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RULES 


OF THE 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


1. THE objects of this Society shall be as 
follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, 
literature, and art, and to illustrate the history of 
the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo- 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and 
unedited documents or monuments in a Journal to be 
issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, fac-similes, transcripts, 
plans, and photographs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., 
works of art, ancient sites and remains, and with 
this view to invite travellers to communicate to the 
Society notes or sketches of archzxological and 
topographical interest. 


I1I. To organise means by which members of the 
Society may have increased facilities for visiting 
ancient sites and pursuing archzological researches 
in countries which, at any time, have been the sites 
of Hellenic civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice- 


Presidents, a Council, a Treasurer, one or more 
c 














Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers of 
the Society shall be chosen from among its Members; 
and shall be er officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, 
Ordinary, or Special Meetings of the Society, and 
of the Council or of any Committee at which he is 
present. In case of the absence of the President, 
one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his 
stead, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents 
the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer, 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their 
Members to preside. 


4. The funds and other property of the Society 
shall.be administered and applied by the Council in 
such manner as they shall consider most conducive to 
the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also 
be vested the control of all publications issued by 
the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council 
shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the 
Society, all subscriptions, donations, or other moneys 
accruing to the funds thereof, and shall make all 
payments ordered by the Council. 


6. Nomoney shall be drawn out of the hands of the 
Treasurer or dealt with otherwise than by an order 
of Council, and a cheque signed by two members 
of Council and countersigned by a Secretary. 


7. The Council shall have power to elect from 
among their Members a Standing Committee for the 
management of the ordinary business of the Society, 
such Standing Committee not to exceed twelve in 
number, of whom one-fourth shall retire annually, 
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but shall be eligible for re-election if they continue 
Members of the Council. 


8. The Standing Committee shall meet as often 
as they may deem necessary for the despatch of 
business. 


g. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent 
to each Member of the Committee, by a summons 
signed by the Secretary. 


10. Three Members of the Committee, provided not 
more than one of the three present be a permanent 
officer of the Society, shall be a quorum. 


11. All questions before the Standing Committee 
shall be determined by a majority of votes. The 
Chairman to have a casting vote. 


12. The Council shall meet twice in each year to 
determine all questions which may be referred to 
them by the Standing Committee or by Members, 
and to prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to a General Meeting of the Society. 


13. At these meetings of the Council the Standing 
Committee shall submit to them a Report of their 
proceedings since the last meeting of the Council, and 
the Treasurer shall also submit an abstract of the 
Receipts and Expenditure during the same interval. 


14. The Secretary shall give notice. in writing to 
each Member of the Council of the ordinary days of 
meeting of the Council, and shall have authority to 
summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four 
Members of the Council. 
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15. Members of Council shall at all times have free 
access to the Minutes of Meetings of the Standing 
Committee. 


16. Two Auditors, not being Members of the 
Council, shall be elected by the Society in each 
year. 


17. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held 
in London in June of each year, when the Reports of 
the Council and of the Auditors shall be read, the 
Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by 
the Council discussed and determined. 


18. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries, and Council shall be elected by the 
Members of the Society in a General Meeting. 


19. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
appointed for one year, after which they shall be 
eligible for re-election at the Annual General 
Meeting. 


20. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, 
but the Members so retiring shall be eligible for 
re-election at the Annual General Meeting. 


21. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the Council. 


22. The elections of the Officers, Council, and 
Auditors, at the General Meetings, shall be by a 
majority of the votes of those present. The 
Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. 
The mode in which the vote shall be taken shall 
be determined by the President and Council. 
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23. Every Member of the Society shall be sum- 
moned to the Annual Meeting by notice issued at 
least one month before it is held. 


24. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall 
be in writing and shall be signed by the mover and 
seconder. No motion shall be submitted, unless 
notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
one fortnight before the Annual Meeting. 


25. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring 
between the Annual Elections, one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected by the Council to officiate 
as President until the next Annual General 
Meeting. 


26. All vacancies among the other Officers of the 
Society occurring between the same dates shall in 
like manner be provisionally filled up by the Council 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


27. The names of all candidates wishing to become 
Members of the Society shall be submitted to a 
Meeting of the Standing Committee, and at their 
next Meeting the Committee shall proceed to the 
election of candidates so proposed: no such election 
to be valid unless the candidate receives the votes 
of the majority of those present. 


28. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the Ist of January 
each year; this annual subscription may be com- 
pounded for by a payment of £10 Ios., entitling 
compounders to be Members of the Society for 
life, without further payment. 
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29. When any Member of the Society shall be six 
months in arrear of his Annual Subscription, the 
Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him of the 
arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof 
within six months after date of such notice, such 
defaulting Member shall cease to be a Member of 
the Society, unless the Standing Committee make 
an order to the contrary. 


30. If at any time there may appear cause for the 
expulsion of a Member of the Society, a Special 
Meeting of the Council shall be held to consider the 
case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of 
the Members present shall concur in a resolution for 
the expulsion of such Member of the Society, the 
President shall submit the same for confirmation at a 
General Meeting of the Society specially summoned 
for this purpose, and if the decision of the Council 
be confirmed by a majority at the General Meeting, 
notice shall be given to that effect to the Member in 
question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member 
of the Society. 


31. The Council shall have power to nominate 
British or Foreign Honorary Members. The number 
of British Honorary Members shall not exceed 
ten. 


32. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members 
of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled 
to the same privileges as other Ordinary Members. 
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St. Petersburg. 
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THE SESSION OF’ 1661. 


The First General Meeting for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion was held on Thursday, February 24, when the 
chair was taken by the REV. MARK PATTISON, B.D., Member 
of Council, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


The HON. SECRETARY read a paper by Mr. Fergusson, 
controverting Mr. A. S. Murray’s theory as to the Steps 
which gave entrance to the Erechtheum, propounded in Vol. I. 
of the ¥ournal of Hellenic Studies (p. 224). In the course of 
discussion on the paper, Mr. J. T. Wood, while expressing 
general agreement with Mr. Fergusson’s view, remarked that 
there were several questions as to the construction and 
purpose of the Erechtheum which could only be cleared up 
by a thorough excavation of the building. The Society might 
perhaps help towards the execution of this most desirable 
object. (Fournal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. II. p. 83.) 


MR. E. MYERS read a paper on the ‘ Pentathlon, taking up 
some special points in Professor Gardner’s paper on the 
subject in Vol. I. of the Journal. (¥ournal, Vol. II. p. 217.) 


The CHAIRMAN read a paper by the Rev. E. L. Hicks, 
on a ‘Greek Inscription at Cambridge, published by Boeckh 
among the Attic Decrees (C. /. G. 106). Mr. Hicks con- 
tended that it must have come from Halikarnassus, and had 
reference to the revolution at Troezen in 303 B.C. (¥ournal, 
Vol. 11. p. 98.) 
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The Hon. SEC. read a paper by Professor Mahaffy, on the 
‘Authenticity of the Olympian Register’ (¥ournal, Vol. II. 
p. 164). The writer's aim was to prove that the first fifty 
Olympiads and the primary date, 776 B.C., had been too 
readily accepted, and that there was good ground for believing 
that Hippias the rhetor constructed, about 390—7o B.c., the 
whole history of the feast,—partly from the evidence before him, 
partly from the analogy of other feasts. He fixed the com- 
mencement of his list, after the manner of the chronologers 
of his day, by the supposed date of the mythical founder. 
Hence, neither the names nor the dates found in Eusebius’ 
copy of the register for the first fifty Olympiads are to be 
accepted as genuine, unless they are corroborated by other 
evidence. 


The HOw. SEC. read a letter from the Bishop of Lincoln 
(Fournal, Vol. II. p. 228), pointing out that in his work on 
Greece, published in 1839, there was a passage founded on his 
personal observations in 1832, which strikingly anticipated the 
recent discovery by M. Karapanos of the true site of Dodona. 





The Second General Meeting was held on Thursday, April 21, 
when the chair was taken by PROFESSOR C. T. NEWTON, C.B., 
Vice-President. 


The CHAIRMAN read a paper on the ‘Statuette of Athené 
Parthenos,’ recently discovered at Athens, and supposed with 
good reason to be a rude copy of the chryselephantine statue 
of Pheidias (¥ournal, Vol. II. p. 1). Photographs of the 
Statuette, presented by Mr. Merlin, British Consul at the 
Piraeus, were exhibited to the meeting. 


PROFESSOR GARDNER read a paper by Canon Greenwell, 
on ‘Votive Armour and Arms’ (¥ournal of Hellenic Studies, 
Vol. II. p. 65). A general account of such objects led to 
the discussion of the question of the date of the introduction 
of iron into Greece, and of the consequent disuse of bronze 
for weapons, save of a votive character. Then followed a 
full description of a particular bronze spear-head, of quad- 
rangular form, and inscribed on three of the four faces of 
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the blade, which Canon Greenwell believed must have come 
from Olympia, from its strong resemblance to others found 
there during the recent excavations. An_ illustration of 
this spear-head is given on Plate XI. in the atlas which 
accompanies the Y¥ournal. A discussion followed, in which 
the Chairman and Messrs. Pollock, Cust, Geldart, and 
Gardner took part. 


PROF. GARDNER read a paper on ‘Boat-Races among the 
Greeks’ (Y¥ournal, Vol. II. p. 90), in which he brought forward 
evidence, chiefly from the coins of Corcyra, but also from 
allusions in the whole range of Greek literature, to show that 
such contests existed among the Greeks. 


The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the land-locked harbour 
of Corfu was specially fitted for boat-racing, and threw out 
the suggestion that the famous ‘ Phaselus ille,’ &c., of Catullus 
might possibly be a translation of some Greek inscription 
commemorating a galley that had won a race. He referred 
also to the bronze prow of a galley found in the Bay of 
Actium, and now in the British Museum. Afropos of a 
reference made by Stephanus to the establishment at Actium 
of a wAoiwy auidra, the Rector of Lincoln pointed out that 
mhotov in classic Greek meant not a galley but a merchant 
or transport vessel. It was doubted, however, whether the 
distinction would have been observed by Stephanus. 


The REv. E. M. GELDART read a paper on ‘ The Etymology 
of the words Enpos, EavOcs, «.7.r.’ Stated in a tabular form, 
his argument was as follows :— 


1. "Expée, e&ép[plevoe as if from Eepedm = Eepds eis. 


1a. "Eppéet,) évép[plevoe ? » 9  VEpev@ = vepos Eipe. 
2. “HEavGei, é€avOnoe » » €av0d = Eavds ctw. 
3. “Exvéw, -vetw, ebévevoe ,, ,, Eevevw = Eevos etm. 


These derivations are on the analogy of the modern &dae- 
repos, inferred from é€acrépnoe,) aor. 1 of éEactepa.' 


1 Conjectural forms. 
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THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Took place on Thursday, ¥une 16, when PROF. C. T. NEWTON, 
Vice-President, was in the chair. The following Report was 
read by the Hon. SEC. on behalf of the Council :— 


Report on the Progress of the Society from Fanuary 22, 1880, 
to Fune 16, 1881. 


It is exactly two years to-day since the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies was formally inaugurated. 
A Provisional Committee then appointed drew up Rules 
which were confirmed by a General Meeting on January 22, 
1880, on which occasion were elected the present Officers and 
Council. 

The Council has to-day to report on the progress made 
since the meeting on January 22, 1880. 

At that date the numbers of the Society were about 270. 
Since then 180 new members have been elected, so that the 
Society now numbers 450, exclusive of Honorary Members. 

At the last Annual Meeting the Council expressed their 
intention of carrying out the objects of the Society, as laid 
down in Rule I., by the periodical publication of memoirs 
and documents. This promise has been fulfilled in the shape 
of the Yournal of Hellenic Studies, of which the first volume, 
of 314 pages, was published at the end of last year, accom- 
panied by an Atlas containing 8 Plates. It is hoped that 
such a volume may be published annually, in half-yearly 
parts appearing about April and October. The first part 
for the present year, much of which has been in type for 
some months, was kept back in order to include an important 
paper from Dr. Schliemann on his discoveries at Orchomenus. 
It will be issued to members as soon as possible. The 
editorship of the Journal is in the hands of a Committee, 
consisting of Professor Gardner, Professor Hort, Professor 
Jebb, and Mr. Bywater. 

With a view to periodical meetings of the Society, the 
Council has secured at a moderate rent the occasional use 
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of the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society in Albemarle 
Street ; and arrangements have been made for four General 
Meetings in the year, at which papers may be read and any 
important communications be made to the Society. A branch 
of the Society has been formed at Cambridge, under the 
chairmanship of the Master of Trinity, for the purpose of 
promoting in that University the objects set forth in No, I. 
of the Society’s Rules. It is hoped that a similar branch 
may be formed in Oxford. 

Communications have been opened, and exchanges of pub- 
lications arranged, with the following societies and institutions: 
the Royal Asiatic Society, the Numismatic Society of London, 
the French School at Athens, the Imperial German Institute 
of Archaeological Correspondence at Athens, the Imperial 
German Archaeological Institute at Rome, the Society for 
the Encouragement of Greek Studies in France, the Evan- 
gelical School at Smyrna, the Parnassos Society at Athens, 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, and the American 
Archaeological Institute; and with the proprietors of the 
Athenaion, the Archdologische Zeitung, the Revue Archéologique, 
and Bursian’s Yakresbericht fiir die classische Alterthumswis- 
senschaft. 

The Council have also purchased for the use of members 
complete sets of the following foreign journals: the M7tthezl- 
ungen of the German Institute at Athens, the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellinique, the Athenaion, the Philistor, and 
the new series of the Revue Archéologique. A few other 
books have been presented to the Society. 

At the suggestion of M. Gennadius, mutual relations have 
been established with the Parnassos Society at Athens, who 
have kindly consented to represent the interests of the Society 
in Greece, and to give every assistance to members wishing 
to travel in the country and bearing introductions from the 
Council. : 

In accordance with the provisions of Rule XXXI., the 
Council have nominated fifteen Foreign and four British 
Honorary Members. These are: His Majesty the King of 
the Hellenes, Professor H. Brunn, Professor Comparetti, 
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Professor Ernst Curtius, M. Foucart, Professor W. Helbig, 
Professor A. Kirchhoff, Dr. H. Kohler, Professor S. A. Ku- 
manudes, Professor A. Michaelis, Mons. B. E. C. Miller, 
Member of the Institute, M. Rangabé, Professor L. Stephani, 
M. Waddington, Member of the Institute, and the Baron 
J. de Witte ; Mr. Biliotti, British Consul at Trebizond, Mr- 
George Dennis, British Consul at Smyrna, Mr. Merlin, British 
Consul at the Piraeus, and Mr. Wood, British Consul at 
Patras. 

As to the financial position of the Society, the Balance 
Sheet now presented shows that, from June, 1879, up to the 
present time, the sum of £1,340 3s. 9d. has been received 
in members’ subscriptions, donations, and from libraries 
subscribing to the ¥ournal. The sum of £467 5s. 8d. has 
been expended on the Yournal, Printing of Circulars, Station- 
ery, Postage, the Hire of Rooms, the Purchase of Books, &c., 
leaving a balance in hand of £872 18s. 1d. Of this 4378 
consists of Life Subscriptions which it is proposed to fund, 
but even so there is a balance of about 4500 for present 
expenses, and there are £150 still due in unpaid subscriptions. 
It is particularly requested that these arrears may be paid up 
as quickly as possible. 

On the whole the Council think there is good reason to be 
satisfied with the progress made in the past year and a half. 
It is most desirable that the Society’s power of work should 
be increased by the adhesion of fresh members interested in 
its objects, and it is hoped that members will do what they 
can to enlist subscribers. The larger the income placed at 
their disposal, the better able will the Council be to turn their 
attention to other objects indicated in the first of the Society’s 
Rules, and to take effective action whenever occasion may 
arise. 
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The adoption of the Council’s Report was then moved by 
MR. R. N. Cust, the Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, who, after expressing his approval of the progress of 
the Society as reported on by the Council, stated also his 
satisfaction at the Society assembling in the Rooms of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 


MR. PERCIVAL, in seconding the motion, urged strongly 
the acquisition of fresh subscribing members in order that 
the sphere of the Society’s work might be enlarged. 

’ The Report was adopted unanimously. 


The CHAIRMAN, after expressing regret at the unavoidable 
absence of the Bishop of Durham, the President of the 
Society, read out the names of the Officers and Council 
proposed for the coming year. In accordance with 
Rule XX., the following members now retired: The 
Dean of Westminster, Professors Henry Smith, Bonamy 
Price, Kennedy, and Mahaffy, Messrs. A. J. Balfour, H. 
O. Coxe, F. C. Penrose, and Oscar Wilde. In their stead 
were nominated: Mr. S. H. Butcher, Professor A. Goodwin, 
Rev. E. L. Hicks, Mr. Henry Jackson, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. Peile, Rev. E. S. Roberts, Mr. J. E. Sandys, Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick, and Dr. William Smith, while Professor Mahaffy 
was re-elected. The only other change proposed in the 
constitution of the Officers and Council was the addition 
of the names of Professors W. D. Geddes and R. Y. Tyrrell, 
to the list of Vice-Presidents. 

The adoption of the Council’s proposal was moved by 
Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, Vice-President, seconded by 
Mr. W. G. Rutherford, and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Auditors, Messrs. Douglas Fresh- 
field and Frederick Pollock, was moved by Prof. Gardner, who 
took the opportunity of saying that satisfactory as, on the 
whole, the progress of the Society had so far been, two 
things were still urgently needed, (1) an increase of funds 
to enable the Society to carry out the further objects laid 
down in its Rules, and (2) constant attendance and attention 
on the part of Members of Council. In course of time no 
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doubt fresh openings for activity in the examination of 
ancient sites, &c., would occur, and it might be hoped 
that eventually the Society would be in a position to aid 
all those who wish to study Hellenic Antiquities, whether 
at home or abroad. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Percival and carried 
unanimously. 


The CHAIRMAN then stated that in the absence of the 
President no address was forthcoming on the progress of 
Hellenic Studies during the past year, such as it was hoped 
might be produced at subsequent annual meetings, but 
Professor Gardner would read parts of Dr. Schliemann’s 
paper on ‘Orchomenus,’ which had been alluded to in the 
Report as sufficient justification for the delay of the new 
number of the Journal. (¥ourna/, Vol. II. p. 122.) 

Parts of the paper having been read, a discussion followed, 
in which Mr. Percival, Professor Gardner, and the Chairman 
took part. The Chairman said that the size of the blocks 
in the building described, as well as the style of ornamen- 
tation, pointed to a remote antiquity. It must be determined 
also what this so-called Treasury is, whether a tomb or a 
temple ; specimens of pottery, too, were needed as evidence 
of age. 


Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS exhibited an archaic gold 
earring said to have been found on the Acropolis at Athens. 
(¥ournal, Vol. II. p. 324.) 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Rev. W. 
Wayte, and seconded by Professor Constantinides, closed the 
proceedings. 





The Last General Meeting was held on 7hursday, October 20, 
the REv. H. F. TOZER, Vice-President, in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN read a paper on ‘ Byzantine Satire’ 
(Fournal, Vol. II. p. 233), taking as illustrations two important 
and typical pieces, The Sufferings of Timarion and The 
Sojourn of Mazaris in Hades. After an account of the 
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special circumstances which gave rise to this form of litera- 
ture, the writer gave a full analysis, with extracts, of both 
pieces, showing their resemblance to Lucian’s Dialogues of 
the Dead. After a discussion, in which Messrs. Gennadius, 
Gardner, and Myers took part, 


Mr. CECIL SMITH read a paper on certain Greek Vases 
i which seemed to throw light on the costume of the Chorus 
in the Birds of Aristophanes (¥ournal, Vol. II. p. 309). 
On them were depicted comic figures apparently representing 
men dressed up as birds, with beaks, wings, crests, &c. 
The vase which suggested the inquiry is in the British 
y Museum, and probably belongs to the middle of the fifth 
q century B.C. 





; Mr. WATKISS LLOYD’s paper on the ‘ Battle of Marathon’ 
(Fournal, Vol. II. p. 380) was taken as read in the unavoid- 
i able absence of the author. 


The following dates have been fixed for the General 
Meetings in 1882, to be held at 22, Albemarle Street, at 
4.30 on each day. 

Thursday, February 14. 


Thursday, April 20. 
Thursday, June 15. (Annual.) 
Thursday, October 19. 





DONATIONS. 


The following donations towards the Society's objects 
have been received during 1881, from 
Mr. J. P. Misto, of Smyrna, £38 9s. 
Mr. S. Hazzopulo, of Manchester, £5. 








STATUETTE OF ATHENE PARTHENOS. 


THE recent discovery of a copy in marble of the chrysele- 
phantine statue of Athené Parthenos, by Pheidias, has already 
led to the publication of several memoirs,’ the most recent of 
which by Michaelis has anticipated much that I had intended 
to say here. There are, however, certain points which seem to 
me still open to discussion. The statuette, as I have already 
stated in the Academy, is 1:05 metre, or rather more than 3 
feet 4 inches high, inclusive of the base, and 93 centimeters 
without it. It represents the goddess armed with a helmet 
and aegis; her left hand rests on her shield set edgeways, 
her right hand advanced sustains a figure of Victory, her left 
leg is slightly bent, so that the weight of the body rests on 
the right leg. The goddess is clad in a talaric chiton, without 
sleeves, over which is an upper fold or garment falling in rich 
pteryges down the right side. 

On her arms, bare to the shoulders, are armlets, on her neck 
a necklace of beads; her helmet, which fits close to the head 
and covers the nape of the neck, is surmounted by a tall triple 
crest, below which is a Sphinx flanked on either side by a 
winged horse.? The helmét has cheek-pieces, paragnathides, 





1 Michaelis, Hine neue Copie der 
Parthenos des Phidias; Kabbadias, 
*AOnva, H mapa Td BapBdKe.ov ebpebeica, 
Athens, 1881; A. Hauvette-Besnault, 
Statue @ Athéné in Bulletin de Corres- 
pondance Hellénique, Jan. 1881, pp. 
54—68 ; Lange in Mittheil. d. deutsch. 
Inst. in Athen, 1880, pp. 370-79 ; also 


H. §.— VOL. II. 


my remarks, Academy, Feb. 12, 1881. 
? Hauvette-Besnault, following Pau- 
sanias, calls these Gryphons, but Lange 
says positively that they are winged 
horses, and this is confirmed by the 
evidence of the silver tetradrachms of 
Heraklea, probably of Ionia. 


B 
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turned back on hinges. A Gorgon’s head ornaments the 
centre of the aegis and also the centre of the shield. Within 
the concave of the shield the serpent which Pausanias supposed 
to be Erichthonios is coiled; the Niké, who holds out some 
object in both hands, is half turned towards the goddess.? 

The statuette is of Pentelic marble, and on its discovery 
shewed here and there traces of gilding. The right arm is 
supported by a pillar, the base on which the figure stands is 
plain. 

On comparing the statuette with the description in Pausanias 
and in Pliny” we see a very satisfactory coincidence in most of 
the details. But the following features in the original design are 
wanting : the spear in the left hand of the goddess; the battle 
of Greeks and Amazons on the outside, and the Gigantomachia 
on the inside of her shield; the relief on the base representing 
the Birth of Pandora; the battles of Lapiths and Centaurs on 
the soles of the sandals. 

I have already pointed out in the Academy that several of 
these missing details may be supplied by comparing the rude 
little marble figure, discovered at Athens by Charles Lenormant 
many years ago, with the fragment of shield formerly belonging to 
Lord Strangford, and now in the British Museum. On the base of 
the Lenormant statuette, the Birth of Pandora is indicated by 
a series of rudely executed figures, and on the outside of the 
Strangford shield the Amazonomachia is very clearly represented. 
For the spear in the left hand of Athené we must look to 
the smaller representations of the chryselephantine statue on 
Athenian coins and reliefs (see Michaelis, Parthenon, Pl. XV.). 

The column below the right hand of the goddess, which we 
find associated with the newly-discovered statue, is an unwelcome 
addition to the composition which I feel very reluctant to re- 
cognize as a feature in the original design of Pheidias; such 
an adjunct seems a very clumsy expedient and unworthy of his 
genius. It is true that such a support to the arm of the goddess 
is found on an Athenian relief published. by Botticher (see 

1 According to M. Hauvette-Bes- but see Kohler, in the Mitthetlungen 
nault it is probable that the object 4. deutsch. Arch. Inst. in Athen, 1880, 
held in the hands of the Victory was pp. 95-96. 
asortofwreath. Michaelis (Parthenon, 2 See these passages, Michaelis, Par- 


p. 275, and p. 358 of his recent Me- thenon, pp. 266-270; and Overbeck, 
moir) regards it as certainly a sash;  Schriftquellen. 
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Michaelis, Pl. xv., fig. 7), but on the other reliefs, and on 
coins which represent the Athené Parthenos, the arm is left 
free in mid-air. 

Michaelis, in his recent memoir, argues that such a support 
may have been necessary on account of the great weight of the 
Victory, which is calculated to have been 4 cubits, or about 6 feet 
high, and which he assumes to have been, like the goddess, of 
gold and ivory. But Iam not aware that any ancient author 
tells us of what material the Victory was formed, and in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary I think we are 
justified in assuming that this figure was cast either in gold, or 
in some other metal gilt. This material would, I conceive, be 
much lighter than chryselephantine work with its inner core 
of wood. 

Michaelis says, the weight to be sustained would have re- 
quired a structure in iron such as would now be used. But 
why should not the ancients, who were most skilful metallurgists, 
have had within the chryselephantine arm of the goddess a bar 
of copper or wrought iron, bent at the elbow, and affording a 
support quite independent of the outer casing of wood on which 
the ivory was attached? Such a bar would be what in the 
language of modern architecture is called a cantilever, and its 
upper extremity could have been securely attached to the inner 
frame or skeleton of the statue. 

The position of the left hand resting on the shield corresponds 
with that of the Lenormant statuette, and if the action of the 
fingers is faithfully rendered, it is not clear how the spear 
could have been held in this hand. It may be that the spear 
was held between the thumb and first finger, while the other 
fingers rested on the edge of the shield. This would be more in 
accordance with the statement of Ampelius (Lib. Mem. 8, 5) 
in describing the original, cwjus ad sinistram clipeus appositus 
quem digito tangit. He also states that the spear was made 
of reed, de gramine. This was probably gilt. On the late 
silver tetradrachms of Athens, on the copper coins of Amisus 
in Pontus, on the celebrated Aspasios gem in the Vienna cabinet, 
and on other gems in the British Museum, and elsewhere, the 
front of the helmet is ornamented with a row of projecting 
horses’ heads, Of these there is no trace in the newly-discovered 
statuette, and Michaelis (Parthenon, p. 272) appears to reject 
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this ornament as if it interfered with the simplicity of the 
original design. Yet it is difficult to believe that it was not part 
of the decoration of the helmet at the date when the coins on 
which it appears were struck, and we have no evidence that any 
later addition was made to the design of Pheidias. 

From p. 8 of the memoir by Mr. Kabbadias, already referred 
to, it appears that the Pentelic marble of this statuette was 
highly polished in the nude parts of the figure. This treat- 
ment is characteristic of the period of the Antonines to which 
I should be disposed to refer this copy, if it is not even later.’ 
Mr. Kabbadias further notes the following traces of colour: the 
eyelids of the goddess and the white of her eyes have been 
painted red, the circle of the iris marked by a red line, the 
pupil blue. The hair he describes as falling down the back in 
a thick club of tresses symmetrically arranged after the archaic 
manner. Traces of yellow colour are visible on the tresses 
falling over the aegis. The same colour is visible on the little 
curls on the temples. The eyebrows of the Gorgon’s head on 
the aegis are painted red, the sphinx on the helmet has traces 
of yellow colour in the hair, and of red and blue in the eyes; the 
crest is red; the serpent has traces of yellow all over its body, 
the Gorgon’s head on the shield has traces of red about the 
wings and serpents. 

The manifest incapacity of the Roman sculptor to transmit 
in his mechanical copy the essential qualities of the original 
masterpiece, makes it very difficult to recognize any trace of 
the style of Pheidias in the newly-discovered statuette; in 
which the original breadth and simplicity of treatment have 
degenerated into ignoble baldness and emptiness, and the 
majestic calm of the countenance has been translated into a 
wooden and meaningless mask. 

We have, however, gained much from this discovery, which 
tells us not only the general features of the design, but enables 
us to judge more exactly what were the relative proportions of 
gold and ivory surfaces in the figure of the goddess. It is 
interesting to note how nearly the restoration given by Flaxman 
in his lectures on sculpture approximates to the truth. The 
correspondence between the height of the statuette with its 

1 See the bust of Antoninus Pius, Guide to Graeco-Roman Sculptures, 
found at Cyrene, in the British Museum. No, 24. 
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base, 39 inches, with the 12 metres = 39 feet, which Michaelis 
(Parthenon, p. 272) calculates to have been the probable height 
of the original, inclusive of its base, suggests the idea, that the 
Roman copy was reduced on the scale of an inch to afoot. I 
throw out this suggestion for further examination, observing 
obiter, that Michaelis in his recent memoir, p. 356, thinks that 
the proportion of height which the base in the Lenormant 
statuette bears to the figure, viz., a sixth, is more likely to be 
right than in the newly-discovered copy. It will be interesting 
if further exploration of the site where this statuette was found, 
should confirm the suggestion that in the Roman period a 
private house stood here, and that the newly-discovered 
statuette had been dedicated in a sacrarium (see Schémann, 
Griechische Alterthiimer, ii. pp. 525-6). 
C. T. NEwron. 


1 Since this paper was printed I have with the statuette here described. The 
seen, in the Museum at Turin, a bronze _ shield, spear, and Victory are wanting, 
figure of Athené about two feet high, but these, being of bronze, may have 
which corresponds in attire, in general perished, This figure was found in 
pose, and in the action of both hands, Piedmont. 
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HOMERIC AND HELLENIC ILIUM. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN has proved that Hissarlik was a seat of 
human habitation from a prehistoric age. This has not been 
proved for any other place which could claim to be the site of 
Homeric Troy. Assuming that ‘the tale of Troy’ is founded 
on a central fact—z.e¢., that a very old town, placed as the Jliad 
roughly indicates, was once besieged and taken—the claim of 
Hissarlik to be the site of that town is now both definite and 
unique. Thus far, Dr. Schliemann’s argument is unanswerable. 
It is not my purpose to discuss here the further questions which 
arise as to the relation of his discoveries to places or objects 
described in the Jliad. The subject of which I would speak 
is historical rather than strictly archeological, yet one which, 
within certain limits, has a distinct bearing on Dr. Schliemann’s 
results. 

What was the belief of the ancient Greeks as to the site of 
Homeric Troy? And, in particular, how did they generally 
regard the claim of the Greek Ilium (at Hissarlik) to be 
considered as occupying the Homeric site ? 

The view of these questions taken in TZroy and Tlios 
cannot, I think, be altogether reconciled with the evidence of 
ancient literature. Dr. Schliemann has given so many proofs of 
his desire for a full and candid examination of everything which 
relates to Troy, that no further apology is needed for indicating 
the respects in which I am unable to agree with his treatment 
of this topic. His general conclusions, it may be said at once, 
are not, in my opinion, affected thereby. The difference, as will 
be seen, is rather in. the nature of the significance which the 
ancient tradition assumes relatively to his discoveries. 

Dr. Schliemann, it will be remembered, identifies Homeric 
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Tlios with certain ruined buildings of slightly baked bricks, 
which exhibit the action of intense heat. It is inferred that the 
town to which they belonged had been destroyed by fire, which 
the wind drove from 8.W. to N.E., thus sparing the S.E. corner. 
The inhabitants of the Greek Ilium alleged that the Trojan 
Tlium had not been completely destroyed when the Achaeans 
took it, and had never ceased to be inhabited. Dr. Schliemann 
is disposed to accept this view. ‘The form of the strata of the 
burnt débris indicates that after the great conflagration, the 
inhabitants continued to go in and out at the same place as 
before ’ (p. 519). At the same time he thinks it more probable 
that the city which succeeded to the burnt city was inhabited 
by a different people (p. 520). The value of the local tradition 
at the Greek Ilium must be estimated with reference to other 
statements for which it is responsible. The Greek Ilians could 
point, on their acropolis, to the very altar of Zeus Herkeios at 
which Priam had been slain: they could show the panoplies 
of Trojan heroes, the lyre of Paris, and the stone on which 
Palamedes had taught the Greeks to play at dice.1 As Dr. 
Schliemann well observes: ‘They were so totally ignorant of 
archeology that they took it as an undoubted fact that the 
Trojans had walked on the very same surface of the soil as 
themselves, and that the buildings they showed were all that 
remained of the ancient city’ (p. 211). The remains of the 
Greek Ilium cease, according to Dr. Schliemann, at about six 
feet below the surface; and the remains of three other pre- 
historic settlements then intervene before we reach the remains 
of the burnt city at a depth of 22—33 feet. 

The tradition of the Greek Ilians as to the unbroken 
habitation of the Trojan site cannot, then, have rested on the 
evidence of the brick-built remains which the fire had spared. 
Obviously this legend was nothing more than a device of local 
guides, to explain what would otherwise have been puzzling 
indeed—how it was that they could still show the Trojan altar 
of Zeus Herkeios, &c. In the belief of the ancient world, Trojan 
Tlium had ceased to be inhabited when it was sacked by the 
Achaeans, and its site had ever afterwards remained desolate. 
This was not an accidental detail of the ancient tradition, but a 


1 Arrian 1.11; Plutarch, Alex. 15; Polemon Iliensis in Miiller, Prag. Hist. 11. 124. 
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capital and essential feature. If so much of the Trojan Ilium 
had been spared that the old inhabitants could continue to 
occupy it, the ten years’ siege would, in the feeling of the old 
world, have ended with an abject anti-climax. The gods who 
had fought for the Achaeans would have been robbed of their 
due triumph over the gods who had fought for the Trojans. 
The victory of Achaean over Trojan would have been stripped 
of that signal and monumental significance which made it 
thenceforth for ever an ineffaceable landmark in the heroic 
past of Greece, the trophy of a tremendous wrestling-bout 
in which Asia had been thrown by Europe, worthy to be 
avenged—as in the conception of Herodotus it was—by an 
invasion in which the whole forces of the Great King should 
be hurled against the sons of Agamemnon and Achilles. The 
standard of modern chivalry must not be applied to the religious 
ruthlessness of Homeric war : the J/iad itself describes the fate 
‘of folk whose town is taken’; how swords slay the men, fire 
devours the town, strangers lead away the children and the 
deep-girded women. When Aeschylus, Euripides, Virgil, 
Horace, Lucan, portray the destruction of Troy almost as Hebrew 
prophecy pictures the desolation of Tyre, they are not using 
a poetical freedom, but expressing the fixed belief of antiquity. 
They are merely so many witnesses of a tradition which, how- 
ever it might fluctuate in details, was on this point inflexible. 
Their position was analogous to that of a poet who should 
dramatise a great episode from the Historical Books of the 
Old Testament. If the subject of such a dramatist were the 
capture of Jericho by the Israelites, he might perhaps dare to 
modify or invent minor circumstances; but he could not tamper 
with the catastrophe. He could not depart from the record 
that, when the people heard the sound of the trumpet, and 
shouted with a great shout, the wall fell down flat; that the 
conquerors utterly destroyed all that was in the city with the 
edge of the sword; that they burnt the city with fire, and all 
that was therein, save only the silver and the gold and the 
vessels of brass and of iron. Not much acceptance could be ex- 
pected for a version which represented the household of Rahab 
as merely part of a Canaanite residuum which, after the capture, 


1 Jl, 1x. 598, where it should be ob- usual, the normal consequences of 
Served that wéAc:.. GAqgn describe the capture by storm. 
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continued to inhabit a quarter of the town that had escaped the 
conflagration. 

The point on which I here insist is that the notion of Homeric 
lium having continued to be inhabited, without any break in 
consequence of its capture by the Achaeans, is utterly at 
variance with the fundamental idea and the whole spirit of the 
itradition, and is not simply a: divergence from it in a matter 
of detail. This will come out still more clearly on reference 
to some of the passages in which the destruction of Troy is 
incidentally noticed by prose-writers. 

Strabo says':—‘No trace of the ancient city (of Ilium) remains. 
This is natural; the towns of the neighbourhood were sacked, 
indeed, but not utterly destroyed, whereas Troy was razed to its 
foundations ; and all its stones were then removed for the purpose 
of repairing the other towns. Thus it is stated (fac/) that Arch- 
aeanax of Mitylene fortified Sigeum with stones brought thence.’ 

As expressions similar to gaoi occur more than once in 
Strabo’s notices of Ilium, it is well to bear in mind what they 
imply. In discussing the date of the Onpixrevor Kvrexes, 
Bentley quoted Athenaeus, x1. p. 470 F, xatacxevdoar 8¢€ 
Névyetar THY KUALKA Tav’Tnv OnpiKrijs, . . . yeyov@s Tois 
xpovois Kata Tov Ka@piKov Aptotopdvyn. His critics ob- 
jected :—‘The author says, Aéyerar, “is said, is reported ” ; 
which is an expression of mistrust, and that he was not satisfied 
of the truth of the report.’ Bentley answered that Aéyerau and 
the like phrases are used when a statement is found in several 
writers, to avoid enumerating them by name ; when there is only 
one authority, he is usually named. Thus Diogenes Laertius has : 
‘It is said that, when Pythagoras bared his thigh, it was seen to 





be gold.’? 


1 XIU, § 38 ; obdéy F Ixvos cbCerm Tis 
dpxalas méAews. cixérws’ dre yap éxmen- 
opOnuévwy Tay KtKrAw wéAEwr, ob TEAEWS 
bt Karecracuévwy, Tabtns 8° éx BAd- 
pwv avarerpaupmevns, of AlOor mdvTes 
els Thy éxelvwy avarnbw wernvéxOnoar. 
*Apxaidvaxta yoov pact Toy MirvAnvaioy 
én T&V exeidev AlOwy Td Slyerov Terxloa. 

2 This is Bentley’s illustration, and 
(quoting perhaps from memory) he 
gives the phrase of Laertius as Aéyeraz. 
It is, in fact, Adyos, Pythag. § 11; 


The phrase indicates, not a doubt felt by Laertius, 


Adyos 5€ mo? abtod mapayupuvwévtos 
Tov pnpoy bpOjvar xpuvcodr. In this 
context, however, that does not affect 
his argument, for the statement is in 
close dependence on a preceding one, 
introduced by Aéyera:: kal yap Kal 
ceuvorpenéoraros Acyera yevéoOar Ka) 
of pabnral Sdtav efxov wep) adrod ds 
etn ’Ardddwr & “TrepBopéwy auypévos. 
And presently Timaeus is named in 
reference to a particular detail which he 
alone (it would seem) recorded (ib. § 11). 
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but the occurrence of the same story in several other writers, 
as Apollonius, Plutarch, Lucian, Aelian, Porphyry, Iamblichus, 
Ammianus. Similarly, when Strabo says gac/, we may be sure 
that he had in view several authorities. And presently he 
actually mentions two of the writers who had noticed the 
tradition of Sigeum being fortified with stones brought from 
the site of Ilium, though we are not told whether either of 
them mentioned Archaeanax. The historian Timaeus (circ. 260 
B.C.) attributed that work to Periander of Corinth. Demetrius 
of Scepsis had challenged the statement, saying that the 
fortifications had been erected by the Mityleneans, but not 
with stones from Ilium. The source of the error made by 
Timaeus in regard to Periander is manifest; Periander had 
been the arbitrator to whom the Athenians and Mityleneans 
ultimately agreed to refer their dispute about Sigeum?; and 
Timaeus had confused him with Archaeanax or some other 
ally who had actively befriended the Mityleneans in the 
previous struggle. The date of this contest was about 
620 B.C. 

It appears, then, that in an ancient tradition, followed by 
Timaeus and by those writers who spoke of Archaeanax, Homer's 
Troy was conceived as having been, at that time, a deserted site, 
marked by some mixed remains or scattered stones, from which 
‘material could be obtained for building in the neighbourhood. 
In another place Strabo’s testimony is yet more explicit. After 
arguing that the alleged identity of the Greek with the Homeric 
Ilium may be refuted from Homer himself, he adds ; oworoyotou 
Sé cal of vewrepor TOV adavicpov THs ToAEwS, OY oT. Kal 
Avodpyos 6 pytwp, ‘later (i.e. post-Homeric) writers, too, admit 
the effacement of the (Homeric) city ; among whom is the orator 
Lycurgus’ (to whose evidence we shall come presently). And 
further: eixdfovor Sé rods totepov avaxticar Siavoovpévovs 
oiwvicacOa Tov Térov éxeivor, cite Sia TAS GUpopas elite Kal 
Katapacapévov Tod ‘Ayapéuvoves Kata traraoy Bos: ‘It is 
conjectured that the men of a later time, when they thought of 
making a new settlement, shunned that spot (the site of Homeric 
Troy) as ill-omened,—either because of its disasters, or because 

1 Strabo x11. § 39. terms the arbitration a dixn, over 


° Herod. v. 95. Diog. Laertius, which Periander presided (1. rv. 74). 
quoting the Xpovnd of Apollodorus, 
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Agamemnon cursed it, after an ancient custom ’—as Croesus, 
when he took Sidene, the refuge of Glaucias, was said to have 
denounced a curse against those who should build again on that 
spot. What was said above of gaciv applies to eixdfovar 
here.! 

We will next turn to Pausanias. In Phocis there was an 
ancient town called Ledon, which at this time (circ. 160 A.D.) 
had long been deserted. A small village, however, of some 
seventy inhabitants, existed on the banks of the Cephisus, about 
five miles above ‘the ruins of the ancient Ledon’ (Aé8ovros 
THs apxaias Ta épeimva), and still called itself by the name of 
Ledon. Here is an exact and most curious parallel to the case 
-of the IAvéwv xem, if (as I hold Dr. Schliemann to have 
proved) its site at Akshi-Kioi has not any such claim to be the 
site of Homeric Troy as can be advanced for Hissarlik. The 
analogy may perhaps have been present to the mind of Pau- 
sanias, when he added the following comment on the fate of 
Ledon :—‘ Irreparable disaster has befallen other cities also 
through the guilt of their own citizens. Thus Ilium was 
plunged in utter destruction through the outrage of Paris on 
Menelaus; Miletus, through the readiness of Histiaeus to obey 
his desires,’ &c.2, The words és reAéav adrr@dcrav wrALaOor, with 
reference to Troy, cannot be explained as being, in the sense of 
Pausanias, merely a rhetorical hyperbole for ‘severe disaster’ : 
they would, in this connection, have no point, unless the fate 
of Troy had been, in his conception, like the fate of Ledon ; 
that is, unless Troy had been made, and had remained, 
desolate. 

But, it may be said, Pausanias and Strabo are late writers; 
Timaeus, even if his authority could be very highly rated, 
scarcely carries us back to the close of the ‘classical’ age. 
Apart from the poets, is there any proof of a distinct belief as 
to the fate of Homeric Troy existing at an earlier period among 
men who had access to the most authentic and copious sources 
of early Greek tradition, and whose attitude towards such 
tradition was likely to be one, not of passive credence, 


1 Strabo xr. §§ 41, 42. dé dréAciay wAiobov “IAvoy wey did Thy 
2 Pausan. x. 83 § 2: Kkan@v 5¢ és MevédAaoy HBpw rod *Adretdvdpou, 
amédavoay wey dvidtwy kal BAAaL wWéAEIs = MuArhoror BE Bid TH Cs Tas emiOuulas 
5? adixlay emixwplwv dvdpay, és teAdav ‘Eorialov mpdxeipov, «.7.A. 
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such as obtains among the multitude, but of intelligent 
criticism ? 

When the origin of government is being discussed between 
Plato’s Cleinias and the Athenian stranger, the latter suggests 
a superior limit of historical retrospect. That there has been a 
progress, is certain. It is manifest that, for thousands of years, 
the arts were unknown. Nay, we can be more definite. We 
may affirm that not more than a thousand, or two thousand, 
years have elapsed since Daedalus first made images to live and 
breathe, since Palamedes invented resources of utility or pas- 
time, since Amphion discovered the lyre, since poetry and 
music were developed by Orpheus, Marsyas, and Olympus. 
Let us take, he says, a rapid survey of the successive forms 
which political civilisation has assumed from the earliest point 
at which a view can be obtained. Such a point is afforded, he 
continues, by the Deluge. The subsidence of the waters re- 
vealed an illimitable desert. The organisation of society had 
to recommence from its first elements. The arts had perished 
in the universal shipwreck; and it would be necessary that many 
generations should elapse before they could revive with the 
slow growth of the human race. War and faction had expired, 
—for the time ; legislation had not yet been born anew. But, 
meanwhile, there must already have been that form of govern- 
ment in which each man is lord of his own house. Such a 
dvvacreta—not unknown, says the Athenian, in our own day 
among Greeks and barbarians—is ascribed by Homer to the 
Cyclopes. They ‘dwell in hollow rocks on the crests of the 
high mountains.’ ‘They have neither gatherings for council 
nor oracles of law’: ‘each one utters the law to his children 
and his wives, and they reck not one of another.’! The second 
stage was when primitive men, descending from their fastnesses, 
* formed larger settlements at the foot of the hills, raised en- 
closures of loose walls to keep off wild beasts, and began to 
engage in husbandry. This second phase, again, is mirrored by 
Homer, when he says that the town of Dardania was founded 
by Dardanus at a time when his subjects ‘still dwelt on the 
skirts of many-fountained Ida.’ The third stage is marked by 
the same passage. ‘Sacred Ilios (the city of Ilus, which 


O68 ree 
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succeeded to that of Dardanus), had not yet been founded in, 
the plain.’! The site of Ilium, says Plato’s Athenian, was in a 
large. and fair plain, on a hill of no great height, watered by 
several rivers that descend from Ida.? 

I may remark in passing that, if Plato had wished to indicate 
Hissarlik as distinguished from Bunarbashi, he could scarcely 
have described it better; and it is somewhat surprising that no 
advocate of Dr. Schliemann’s views has (so far as I know) quoted 
this comment of Plato on the simple év wedi@ of the Iliad. 

Thus the Homeric Ilios represents, for Plato, a third degree 
of progress,—a maturer, a more properly political, form of 
monarchy, as distinguished (1) from the ‘aristocracy, or perhaps 
monarchy’ of such a city as Dardania—which he conceives as 
little more than a mechanical aggregate of separate house 
Suvacreias: (2) from the primitive house dvvactetar of the 
‘Cyclopes’ in the Odyssey. Now, if there had been any record 
of a stage in the political history of Ilios subsequent to the 
Achaean siege, this might naturally have been noticed. But 
the Athenian proceeds: ‘The Achaeans remained some ten 
years, and made T'roy desolate.’ If the historical development 
of government is to be traced further, we must, he says, change 


certainly a good point in favour of 
Hissarlik ; and we can see that Strabo 
felt it (xtmr. § 25). 

2 Plato, Laws 682 B.: 


1 Jl, xx, 216: 
atloge 5¢ Aapdartny’ 
“IAuos fph 
év rediy memsrioro, méAus pepdtwv 


éerel ottw 


karenladn 5h, 


dvOpdéray, payer, ex Tav ynddy eis ueya Te Kal 
GAN’ 20 Srwpelas Preov moAuTlSaxos  Kaddyv medlov”IAsov, em) Adqov Twa odx 
“I8ns. bpnadv na ~xovta wotauods moAAods 


Strabo (with Demetrius of Scepsis) 
placed the site of Troy at the *IA:éwv 
xan (Akshi-Kioi), which is some three 
or four miles nearer Ida than Hissarlik, 
and does not so obviously answer to 
év mediy as distinguished from the 
bmwpeia. He remarks, accordingly, that 
the ofjua”IAov was probably erected in 
the middle of the Trojan plain to com- 
memorate the boldness of Ilus in first 
taking such a site for a town; but 
that, in point of fact, Ilus had not 
been so very courageous after all—ovd’ 
obtos 5& TeAgws eOdppnoeyv—but had 
shown a lingering tendency to cling 
to the skirts of the hills, This is 


&vwbev ex ris ”lins apunuévovs. 

3 1.c. 682 D.: Ska F ern ov pel- 
vaytes “Axatol thy Tpolay dvdoratov 
érolncav, Cp. 683 A. eearaueda 
mpotny te (the primitive dvvacrela) nat 
Sevrépavy (Dardania) nal tpirny méAw 
(Troy), dAAhAwy, ds oidueba, Tats KaToL- 
kloeow exouévas ev xpdvov Tivds uhKkeow 
dmAéras (‘succeeding each other, in 
order of foundation, as we believe, at 
vast, though indeterminate, intervals’). 
vov 8& 8h rerdpryn tis quly abry mods 
(Sparta). This serves to bring out the 
idea of the passage—that the capture 
of Troy closes a chapter. 
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the scene, and trace it in the history of Sparta. Clearly Plato 
knew, or accepted, no tradition other than that of Greece at 
large—that the story of Homeric Troy was closed when the 
captors made it ‘desolate.’ 

The term avdortaros, which is employed here and with which 
we shall presently meet again in the same connection, has a 
definite and forcible import. In its primary sense, ‘ caused 
to rise up,’ it is applied to a displaced population, as Isocr. 
Panegyr. § 108, rods opopovs avactdrovs touoavtes. When 
said figuratively of a city, it denotes not merely the destruction 
of buildings, but the expulsion of the inhabitants,—the cessation, 
final or for a period, of political existence on that spot. Thus it 
is applied to the condition of Athens when deserted by its in- 
habitants and occupied by the destroying host of Xerxes (Isoer. 
Panegyr. § 98, and again Archid. § 43); to the destruction of 
Thespiae and Plataea and the expulsion of their inhabitants 
by the Thebans (7d. § 27); to the complete breaking up of 
Mantineia by Agesipolis in 383 B.c., when the population was 
distributed into villages (Panegyr. § 126),—an act which the 
same writer elsewhere expresses by the words Mavtivéas 5é 
Si@xicav (De Pace, § 100), as Xenophon says (Hellen. v. 2, 7) 
Si@xicOn 4 Mavriveca. And he describes by the same emphatic 
word the utter overthrow of Troy: the avengers of Menelaus 
‘did not desist from war until they had made the city of the 
offender desolate.’ ! 

Enough has been adduced, I think, to prove that in the 
settled Greek belief of at least six centuries—from the time of 
Plato to that of Pausanias—Homeric Troy had been utterly 
destroyed, and had ceased to be inhabited. That the capture 
had not interrupted the occupation of the site, but had merely 
diminished the number of inhabitants—-such a paradox takes 
away the breath of life from the legend, and is also in direct 
opposition to everything that is probable, on historical grounds, 
as to the character of such an event in such an age. 

Before quitting this topic, however, I would invite attention 
to one more passage, in some respects the most remarkable of 


1 Panegyr. § 181. Kad robs utv wep) ratcaca toAeuodyras mply Thy méAw 
Ta Tpwikd ‘yevoucvous pias yuvaixds dvdoraroy émolnoay Tov ToAunoavTos 
apracbelons obrws dmayras cuvopycO7- ékupapreiv. 
var Tois adinnOciow dote wh mpdrepor 
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all, if regard is had to the qualities of the speaker, and to the 
known circumstances of the time at which he spoke. The 
Athenian orator Lycurgus is impeaching a citizen named 
Leocrates, who in 338 B.c. had fled from Athens on the day 
which brought the terrible tidings of Philip’s victory at 
Chaeroneia. The form of the accusation was an indictment 
for treason (eicayyeAla mpodocias), and Lycurgus anticipates 
the objection that the flight of Leocrates was not ‘treason’ in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. Leocrates had done 
nothing to put the enemy in possession of arsenal, or camp, or 
city-gate. Nay, replies Lycurgus, but such an act as his is the 
gravest betrayal of all: so far as it goes, it tends not merely to 
enslave the city, but to render it uninhabited (dotenrov). To be 
deserted by its inhabitants—this is, for a city, what death is to 
the human body: édAews éoti Odvatros avdotatov yevéoOat. 
‘And here,’ he says, ‘is the best proof. Our city was enslaved 
of old by the tyrants, and later by the Thirty, when its walls 
were demolished by the Lacedaemonians; yet, after both those 
ordeals, we were set free, and were found worthy to watch over 
the prosperity of Greece. But not so has it been with any city 
that has ever been made desolate (aAX’ ody Goat taworT’ 
avacraro. yeyovacr). Thus—to take an instance somewhat 
remote, indeed, from our own day—who has not heard of Troy, 
how it had become the greatest city of its time, the mistress 
of Asia, and how, since the day when it was demolished once for 
all by the Greeks, it has been left uninhabited through the ages? 
And who does not know that five hundred years elapsed before 
a population—none of the choicest—could again be assembled 
within the walls of Messene ?’? 


‘EAAhvev Kateckagn, Tov aidva dolknrds 








1 In Leocratem, §§ 61 f. rexuhpiov 
Bt wéyiotov’ Huav yap Hh méAis Td ev 
marady ird Taév Tupdvywy €SovAbOn, Td 
3’ Sorepovy bmd Tav TpidKovta, Kat bmd 
Aakedaimovlwoy ta relxn Kabnpédn® Kai 
éx tottwr Suws audotépwy HAcvepa- 
Onuev Kad Tis Tw@v ‘EAAhvwr evdamorias 
HREwOnuev mpoordra yeverOa, dAA’ odx 
baa: mémor’ dvdoraro. yeydvact. TovTO 


pev ydp, ef Kal madradrepoy eimeiy eo, 
Thv Tpolav rls od axhkoev, Bri weylorn 
yeyevnuevn trav tére méAEwY Kal maons 
éendptaca tis "Aolas, ws drat bmd trav 


éo7Tt; TovTo 5 Meoohvny Trevtaxoactos 
éreow torepov éx Tav TuxdyvTwr dvOpo- 
mov ouvoiisbeicay; It is perhaps 
searcely necessary to remark that the 
particular bearing of this passage on 
the question of Troy remains the same, 
whether we admit or dispute the 
speaker’s general proposition, that no 
city, once made dvdsraros, had re- 
covered its former prosperity. We 
have seen that dvdoraros could be 
rhetorically applied to Athens when 
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The probable limits of date for this speech of Lycurgus fall 
within the years 332—330 B.c. The restoration of Messene, to 
which he alludes, had been decreed by Epameinondas about 
forty years before, in 370 B.c. A modern traveller, when he 
stands on Mount Ithome and looks down on the line of grey 
walls and dismantled towers, massive in ruin, winding over the 
Messenian fields to the west, can still imagine something of 
the effect which that restoration produced in its own day, and 
which finds contemporary expression in the spirited Archi- 
damus of Isocrates (366 B.c.). The desolation of Messene 
during so many centuries afforded an admirable illustration to 
Lycurgus, rather enhanced than diminished by the fact that old 
men could remember the time when the new Messene had 
arisen on that deserted site. 

But the site of Troy, says Lycurgus, has remained desolate to 
the hour at which he speaks. Now we will suppose that there 
is some rhetorical exaggeration here ; that a village, or it may be 
a petty town, existed at that time on the reputed site of Homeric 
Ilium ; and that the orator did not necessarily mean more than 
that the existence of Troy as a great city had been finally closed 
when the Achaeans sacked it. On this hypothesis we shall, indeed, 
be compelled to admit that the inaccuracy of his language is as 
remarkable as its emphasis; especially when we consider the 
apparent precision with which he discriminates the case of Troy 
from that of Messene. But what if this village or petty town 
on the reputed site of Troy had then recently been erected 
into a city, had been embellished with buildings, endowed with 
signal honours and privileges? And what if all this had been 
done on an occasion the most impressive that could have been 
found in the eyes of the whole Hellenic race, by the command 
of a man whose every word was then awaited with breathless 
anxiety by Greece, and especially by Athens—whose slightest 
personal or political act was a theme of debate or gossip for 
every council-chamber or gymnasium, as being the act of one 


utter destruction of a very powerful 





temporarily abandoned by its citizens 
to the Persians (Isocr. Panegyr. § 98). 
Mantineia, made dvacraros in 383 B.C. 
(ib. § 126), more than regained its 
former strength when rebuilt after the 
battle of Leuctra. But the context 
is decisive. Lycurgus intends the 
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city, such as he conceives Troy ; 
Nineveh would be another example 
in his sense. And, in all cases, 
dvdoraros implies a definite breach 
of continuity in political existence. 


C 
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who held in his hands the destinies of the Hellenic world ? 
Could the grave statesman have then told a large tribunal 
of Athenian citizens that, while Messene had long been 
desolate jbefore it was restored forty years ago, the site of 
Troy had remained uninhabited to that day? 

The speech may be referred, we saw, to 332—330 B.c. 
The battle of the Granicus was fought in 334 B.c. Before 
it, on landing in the Troad, Alexander had made his pious visit 
to the Greek Ilium. After the victory, he gave substantial proof 
of gratitude to the Ilian gods and heroes. Besides adorning 
with votive offerings the temple of Athené Ilias, he proclaimed 
that the humble town of [lium—then such as was styled a 
Kwporodus—should henceforth enjoy the title of ‘city’; should 
be beautified with buildings; should be accounted ‘ free,’ and 
‘exempt from imposts.’1 The degree in which this event 
had impressed the imagination of Greece is indicated by the 
circumstance that, more than three hundred years later, 
Strabo finds it worthy of comparison with the important 
benefits which Augustus had conferred upon Ilium.2 And 
this event was fresh in all men’s minds,—it was at most but 
four years past,—when Lycurgus spoke. The passage in his 
speech proves two things:—1. That in his belief, and the belief 
received among the Athenians who heard him, the site of 
Homeric Troy had since the siege remained desolate. 2. Con- 
sequently, that the Greek Ilium—which had been so lately 
and so impressively aggrandised—did not stand on the site of 
Homeric Troy. 

It is interesting to observe that, personally, Lycurgus was a 
man likely to have been versed in what could then be known or 
conjectured regarding the scenes of the Iliad. It was he who 
had made the first recorded effort to arrest a process of cor- 
ruption which was already invading the texts of the tragic 
dramatists. Those standard copies which afterwards passed 
into the library of Alexandria are ascribed to his initiative, as 
are also the memorial statues raised at the same period to 








1 Strabo x1. § 26: rhy 8 trav 
"TAréwy méAw tov viv Téws wey Kounv 
elvat pact 7d iepdy Exovcay Tis *AOnvas 
pixpdy Kal ebredds, "AAdEavdpov 5& ava- 
Bdvra petd thy em Tpavikw vlenv 


dvabfpact Te Koopjoat Td fepdy Kat 
mpocayopetom médw Kar oikodoulas 
dvahaBeiy mpoordta: rots émimeAntats 
éAevOépay Te Kpivat Kab dopo. 

3 Uc. § 27. 
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Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides.! Such a feeling for great 
poetry, joined to such zeal for the accuracy of tradition, indicates 
a mind which would not have been negligent in comparing and 
sifting any theories or legends which may then have been 
current as to the site of Homeric Troy. When Lycurgus 
expressly distinguishes the continued desolation of that site 
from the long-delayed reparation of Messene, we are entitled, 
nay constrained, to regard this statement not as the random 
utterance of a heedless declaimer, but as the deliberate judg- 
ment of one for whom such questions, as touching the noblest 
poetical heritage of Greece, possessed a high and sacred interest. 
The grounds on which his statement rested may very possibly 
not have been such as would satisfy modern criticism; but it is 
at least probable that he commanded, and used not carelessly, 
such materials for the formation of an opinion as existed in 
the age of Demosthenes. And his conclusion, whether correct 
or not, was at any rate one which could be confidently addressed 
to a large body of Athenian citizens, every one of whom had 
lately had his attention drawn in the most striking way to 
the Greek Ilium, and to its pretension of local identity with 
the Ilios of Homer. 

Taken with the evidence before cited, the passage of Lycurgus 
may, I think, be said to clinch the proof of the point for which I 
am now contending: viz., that in the general and settled belief 
of the ancient Greeks, including the most competent judges, 
Homeric Troy had been utterly destroyed, and had thereafter 
remained desolate. 

But among the inhabitants of the Greek Ilium, as we have 
seen, there were dissentients from this belief, who not only 
maintained that their town stood on the site of Homeric Troy, 
but that the site had never been deserted; nay, that visible 
monuments of Priam’s city were still among them. The 
question which I propose next to consider is this:—Was that 
theory practically confined to the Ilians themselves, or does it 
appear to have obtained any considerable share of support 
among judges presumably more impartial? Is anything known 
Kal Tov Tis wéAcws ypappaTéa mapava- 
ayabeiva: Tay wonTav, AicxbAov, Xopo- yryveokew Tots bwoxpwopevors, obK ééet- 

var yap uAdAws simoxplverOa [Plut.] 


kAéous, Eipimldov, kal tas tpaydlas 
abtav év Kowm ypayapnévous puadrrev,  Vitt. X. Oratt. p. 841 F. 
c 2 
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as to the nature of the arguments by which it was advocated or 
impugned, and as to the character of the authorities on either 
side ? 

As a preliminary to such an inquiry, it is necessary to glance 
at the history—so far as it can be ascertained—of the Greek 
Ilium. According to the authorities which Strabo used, the 
Aeolic settlement had shifted its seat more than once, 
before it finally took up its abode on the site represented by 
the mound of Hissarlik. This happened ‘in the time of the 
Lydians,’ or, more precisely, ‘about the time of Croesus.’! Such 
a removal of a small settlement from one site to another was by 
no means unexampled in the Troad, and was one of the causes 
which had contributed to the confusion of topography? in that 
region. Thus ‘Dardanus was an ancient colony, but was of so 
little account that the kings frequently changed its abode—at 
one time removing it to Abydos—at another transferring it 
back to its original seat.’? Another example was Scepsis, in 
historical times distinguished from Palaiscepsis, a site about 
seven miles distant,—whence the town had been removed, said the 
legend, by Scamandrius the son of Hector and Ascanius the son 
of Aeneas.* Let this fact be carefully noted; for it suggests 
how the high antiquity of the Greek Ilium as a settlement in the 
Troad might be reconciled with a comparatively late date for its 
first establishment as a town on the site of Hissarlik. And hence, 
supposing that the historical prototype of Homeric Troy was a 
town which stood at Hissarlik, the tradition that the Homeric 
site had remained desolate may have been derived from Aeolic 
legends which arose while that site still was desolate—the 
Aeolic settlement having then a different seat. We might 
accept such a date as Strabo mentions for the foundation at 
Hissarlik, viz. ‘in the time of Croesus’ (circ. 560—546 B.c.), and 
might still hold that an Aeolic Ilium existed elsewhere much 
earlier. 

It is remarkable that the Jatest date suggested by ancient 
writers for the foundation of the Greek Ilium at Hissarlik should 


1 Strabo xu. § 25. feropoto: rAclous 2 ris ovyxioews Tay rémww : lic. § 22. 
peraBeBAnnéva Témous Thy méAw, borata 3 L.c. § 28, modAdnis of BaotaAcis of 
8 evrav0a ovppeivar Kata Kpotoov ud- pmey pereniCoy abrhy els “ABvdov of 8b 
Arora, Op. § 42, em) 8& tev Avddy 4% —dvgniCov dru eis 7d dpxaiov Krloua. 
vov éxrloOn Karoixla nad 7d fepdy. 4 7.c. § 62. 
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have been the reign of the last Lydian king. As this date 
is mentioned in connection with an argument to show that the 
Greek Ilium was not the Homeric, but was of recent origin, we 
may infer that some reason existed which precluded even the 
advocates of this view from going below the reign of Croesus. 
And the most natural account of such a reason would seem to 
be that the Greek Ilium preserved some well-marked traces of 
Lydian influence—in traits of its architecture, for instance, in 
some objects of art, or in some appliances of household life; or 
if not in these, at least in some definite and well-known tra- 
ditions. Now, immediately below those remains which alone he 
would ascribe to the Greek Ilium, Dr. Schliemann found some 
traces of Lydian workmanship which induce him to believe that 
a Lydian settlement had preceded the Greek town on this site. 
It seems unnecessary to suppose a distinct Lydian settlement, 
when it is remembered that the Troad is stated to have been 
subject to Lydia in the reign of Gyges (circ. 700—660 B.c.), and 
had doubtless been so from a much earlier time. The Aeolic 
settlement had probably been established at Hissarlik long 
before the reign of Croesus—the date assigned by those who 
sought to reduce its antiquity. A superior limit cannot, how- 
ever, be assigned with any approach to precision. The Lydian 
kingdom, under the dynasty of the Heracleidae, existed as 
a neighbour of the great Assyrian Empire from about 1220 
to 750 B.c. Then, like the Medes and Babylonians in the 
east, Lydia grew in power, and under the dynasty of the 
Carian Mermnadae rose, in the sixth century B.c., to be an 
independent empire of like rank with Media. Strabo’s vaguer 
phrase, éwi Avédaév, would thus more than cover the whole 
period within which can be placed the epoch of the early Aeolic 
settlements in the Troad. We can only say, indeed, that they 
were probably earlier than the Dorian and Ionian colonisation 
of the Asiatic seaboard ; that Lesbos and Cyme were the chief 
points from which the early Aeolic settlers worked their way 
inland ; that stations on the coast, at such places as Assus, 
Antandrus, Sigeum, must have preceded the occupation of such 
interior sites as that at Hissarlik. Dr. Schliemann thinks that 
1 This distinct Lydian settlement | Remains, but has been introduced for 
was not supposed by Dr. Schliemann _ the first time in J/ios. 
in his earlier work, Troy and its 
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the Aeolic Ilium had been ‘already long established’ at Hissarlik 
in the ninth century B.c.* I am not aware of anything which 
can be said against that view; though (unless objects found at 
Hissarlik can prove it) its probability must rest on general 
grounds. Granting it, however, to be approximately correct, 
then we certainly do not need to suppose a previous Lydian 
settlement; the wonder is not that traces of Lydian or oriental 
work should be found in the remains of an Aeolic town of 
that age; rather it would have been surprising if they were 
absent. 

I will now take in chronological order the chief historical 
notices of Ilium. 

1. 480 B.c. Herod. vii. 42,7? Xerxes, marching from Sardis 
to the Hellespont, visits the Trojan plain. On reaching the 
Scamander, ‘ he went up to the Pergamon of Priam, desiring to 
inspect it. When he had done so, and had inquired touching all 
those famous things, he sacrificed a thousand oxen to the Ilian 
Athene, and the magi poured drink-offerings to the heroes.’ 
Benodpevos 5é kal tuOdpevos xelvwv Exacta: this phrase makes 
it clear that Ilium was already ‘a show-place.’ The passage by 
no means proves that the ‘Pergamon of Priam’ was then 
identified with the acropolis of the Greek Ilium; but, to 
my mind, it strongly suggests it: for the temple of Athene 
Ilias stood on that acropolis, whence Mindarus, while doing 
sacrifice, descried the seafight off Rhoeteum in 411 B.c. (Xen. 
Hellen. 1. 1. § 4).. The mention of the heroes is a hint that ceiver 
is not to be referred to the Pergamon alone, but includes the 
sites pointed out in the plain, such as the tumuli of Achilles, 
Patroclus, Ilus, Aesyetes, and Batieia. In later days, at any 
rate, the precise positions of the Homeric ¢yyds and wild fig 
tree were pointed out to visitors. 

2. 399 B.c. Xen. Hellen. 11. 1.107. Ilium, though a walled 
town, appears as one of the weaker places in the Troad. The 
Greek towns there, with the exception of some on the sea-coast, 
were at this time subject to Pharnabazus, the satrap of Phrygia, 
forming what Xenophon calls 7 bapvaBdfov Aiorls. Two of the 
chief towns, Scepsis and Gergis, had just been seized by Meidias, 

1 Ilios p. 517. kat mvOduevos Kelvwy Exacta, TH AOnvaly 


2 és 7d Tpiduov Mépyauov dvéBn, TH IArdds Zvce Bods xiAlas, xoas be 
Mepov exwy OchoaOa* Oenoduevos St of udyor TotW Hpwor éxéavTo. 
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the son-in-law of a Dardanian Greek who had been the satrap’s 
lieutenant-governor ; but the other towns were still held for 
Pharnabazus by Greek garrisons. Dercyllidas, arriving in 
command of the Lacedaemonian army, summons these towns 
of the Troad to surrender—offering them freedom and alliance. 
ot ev odv Neavépeis wal Insets Kab Koxvdiras éreiOovro: ‘Ac- 
cordingly the people of Neandria, Ilium, and Cocylus complied,’ 
their Greek garrisons being dissatisfied with their treatment by 
the satrap. The mention of [lium between two such petty 
neighbours sufficiently shows its insignificance. Scepsis and 
Gergis, on the other hand, are called ‘strong cities’ (§ 15), the 
latter having ‘very high towers’ (§ 22): Cebren is ‘a very 
strong place’ (§ 14). In eight days the Spartan general becomes 
master of nine towns, and Pharnabazus makes truce. It may 
be noticed that both at Scepsis and at Gergis Dercyllidas 
sacrifices to a local Athene on the acropolis.1 A passing mention 
by Demosthenes shows that, in 359 B.c., Ilium was still fortified. 
Charidemus, in breach of his compact with Artabazus, seizes 
Scepsis, Cebren, and Ilium—all of which seem then to have had 
walls capable of resisting besiegers.? 

3. 334 B.c. Alexander, on landing in the Troad, visits Ilium, 
sacrifices to the Ilian Athene, and dedicates in her temple his 
own panoply. In its stead, he took down from the temple walls 
some of those consecrated arms which were said to have served 
in the Trojan war. These—including the ‘sacred shield’ known 
as that of Achilles—were carried before him by his esquires 
when he went into battle.* He crowned and anointed the tomb 
of Achilles—from whose son Pyrrhus he claimed descent—and 
ran round it naked, with his companions: while Hephaestion 
paid like honours to the tomb of Patroclus. He offered sacrifice 
on the altar of Zeus Herkeios to the shade of Priam, deprecating 


in 352 B.c.). Cp. Plut. Sert. 1. 
8 Arrian, 1. 12 § 7. From a later 
passage of Arrian (vi. 9 § 8) it appears 


1 Earlier in the very same year 
(899 B.c.) Xenophon had led the rem- 





nant of the Ten Thousand through the 
Troad, from Lampsacus, over Mount 
Ida, to Antandrus; but he does not 
notice Ilium: Anab. vu. 8 § 7. In 
a writer whose Homeric sympathies 
were so keen, the silence is signifi- 
cant. 

2 Dem. Jn Aristocr. § 154 (spoken 


that Peucestas, son of Alexander of 
Mieza in Macedonia, had the honour 
of bearing before the King rh iepdv 
domlia...jv éx TOU vew THs "AOnvas 
Tis “IArdSos AaBov dua of elxev 
’Artavdpos, kal mpd abrod épépero év 
tais wdxas. Cp. Plut. Alex. 15. 
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his wrath against the race of Achilles. Games were ¢elebrated. 
Golden crowns were presented to Alexander by Asiatics and 
Greeks, as by the Athenian Chares, who then held Sigeum. 
Either at this first visit, or as Strabo says, after the battle of the 
Granicus, Alexander commanded that the poor town of Ilium 
should be enlarged by new buildings, and have the rank of 
‘city.’ He declared it politically independent, and exempt from 
tribute. These two latter privileges—autonomia and ateleca— 
were conferred, as an inscription shows, on Erythrae? also, and 
were doubtless shared by other Greek towns of Ionia and Aeolis. 

4, 301—281 B.c. North-western Asia Minor, from the 
Hellespont to Phrygia, was added to the dominions of Lysi- 
machus by the battle of Ipsus (301 B.c.). The prosperity of 
Ilium was still further advanced by him. He built a handsome 
temple of Athene, gave the city a wall of five miles in circum-- 
ference, and incorporated with it some decayed towns of the 
neighbourhood. In doing this, Lysimachus was executing an 
intention of Alexander, who, after the final overthrow of the 
Persian Empire, had despatched a gracious letter to Ilium, 
promising to confer on it still ampler benefits, to make it a 
great city, to give it a splendid temple, and to institute sacred 
games.” The respect of Lysimachus for Alexander's memory 
is similarly seen in the fact that he gave the new name of 
Alexandria Troas to the city founded by Antigonus on the 
west coast of the Troad, and by him called Antigonia: since 
‘piety seemed to prescribe that the successors of Alexander 
should perpetuate his name by the founding of cities, before 
they recorded their own.’ ® 

5. An inscription found at Hissarlik (and referred, on account 
of the form of the characters, to the time of Antigonus Doson, 
229—220 B.c.) shows that in the third century B.c. Ilium was 
the head of a xowvév, or federal league of free Greek towns, 
which probably comprised the district from Lampsacus on 
the Hellespont to Gargara on the Adramyttian Gulf. This 


? Erythraean inscription in Monats- Avow rév Mepody emoroAry karameupar 





berichte of Berlin Academy (1875), 
p. 554. OSidre emt re ’Adrctdvdpov kal 
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Geschichte des Hellenismus, 1. 233. 
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league had a Federal Council, cvvédpiov, which exercised inde- 
pendent political powers. It appears probable that it had been 
formed before 306 B.c., and that Alexander had authorised this 
distinct organisation under the city which he had so greatly 
favoured, instead of incorporating the Greek cities of Aeolis with 
the general Hellenic cowvév which had its cvvédpiov at Corinth.* 
Another inscription, of date circ. 280—200 B.c., distinguishes the 
‘royal domain’ (SacvAtKy yopa) of King Antiochus in North- 
West Asia Minor from that belonging to the autonomous Greek 
cities in alliance with him, as Ilium, Scepsis, and Gergis.? 

6. Twice in the third century B.c. Ilium was visited by the 
Gauls. In 278 B.c., or early in 277, after a successful raid on 
Thrace and the Chersonese, a detachment under Lutarius® 
crossed the Hellespont. According to Hegesianax, a native of 
Alexandria Troas (flor. cire. 190 B.c.), they went to Ilium, 
‘desiring a stronghold,’ but at once abandoned it, ‘because it 
was unfortified.’* The literal accuracy of this statement may 
be questioned : though it is quite possible that the Gauls may 
have found Ilium too weak for a fastness of marauders. Sixty 
years later, Attalus I. of Pergamus brought some Gauls over 





1 I do not observe any reference in 
Ilios (p. 633) to Dreysen’s interesting 
discussion of this inscription (first pub- 
lished by G. Hirschfeld in the Archaco- 
logische Zeitung, new series, vi1. (1875, 
p. 158) ; see Geschichte des Hellenismus, 
Ir. 2, 382. 

2 The inscription is a decree by 
which Antiochus (perhaps the Great, 
222-186 B.c.) grants to one Aristo- 
dicides of Assus an extensive tract of 
arable Jand, which he is directed 
mpooeveyrac0a: mpds Tv "IAtéwy moAw 
4 X«nvlwv. This is rendered in Dr. 
Schliemann’s Jlios (p. 629), ‘for him to 
confer on the city of Ilium or on the 
city of Scepsis.’ 

But the meaning evidently is—‘ for 
him ¢o attach to Ilium or Scepsis,’ ¢.¢. 
to hold wnder one of those cities. 
Antiochus wished to avoid establishing 
Aristodicides as independent proprietor 
on so large a portion of the BaoiAiKy 
xépa in the Troad as 2000 plethra. 
This would have given him a posi- 


tion intermediate between that of the 
royal suzerain and of the autonomous 
towns like Ilium, and might have 
become the first step to a duvacrela. 
The king therefore directs that the 
tenure of Aristodicides shall be civic, 
subject to the authorities of one or 
another of the larger free munici- 
palities. 

3 While the other leader, Leonnorius, 
returns to Byzantium ; Liv. xxxvItl. 
16. Strabo, on the other hand, mentions 
Leonnorius as dpxynyds pdAwta Tijs 
mepardoews (XII. 566), and Memnon 
(xrx. 3) names both. 

4 robs Taddras mepaiwbévras ex Tijs 
Eipdérns dvaBivar wey eis tiv wédw 
Seouévous epvpatos’ mapaxphua 8 éxAr- 
meiy did 7d drelxiorov. Strab. XIII. 
§ 27. Hegesianax, a friend of Antio- 
chus the Great, for whom he once 
discharged an embassy, was both a 
poet and a historian ; the statement in 
the text is referred to his work entitled 
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from Europe to help him in his war with Achaeus. After 
deserting his standard, they fell to pillaging the towns on the 
Hellespont, and finally besieged Ilium. The inhabitants of 
Alexandria Troas sent a force of four thousand men, raised the 
siege of Ilium, and drove the Gauls out of the Troad.} 

7. 190 B.c. At about this time Demetrius of Scepsis, then 
a boy, remembered Ilium to have been in a state of decay. It 
was, he says, ‘a neglected place’: the houses ‘ had not even roofs 
of tiles’ (but merely of thatch).2 There is not the slightest 
reason to doubt this. No Seleucid king appears to have taken 
such interest in the well-being of Ilium as was felt by Alexander 
and Lysimachus: while the incursions of the Gauls, and the 
insecure state of the Troad during the latter part of the third 
century B.C., would necessarily have affected the prosperity of 
the place. The temple on the acropolis still, of course, retained 
its prestige. In 192 B.c. Antiochus the Great led a fleet to the 
aid of the Aetolians : before sailing from the Troad, he went up 
from the coast to Ilion, and sacrificed to the Ilian Athene.* 

8. 190 B.c. Shortly before the battle of Magnesia, which 
destroyed the Asiatic power of Antiochus, the Roman army 
crossed the Hellespont and entered the Troad. The legend of 
Roman descent from Aeneas was officially recognised at Rome ; 
and it was convenient to recall it at a moment when the Roman 
arms “were entering Asia. The townsfolk of Ilium welcomed 
their kinsmen with a cordiality which was doubtless sincere ; 
and the Roman consul, Lucius Scipio, offered sacrifice to Athene 
on the acropolis. His brother and legate, the great Africanus, 


a mari ascendit, ut Minervae sacrifi- 


1 Polyb. v. 111. trav ydp Tadatéy 
caret.’ Liv, xxxv. 48. 
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xt. § 27. 

3 * Priusquam solveret naves, Ilium 


4 ‘Inde Ilium processit, castrisque 
in campo, qui est subiectus moeni- 
bus, positis, in urbem arcemque [the 
‘Tl¢pyauov’] cum escendisset, sacrifi- 
cavit Minervae praesidi arcis ; et Ilien- 
sibus in omni rerum vyerborumque 
honore ab se oriundos Romanos prae- 
ferentibus, et Romanis laetis origine 
sua’: ‘ While the Ilians, with every 
mark of honour which act or word 
could express, vaunted the Ilian descent 
of the Romans, and the Romans exulted 
in that lineage.’ (Liv. xxxvil. 37.) I 
fail to find in these terms the justifica- 
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lay ill just then at Elaea, the harbour of Pergamus. But for 
this accident, the ‘Homeric’ citadel where Alexander had 
worshipped could have boasted a like homage from the Roman 
conqueror of Zama. After the peace with Antiochus (189 B.c.), 
the Romans annexed Rhoeteum and Gergis to Ilium—‘ not so 
much in reward of recent services, as in memory of the source 
from which their nation sprang.’! The liberties of Ilium and 
the other Greek towns in the Troad were confirmed by Rome. 

9. The subsequent history of Ilium is little more than that of 
Roman benefits: the Roman ‘originum memoria’ is henceforth 
the dominant note. Fimbria, indeed, took it after a siege of 
ten days in 85 B.c., and left ruins behind him: but Sulla 
presently repaired that havoc.? Augustus added territory to 
Ilium, and confirmed its ancient privileges? The Emperor 
Caracalla (211-217 A.D.), on his visit to Ilium, is said to have 
emulated Alexander the Great in the honours which he paid to 
the tomb of Achilles.* The latest coins found at Hissarlik by 
Dr. Schliemann are those of Constantius II. (837-361 A.D.). 

10. I must now say a few words on the most curious Greek 
letter of the Emperor Julian, which Dr. Schliemann reprints 
from the Hermes, vol, ix. 257—266. It was there first pub- 
lished, from a MS. of the fourteenth century in the Harleian 
Library (5610), by Dr. C. Henning.> It purports to be written 
by Julian, after he had become emperor (i.¢. in 361-363 A.D.), 
and to describe a visit which he had made to Ilium some years 
before (apparently in December 354, or September to October 355). 
No doubt of its authenticity is expressed by Dr. Schliemann. 














tion of Ihne’s comment :—‘ If we may 
judge from the style of Livy’s narrative, 
the whole affair was a mere empty 
formality, in which neither the heart 
nor the imagination of the persons 
concerned was engaged ’ (vol. 111. 153); 
though it may be conceded that, in 
these mutual protestations, the Ilians 
were probably more effusive than their 
warlike offspring. Caius Livius, the 
colleague of Lucius Scipio in the 
consulship of 190 B.c., had also visited 
Ilium and offered sacrifice there (Liv. 
XXXVII. 9). 

1 ‘Tliensibus Rhoeteum et Gergithum 
addiderunt, non tam ob recentia ulla 


merita, quam originum memoria.’ Liv. 
XXXVIII. 39. 

2 Appian 1. 364 f, describes the 
destruction by Fimbria as complete: 
oixdredov obdtv airijs ovd fepdy od8 
&yadua er: Fv. Strabo xii. § 27 says 
that Sulla robs "lAidas mapeuvdhoato 
ToAAots émavophwuact. 

3 xdpav te 51) mpocévemer abtois, kab 
Thv éAevOeplay Kal thy dAerroupynolay 
abvrots cuvepvaAate : l.c. 

4 Dio Cassius, LXXvII. 16 ; Herodian, 
Iv. 8§4/. 

5 The Greek text of the letter is 
given at length in J/ios, p. 180, 
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Julian describes how, on visiting Ilium, he was received by 
one Pegasius, who showed him over the place. This Pegasius 
had been ‘a bishop of the Galileans’; and, says Julian, ‘I 
would not easily have admitted him to my society, if I had 
not been persuaded that, even while he seemed to be a Galilean 
bishop, he had known how to worship and honour the gods. 
I am not now telling you mere hearsay,’ Julian continues, 
‘gathered from persons who speak with a friendly or hostile 
bias,—for, indeed, I had heard a great many such stories about 
him, and thought (by the gods!) that he was more to be 
detested than any villain alive’ [as a zealous Christian]. 
Then the emperor gives the ‘facts and words’ which prove the 
real sentiments of Pegasius. At Ilium he and Pegasius visit 
the herdon of Hector, where a bronze image stands in a smal] 
shrine: over against it, an image of Achilles in the open air. 
The fires on the altars were still burning. Sacrifice had just 
been done. The image of Hector had been anointed with oil. 
‘« Why do the Ilians offer these sacrifices?” I asked Pegasius, 
cautiously sounding his opinions.’ Pegasius replies :—‘ What is 
there unnatural in their honouring a good man, their own 
citizen, just as we [Christians] honour the martyrs?’ Then 
Julian proposes that they shall go to the temenos of the Ilian 
Athene. Pegasius is most complaisant: ‘he led me thither 
with the greatest good-will,—opened the temple door,—and, as 
if calling me to witness his fidelity, showed me all the images 
of the gods (adydApara) scrupulously preserved. Nor did he do 
one of the things which those impious ones [oi dvaceBets éxetvor 
—Christians] are wont to do,—as when they trace upon their 
foreheads the token of the impious one [make the sign of the 
cross]; nor, like them, did he hiss to himself’ [in loathing of 
the gods]. Lastly, they visit the Achilleion. Pegasius—who 
was calumniously charged with having violated the tomb of 
Achilles—approached it with profound reverence. ‘ This,’ con- 
cludes Julian, ‘I saw myself. I have heard, from those who are 
his enemies, that he secretly makes prayer and does worship to 


1 éyy 5 KatadraBav eumipovs ert, dmromweipdpevos Apéua mas Exes 
puxpod déw pdvar Aaumpovs Eri, Tos yvemuns. 4 8, wal rl rodTo &roror, 
Bwpots, kal Arrapds GAnAmwuevny Thy &vdpa ayabby Eavtav wodlrnvy bomep 
Tod “Extopos eixdva, mpds TInydowv am- jueis, pn, tos paptupas, ef 
ddv, tl tadra, elwov, "IAccis Ovovow;  Ocpamevovow ; 
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the Sun. Now would you not have admitted my testimony, 
even Uf I had been a private person? ....Should we have made 
Pegasius a priest, if we had been conscious of any impiety on 
his part towards the gods? What if he did feign impiety 
[ae. Christianity], just with his lips, in those days [%.e. before 
the pagan revival under Julian], and put on those rags,—for 
the real purpose, as he often told me, of preserving the images 
of the gods? Are not we (pagans) ashamed to treat him as 
(the Christian) Aphobius treated him, and as all the Galilaeans 
pray to see him treated ?’ 

The acute reader will not now, I think, have much difficulty 
in divining the drift of this imperial epistle. When Julian 
was dead and the reaction was over, some enemy of this 
Pegasius (possibly a friend, too, of Aphobius or his opinions) 
desired to injure him, by representing him as a professed 
Christian who was at heart a pagan, and whose true sym- 
pathies had been plainly seen during the brief revival of 
paganism under Julian. ‘ Zven a private person, as the writer 
frankly remarks, might be believed on such proofs: but an 
emperor! And so the letter is ascribed to no less a personage 
than Julian himself. Observe the mention of honours paid 
to the tombs or relics of Christian martyrs.1_ This practice, 
attested as early as the beginning of the third century, was 
prevalent in the latter part of the fourth; and is here a 
token that the letter really belongs to the age which it claims. 
Pegasius must have been resident at Ilium; which, by the 
way, is one of several places in the Troad which Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus (911-959 A.D.) mentions as giving names to 
bishoprics2 As to the style, it is from the same mint as the 
letters of Phalaris, Themistocles, Socrates, Euripides, &c. And 
I may observe—since the fact has not been noticed by Dr. 
Schliemann or any of the numerous contributors to his volume 
—that it is not the only letter of the kind which describes a 
visit to Ilium. The tenth of the letters ascribed to Aeschines 





1 The passage has been quoted 
above. Remark in it also how the 
writer is careful to mention the 
anointing of Hector’s image (Avmapds 
dAnAmpéevnvy)—a detail of pagan wor- 
ship loathed by Christians. Regarding 
the honours paid to the martyrs at 


this period, see the testimonies in 
Gibbon (c. xxviii. vol. 1. p. 427, 
ed. Smith) from the sophist Eunapius, 
Caius apud Euseb. 11. 25; Chrysostom ; 
and Jerome advers, Vigilantium. 

2 Meyer, Jroas p. 97 ; Ilies p. 183. 
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relates the adventures of a sight-seer who spent several days at 
that place,! inspecting ‘the tombs,’ and whose Homeric enthu- 
siasm was such that, as he tells us, he purposed to stay until he 
had recited the appropriate verses of the J/iad at every one of the 
Trojan sites! The really interesting fact which these letters of 
‘ Julian’ and ‘ Aeschines’ reveal is that, in the earlier centuries 
of our era, the Trojan apparatus of Ilium was still intact. The 
temenos of the Ilian Athene was still sacred, her temple was 
still adorned with statues : offerings still burned upon the altars : 
the tumuli of the heroes were still shown: honours were still 
paid to the spirits of Hector and Achilles. Then, about the 
end of the fourth century A.D., Ilium is lost to view in the same 
shades which close over Delphi, Olympia, and Delos, 


The foregoing sketch has placed before the reader those facts 
which it is necessary to know, in order to apprehend the points 
of view from which the ancient world regarded the claim of 
the Greek Ilium to occupy the site of Homeric Troy. The 
question had two aspects, which must be carefully distinguished ; 
I may call them the political and the antiquarian. 

Alexander the Great solemnly recognised Ilium as the repre- 
sentative of Homeric Troy, possessing the very altar which had 
stood on Priam’s citadel, the very arms which had been borne 
by the heroes. The Roman consul, in like manner, offered 
sacrifice to the Ilian Athene, and publicly acknowledged Ilium 
as the city of Aeneas, the metropolis of Rome. Each of these 
official acts had a political meaning. The Aeacid legend was, 
just then, of practical importance for Alexander. The Aenead 
legend was, just then, of practical importance for the Romans. 
Neither a Macedonian nor a Roman leader could have entered 
Asia with any title-deed so impressive in the eyes of those 
populations whose adhesion or antagonism was likely to turn 
the scale. What did it matter to Alexander whether the lyre 
of Paris which the Ilians showed was really the lyre of Paris 


When this letter was written, 





1 SiarpiBévrwy yap udy moAdAds 
Nuépas ev “IAlp Kal pr) wAnpovpévwr 
Tis Odas Tav Taw (Hv 5é wor yvdun 
pévery ews Amavta dieterAOw Ta ev TH 
*TAid&s xn mpbs airois Exaoras trip dy 
Td tn ear) yeyevnuéva) dumlarres Huepa, 


K.T.A, 
then, the trade of the local repinynral 
at Ilium was still flourishing ; and many 
traits of language (as the use of uh) 
indicate a date later than Lucian, 
perhaps circ. 250—400 A.D. 
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or not? What did the Romans care whether this or that was 
the precise point at which their pious ancestor had sallied 
forth with Anchises on his back? There was no doubt, at any 
rate, about the Trojan plain, Mount Ida, and the Hellespont. 
The descendant of Achilles, the progeny of Aeneas, felt no 
desire to press the Ilians with trivial or indiscreet questions ; it 
might, indeed, have been awkward in many ways. And thus— 
affirmed by religious rites, military pomp, imperial favour—the 
sanction of two independent traditions,—each in its own day 
bound up with the mastery of the world,—was given to the Greek 
Ilium. It became the Homeric Troy—if we may be allowed the 
phrase—of official language and ceremonial. To deny this claim 
on a public occasion,—as when Augustus was decreeing favours 
to it, Nero speaking of it in the Forum, or Caracalla honouring 
it with his presence,—would have been an uncourtly and un- 
popular heresy. It might have been expected that the set of 
the vulgar tide would have had its usual influence on the private 
judgment of ‘independent’ and ‘original’ critics. But when 
we inquire what appears to have been the general verdict of 
presumably competent judges, the result is very remarkable. 

As Strabo is our principal authority on this question, it is 
indispensable to consider, first of all, the nature of the sources 
which he appears to have used for the account of the Troad in 
his thirteenth book. As a native of Amaseia in Cappadocia, 
he may well have felt a more than ordinary interest in the 
geographical antiquities of Asia Minor; and nowhere else, 
perhaps, in his whole work is his diligence more animated than 
in his survey of the scenes made immortal by the Jiiad. Else- 
where he has declared his belief that Homer is the ‘ pioneer of 
geographical lore,’ apynyérns Tis yewypagdixns éumeipias. Here, 
on the threshold of the Troad, he claims the indulgence of his 
readers on these special grounds: (1) the voluminous character 
of the materials accumulated by writers who have discussed the 
sites of this district ; (2) the changes of population, Hellenic or 
barbarian, which the country has experienced ; (3) the incom- 
patibility, and occasional obscurity, of the accounts given by 
the numerous writers whom he has consulted—beginning with 
Homer, who, as he truly observes, ‘leaves room for conjecture 
on most points.’1 We have not very long to wait for an 

1 Strabo xi. § 1. 
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example which illustrates the meaning of this appeal. What 
are the boundaries of Aeolis? What is the proper meaning of 
‘Troia’? There is no agreement among the authorities ; Strabo 
gives us our choice of the following ! :— 

1, Homer, who takes the east boundary of the Troad from 
the Aesépus. 

2. Hudoxus, the geographer, of Cyzicus, whom, as he tells us 
himself elsewhere, Ptolemy Euergetes II. sent on a voyage to 
India, cire. 130 B.c. This writer slightly contracts the limit, 
taking it from Priapus and Artacé in the Cyzicenian territory. 

3. Damastes of Sigeum—who, if, as was said, he was a 
disciple of Hellanicus, must have flourished about 400 B.c.: a 
writer whom Strabo elsewhere blames Eratosthenes for follow- 
ing too implicitly. Damastes, again, further reduces the size of 
the Troad—taking it from Parion. 

4. Charon of Lampsacus (who flourished perhaps about 
500 B.c.) takes off another thirty-five miles or so. 

5. Scylax of Caryanda (near Halicarnassus: flor. perhaps circ. 
350 B.Cc.,—the reputed author of our [lepézAovs) begins from 
Abydus. 

6. Ephorus agrees with the last-named. This historian (a 
pupil of Isocrates) must have dealt with the Troad in the sixth 
book (Agia cal AvBvn) of his Hellenic, or rather Universal, 
History from the return of the Heracleidae to 341 B.c. ‘And 
others,’ Strabo adds, ‘speak otherwise.’ 

This is an instance of the methodical manner in which he 
set to work : the authors are ranked as above,—zi.c., not in order 
of time, but from the largest definition of the Troad to the 
smallest. We have seen that, when a learned Greek writer 
says gaciy, or the like, he usually has in view several particular 
authorities, whom he does not care to enumerate by name. 
With regard to Strabo’s account of the Troad,—in which he 
frequently uses such phrases,—the inference is not merely 
probable but certain. In the passage just noticed, where the 
witnesses differed, it was necessary to name each ; and he named 
no fewer than five besides Homer: Eudoxus, Damastes, Charon, 
Scylax, Ephorus. So in other passages of this book, where 
some local point is under discussion, he quotes Heracleides 


1 Ib. § 4, 
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Ponticus, Callisthenes, Timosthenes of Rhodes, the geographer 
Artemidorus, Posidonius of Apamea, &c, It is abundantly 
clear that Strabo was thoroughly conversant with the literature 
—voluminous, as he himself says—which dealt with the topo- 
graphy of the Troad. 

Now we will see how he deals with the question as to the site 
of Homeric Troy. When a topographical question—especially 
concerning a famous place—is one on which weighty opinions 
are divided, Strabo never fails to say so. But here there is no 
trace of such perplexity. Strabo introduces the subject by 
simply saying, as if stating a generally acknowledged fact :— 
‘Tlus did not found his city on the present site, but about 
thirty stadia [about 32 miles] further inland to the east, nearer 
Ida and Dardania, at what is now called the village of the 
Tlians. The present Ilians, however,—whose vanity prompts them 
to identify the existing with the ancient city—have provoked 
controversy on the part of those who judge from Homer's 
poetry; for it is not probable that the present city was the 
Homeric. And others, too, [in addition to those who judge 
from Homer’s poetry,] relate that the city has changed its site 
several times, and finally took up its present site about the 
time of Croesus,’ ? 

It appears, then, that the accepted view among Homeric and 
historical students was against the claim of Ilium to be Homer’s 
Troy ; and that this claim was regarded as springing simply 
from the vainglory of the Ihans. Then follows a rapid his- 
torical sketch of the Greek Ilium, based on several authorities. 
And then we come to the topography of the Ilian plain. The 
valleys of the Simois and the Scamander are briefly defined, 
with reference to the Greek Ilium. ‘A little further to the 
east,’ Strabo continues, ‘is the village of the Ilians, where it is 
believed (voyiGerar) that the ancient Ilium was situated, thirty 
stadia distant from the present city.? ‘No vestige of the 


1 Ib, § 25. ob yap evraida ipvce axhnaor Adyov Tos ex THs Ophpov 
thy wodw Brov viv ~otw, GAARA oxXESSY = FoLhTEws TeKuapouevas’ ob yap eoiKev 
Tt tpidkovra aradlos dvwrépw mpos airy elvar x Kal’ “Ounpov. Kad KAA 
ém «al mpds thy “linv nal thy 8 foeropovor mdrclovs peraBeBAnkévan 
Aapdavlayv «ard tiv viv Kadrouuérny rdémovs tiv modu, borara § evradba 
*TAréwy kdunv (at Akshi-Kioi), of 8@  cuppetva: nard Kpotoov uddora. 
vov ’IArets PiAodokodvres kai Oé- 2 Ib. § 35. 

Aovres elvat Ta’Tny Ty wakcudy mape- 
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ancient city is preserved’:! though ‘the present Ilians’ have 
a story that Troy was only partially destroyed.? ‘Its utter 
destruction is, however, allowed with one consent by the writers 
from Homer onwards—among others, by the orator Lycurgus.’? 
And ‘it is conjectured (eixafover) that the ancient site was 
thenceforth shunned as ill-omened.* 

When we consider these phrases—oi é« Tijs “‘Ounpou trouoews 
Texpatpopevor—Kal arrow 5€ iatopovat—vopllerar—eixdfovar, 
&c.—when we consider, further, the positive proofs given above 
that Strabo had before him a large number of writers on the 
Troad,—is it possible, I ask, to deny that Strabo’s rejection of 
the Greek Ilium’s claim to be Homeric Troy is based on the 
general consent of the best authorities available to him, that is, 
of those writers who had studied the subject, in the full light 
of ancient tradition and local knowledge, from the time of the 
earliest logographers to the age of Augustus? I maintain that 
it is impossible to deny it; and I venture to think that the 
same will be the conclusion of any reader who has taken the 
trouble to follow the course of the foregoing argument. 

Among the numerous writers whom Strabo consulted on this 
subject, one was necessarily prominent, since the nature of his 
work had led him to investigate the question with especial 
minuteness. This was Demetrius, a native of Scepsis in the 
Troad, who, as we have seen, had been in boyhood about 190 
B.C.; he is described as contemporary with his fellow-labourers 
on Homer, Crates and Aristarchus.5 Demetrius wrote a work, 
in thirty books, entitled Tpwixos Svadxocpos, The Marshalling 
of the Trojans, an exhaustive commentary on the catalogue of 
the Trojan forces in the second book of the Jliad. This work 
appears to have been one of the most wonderful monuments of 
scholarly labour which even the indefatigable erudition of the 
Alexandrian age produced. The most complete examination of 
every point which the subject raised or suggested was supported 
by stores of learning drawn from every province of ancient 
literature, from every source of oral or local tradition. 


1 1b. § 38. obddty 8 Ixvos od era 5 Ib. § 55. ward toy abrdy xpdvor 


Tis apxalas mérAEws. yeyoves Kpdrnti wat "Apiordpxw. He 
2 Ib. § 40. was a peipdxiov (§ 27) &re mparov Pwuator 
3 Jb. § 41. THs ’Aclas éréBnoav: and would have 


4 Ib. § 42. been in middle life about 160-150 B.c, 
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Mythology, history, geography, the monographs of topographers, 
the observations of travellers, poetry of every age and kind, 
science in all its ancient branches, appear to have been laid 
under contribution by this encyclopaedic commentator, who 
must have deserved the epithet of yadxévrepos almost as well as 
Didymus. The great reputation of his Diacosmus in antiquity 
is attested by the frequency with which it is quoted, often at 
length, in the most various contexts. It was, in fact, a repertory 
of archeological lore, and was used much as a modern student 
uses a dictionary of antiquities. It is quoted by the scholiasts 
on Homer, Pindar, and Apollonius Rhodius; by Harpocration, 
Suidas, Tzetzes, Stephanus Byzantinus; by Ptolemaeus, son of 
Hephaestion, an Alexandrian scholar in the reign of Trajan, 
from whose «aw iotopia Photius gives a long excerpt.’ 
Athenaeus cites Demetrius, sometimes at length, on about 
fifteen different occasions; Strabo quotes him, not merely in 
reference to North-Western Asia Minor, but in seven other 
divisions of his work, and in more than twenty-five passages.” 
One or two of these will serve as specimens. In his First Book. 
which forms part of a general introduction to the detailed 
treatment of particular countries, Strabo is discussing the 
action of exceptional physical causes, such as deluge or earth- 
quake, in altering the configuration of the earth’s surface. 
Many writers, he says, have collected instances of such 
calamities ; but it will suffice to mention the examples adduced 
by Demetrius of Scepsis. The liad says that the Scamander 
has two springs (7ryya/), one warm, the other cold. Demetrius 
had suggested that the disappearance of the warm spring might 
have been due to seismic disturbance, and, in illustration of this 
theory, had referred to recorded instances of great earthquakes 
in Lydia and Ionia—extending from Ionia even as far as the 
Troad, by which whole. villages were swallowed up, Mount 
Sipylus rent, and lakes formed out of marshes. The calamity 
at Chios, which the whole civilised world is now deploring, 
is thus but the latest effort of the forces whose activity in pre- 
cisely that region Demetrius could trace back to a prehistoric 


1 Cod. 190. the Fragmenta Historicorwm, p. 382. 
2 A list of references to very many Even in a voluminous special work 
quotations from Demetrius is given it would have been impracticable to 
by Miller, in the 4th volume of _ transcribe a fourth part of them. 
D2 
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past. Again, in his account of Argolis, Strabo says that between 
Troezen and Epidaurus there was a place called Mé@ava; but 
that in some mss. [in all owr ss.] of Thucydides it was 
written Me@wvn. Hence, Demetrius thought, it had been in- 
correctly substituted for the Macedonian Methone, in the legend 
which represented the people of the Argolic town as refusing 
ships to Agamemnon.” In describing the Elean Triphylia, 
again, Strabo notices that the worship of Demeter and Perse- 
phone is there in peculiarly close association with the worship of 
Hades. The reason, he adds, may be that which Demetrius of 
Scepsis suggests ; Triphylia yields good crops, but it also produces 
the black-spined nightshade, and is subject to the red-blight.° 
The general impression left by these and similar notices of 
Demetrius is that of a thoughtful mind, essentially critical, 
with considerable ingenuity, and with the power of concen- 
trating varied knowledge on a given point, The task which 
Demetrius had made his own was the topographical exegesis of 
Homer. In that task, the first condition of success was the 
correct determination of the site for Homeric Troy. On this 
question, then, we may be quite certain that Demetrius brought 
to bear all the resources of his shrewdness, his learning, and 
his minute acquaintance with the native soil which he had 
known from childhood. If he failed to fix the site of Troy 
correctly, then his life-labour would be tainted by an irre- 
mediable vice. All his computations of distance, all his esti- 
mates of relative position for the minor localities of the Troad 
would be stultified by the misplacement of their centre. Yet 
Dr. Schliemann thinks that Demetrius deliberately chose a false 
site for Troy, because, as a native of Scepsis, he was too jealous 
of the neighbouring Greek Ilium to admit a claim which his 
critical conscience secretly ratified. The view of Demetrius 
was ‘suggested by vanity.’ ‘He envied Ilium the honour of 
having been the metropolis of the Trojan kingdom.’ He was 
actuated by ‘mere jealousy and envy.’* I desire to speak with 


1 Strabo 1. iii, § 17, of the Cretan wi@0: and many other 
2 Id, viii. vi. § 15. passages incidentally attest his pos- 
3 Jd, vil. iii. § 15. From another session of accurate knowledge founded 
place, x. iii. § 20, where he is quoted on laborious researches. 
regarding the worship of Crete, it 4 Troy and its Remains (1874), p. 41 
appears that he had made a collection of English ed. (1875) ; Ilios, p. 168. 
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the greatest deference towards Dr. Schliemann; but I must 
confess that this hypothesis appears to me one of the most 
extraordinary that could be seriously advanced. There is 
an English saying which contemplates the possibility of a 
person cutting off his nose in order to spite his face ; and if 
Demetrius indeed marred the central feature of his work for the 
sole purpose of exciting these pangs in his neighbours, then the 
town of Scepsis may claim to have produced the person who, 
in recorded history, has perhaps approached most nearly to that 
ideal of self-sacrificing malice. In rejecting the pretensions 
of the Ilians, Demetrius was so far from being singular, that, 
as Strabo shows, he was supported by the general verdict of 
competent ancient judges. Nor does the case stand as if 
Scepsis was a possible claimant of honours to be alienated from 
Ilium ; for, wherever Homeric Troy might be placed, it could 
never be identified with Scepsis. And, as if kind fortune had 
meant to shield the Scepsian from this very charge, Strabo 
chances to mention elsewhere that Demetrius had already 
provided for the Homeric dignity of Scepsis in another way, 
viz., by making it the royal seat of Aeneas (Bacinevov tod 
Aiveiov), on the strength of its position relatively to Lyrnessus.! 

Strabo rapidly glances at some of the arguments derivable 
from the Jliad against the identification of the Greek Ilium 
with Troy: but it is to be remarked that they are introduced in 
connection with the current belief (vouiferar), not in connection 
with the name of Demetrius.2 The Scepsian may have used 





1 Strabo xm. § 53. Aeneas, pur- 
sued by Achilles, flies to Lyrnessus. 
Iliad xx. 189 f. 

2 Strabo xi. § 35. The arguments, 
which are given merely as samples, not 
in any wise as a complete statement of 
the case, are all of the class which 
assume the absolute topographical pre- 
cision of the JZiad, and have no value 
on any other view. They turn on these 
points:—1. Position of Callicoloné 
relatively to Troy: Jliad xx. 63, 
2. Post of the Lycians at Thymbra— 
too far from the Greek Ilium: J/. x. 
430. 38. Position of the épweds: Ji. 
vi. 433. 4. The pnyés: Jl. rx. 354. 
5. The vatora®uoy near Sigeum : if the 


distance from Ilium was not greater, . 
why did not the Achaeans build a 
veixos sooner? 6. Why did Polites, 
the oxords, station himself on the top 
of the mound of Aesyetes—which is 
but five stades from Ilium—when the 
acropolis of Ilium itself would have 
afforded a better view ?—ZJU. 11. 792. 

I must remark one very interesting 
point in this passage of Strabo—the 
parenthetical reference to a hint thrown 
out by Aristotle. vewor) yap yeyovévas 
gnol rd retxos, H odd eyévero, 5 Be 
mwAdoas ToinT)s Hpavicev, ws *“Apiorro- 
TéAns gonolv: ‘for Homer says that 
the wall (at the ships) was made only 
at a late point in the siege (or perhaps 
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them ; but we have not Strabo’s warrant for affirming that he 
did. One of these arguments turns on the alleged insufficiency 
of the distance between the Greek Ilium and the place known 
as the ‘station of the ships’ (vavora@yor) near Sigeum. After 
stating this, Strabo adds: ‘And Demetrius cites as a witness 
Hestiaea' of Alexandria, the writer on Homer’s Jiiad; who 
inquires whether the present city is that around which the war 
was waged,—and with regard to the Trojan plain—placed by 
the poet between the city and the sea—remarks that the plain 
now seen before the city is a later growth of alluvial deposit 
from the rivers.’ I entirely agree with Dr. Schliemann that the 
learned Hestiaea’s view as to the later origin of the plain was 
incorrect. Mr. Frank Calvert, in his dissertation on The Asiatic 
Coast of the Hellespont, has shown that geological testimony 
proves the sea to have been gaining on the land, rather than the 
land on the sea, from a date far anterior to the beginning of 
historical record. Dr. Schliemann is unquestionably right in 
concluding that the Ilian plain has undergone no considerable 
change, save perhaps in its hydrography, since the Homeric age. 
I may remark in passing that a very interesting parallel to the 
theory of Hestiaea regarding the alluvial formation of the Ilian 
plain is supplied by the remarks of Herodotus on the alluvial 
extension of the Egyptian Delta. Herodotus, it will be remem- 
bered, says that ‘any one with common sense’ can perceive that 
the Delta, and indeed all Northern Egypt to a distance of three 


in scholiis minoribus 7 64, et ab 
Eustathio ad Iliad. y’. Neuter autem 
ex his, ac ne Strabo quidem, Histiaeae 
[sic] ipse scripta inspexit’: Bzblioth. 
ii. 5. 

Harles adds (vol. i. p. 516): ‘In 
schol. Marcianis [the Venetian scholia] 


it was never made at all, but the poet 
who created destroyed tt, as Aristotle 
says’). 

These words are not now extant in 
Aristotle, but are conjecturally referred 
to his *Awophuara ‘Ounpixd: see the 
Berlin edition, p. 1506 b. 44, frag. 





173. 

The conception implied here—that 
the details of the Z/iad may have been 
fancy-born, without any corresponding 
objective realities—is of peculiar in- 
terest if it was entertained by such 
a man, in an age of which the Homeric 
creed set so decidedly in an opposite 
sense. 

1 Of Hestiaea, Fabricius says (after 
noticing this passage): ‘Citatur etiam 


cod. B. et in cod. Lips. adducitur 
Hestiaeae interpretatio Iliad. 64, 
cur Homerus Venerem vocarit awream : 
‘Eoriaid now [read ‘Eotiala pnotv] 
h ypaumarinh, bre wédidv dor [wedlov 
éorl] xpucodv Kadovuevor, ev @ xpuvojv 


’Agpoditny TimacOa, Kal elvar obrws 
xpvojs “Appodirns fepdv: additurque 


Cleanthis expositio, év AésBy obtw 
Timacba xpvojy ‘Adpodirny. Conf. 
Olearii diss. de poetriis gr. ur. 38.’ 
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days’ voyage above Lake Moeris, is ‘an acquired country, the 
gift of the river,—having been either marsh or sea until the 
Nile laid down a soil, The fact is that the soil of the Delta 
coast-line rests on a bed of rock, which from a remote geological 
epoch must have been above the level of the Mediterranean. 
No sea-fossils have been found at a depth of forty feet in the 
Delta. Just as on the north-coast of the Troad, the sea, not 
the land, has been the invader along the whole line from 
Canopus to Pelusium. 

If a writer holds an uncommon or a solitary opinion, he is 
usually mentioned by Strabo ; whose fairness, indeed, is scarcely 
less remarkable than his comprehensive learning. He draws a 
clear line, for example, between a few subtleties of local identi- 
fication, into which he declines to follow Demetrius, and those 
broad positions—above all, his view regarding the site of Ilium 
—on which he acknowledges him to speak as a master.1 The 
claim of the Ilians had at least one ally outside of their own 
town; and Strabo does not withhold his name, though he very 
properly indicates the value of his testimony. Hellanicus 
maintained that the Greek site was the Trojan,—‘ favouring the 
Tlians,’ adds Strabo, ‘as is the manner of his chronicle.’ 

Hellanicus (circ, 482-397? B.c.) was one of those Aoyoypadou 
who compiled local traditions. Dionysius of Halicarnassus has 
clearly marked the characteristics of these compilers—whose 
works were then extant—as distinguished from the more 
properly ‘historical’ writers who came after them. (1) The 
logographers treated the annals of cities or districts separately, 








1 No one who wishes to appreciate 
the real weight of Strabo’s adhesion to 
Demetrius about Ilium ought to over- 
look this point. Strabo shows, in fact, 
the keenest feeling for the ludicrous 
side of Homeric name-hunting in the 
Troad. In Jliad 1. 857 we read, 
"AAUBns, 80ev apydbpov earl -yevébAn. 
To account for this, the topographers 
invented a place called ’Apyupla between 
Polichna and Palaiscepsis. Nay, says 
Strabo, but where then is ’AAUvBn ? 
‘ They ought to have rubbed their fore- 
heads, and made out that too, and not 
left their work to go halting and open to 


reproof, when they had once hardened 
their hearts’: éxpiv yap kal rovro 
wAdoo maparpwpauévous Td péTwrov, 
kal wh xwAdbv éay Kal Eromov mpds 
Zrcyxov drat H8n dmoreroAunkéras. 

If Demetrius sometimes errs on this 
side, that cannot (Strabo justly remarks) 
affect the weight of his main con- 
clusions. T&AAa 5 SwoAauBdvouer, } 
7d ye wAciota, Seiv mpocexew ws av5pt 
éumelpp Kal évtomlw, ppovticayri rte 
TocovTov Tept TOUTwY, K.T.A. XIII, § 45. 

2 His age is discussed in Miiller’s 
Frag. Hist. 1. xxiv. f. 
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without combining them into larger pictures—as Herodotus, 
for example, combines them. (2) Their object was to publish 
the records which the people of each place preserved either 
(i.) orally, or (ii.) in written documents, belonging (a) to the 
temples, or (0) to the archives of the State. (3) In publishing 
these, the wont of the logographers was to give the records 
‘such as they received them, ‘adding nothing, and taking 
nothing away.’ Among those records ‘were also some myths 
which had been matters of faith from a remote past, and some 
theatrical episodes which appear exceedingly foolish to a later 
age.’ This perfectly agrees with the account of Thucydides, 
who characterises the logographers as compiling their works 
with a view to popular effect rather than truth, and as dealing 
largely with matters which could no longer be verified, having 
passed into the region of fable.? 

Among the numerous works of Hellanicus in this kind 
(Bowwruakd, Oecerradixd, AcoBixd, Powwixixd, etc.), was a 
compilation of the legends belonging to the Troad (Tpwixa). 
The fragments suffice to show that, as might have been 
expected, Hellanicus set down the Jocal legends as he found 
them. Thus he records an ‘oracle’ given to the Trojans 
which directed them to abstain from ‘seafaring’ (vautvAia) 
—manifestly the local apology for inactivity in that direction? 
He is able to state that the mother of Priam was called 
Trymo.* He mentions Ilodvapyns as a name given to 
Dardanus by the people of the place (oi éyx@pro1).® Hellanicus 
was a native of Mitylene in Lesbos, which had been the 
earliest stronghold of Aeolic colonisation in those parts. In the 
seventh century B.€. Mityleneans are already established in the 
Troad® ; and Strabo tells us that the Trojan territory was taken 





1 Dionys. de Thue. c. 5, va kal rov 
abrdv puddtrovtes cromdy, boa Bierw- 
(ovro mapa Tois émixwplois myfjmar KaTd 
Z0vn te Kal Kara médres, etr’ év iepois, 
elr éy BeBhdros amoneluevar ypapat, 
TabTas eis Thy Kowhy amdytTwy yvaow 
*Eeveyneiv, olas mapéAaBov, uhTe mpoo= 
TiWévres avTais TL, UATE ahaipodyTes, ev 
als kal moot ries éviicay ded rod 
moAAOD TemigTEvnEevat Xpdvou Kal PeaTpi- 
wal twes mepimérera, moAd Td HALOLov 


exew Tots viv doxodoa. 

2 em) 7d pvd@des Exvevinnedra : Thuc, 
I, 21. 

3 Schol. on Iliad v. 64. 

* Schol. on Iliad 11. 250. 

5 Schol. on <Apoll. Rhod, 1. 916: 
tavdta toropet ‘EAAdvikos ev mpdr@ 
Tpwikav. The second book is quoted 
by Steph. Byz. s.v. "Aydmea. 

6 Strabo x11. § 38 ; Her. v. 94. 
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away from the Mityleneans by the Athenians in the Pelopon- 
nesian War! At the time when Hellanicus wrote, then, the 
Aeolic Greeks of Ilium and the Troad were still, as they had 
been from the first, in the closest relation with Mitylene. The 
Mitylenean Hellanicus had more, therefore, than the common 
motive of a logographer for adopting those local legends which 
were flattering to the Ilians. It would indeed have been 
astonishing if he had departed from his usual method of 
work, for the purpose of arguing that his kinsmen had no title 
to the honour on which the prestige of their town chiefly 
depended. 

Several passages show the value at which his evidence was 
rated in such matters; it will be enough to take one of them. 
Strabo, in his account of Aetolia, remarks that Homer names 
Olenus and Pylené as Aetolian towns. Olenus, which stood 
near the later Pleuron, was demolished by the Aeolians; the 
settlement at Pylené was transferred to a place further inland, 
and received the new name of Proschion. Hellanicus had 
written on the topography of Aetolia. ‘He mentions Olenus 
and Pylené as if they still existed in their ancient condition ; 
while he includes among the most ancient cities others which 
were founded at a comparatively recent date,—Macunia and 
Molucreia,—displaying the greatest carelessness in almost the 
whole of his account? Here then we have a measure for 
the worth of his bare assertion that Aecolic Ilium was Homeric 
Troy. But, as we have seen, Strabo, with all his extensive 
and exact knowledge of the ;literature relating to the Troad, 
mentions no other writer besides Hellanicus as having supported 
that theory. 

I stated at the outset of this paper that its scope was limited 
to examining the nature of ancient tradition and belief with 
regard to the site of Homeric Troy. In conclusion, I may 
briefly state the inferences which I draw from the preceding 
inquiry. 

1. The belief that Homeric Troy had been utterly destroyed, 


1 Strabo Lc. § 39. émideuxvigevos ev mdon oxeddv Te TH 

2 Strabo x. ii. § 6. ‘EAAdviKos P ovdt = ypaph. Cp. XI. ‘vii. § 3. Sopater 
tiv wept tavtas ioroplay oldev, GAN’ ws mentions the Alyurriaxd of Hellanicus 
ér kal adta@y ovoay év TH apxaig Kata- as full of pvOiKde Kal mrAacuarind. 
ordoet peuynta... wAclorny ebxéperay ‘ fables and fictions,’ Phot. cod. 161. 
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and that the site had thenceforth remained desolate, formed an 
essential part of the Trojan legend, not merely in popular Greek 
rumour, but also in the view of those ancients whose treatment 
of tradition was more critical. 

2. The claim of the Aeolic Ilium to occupy the site of the 
Homeric Troy is not known to have been supported by any 
writer, not an Ilian,’ except Hellanicus, whose opinion on this 
subject is worthless. 

3. The Ilians, who pretended that Homeric Troy had been 
only partially destroyed, pointed to monuments, arms, etc., 
which they claimed to have inherited from it. The authen- 
ticity of such relics was acknowledged by Alexander when he 
took the ‘sacred arms’ from the Ilian temple. His recognition 
of the Ilian claim was wholesale and totally uncritical. The 
subsequent Roman recognition was of the same character. 

4. On the other hand, the general verdict of competent 
ancient critics was decisively against this claim. 

5. The ancient Greek discussion of the Homeric site pre- 
supposed the strictly historical character and the minute 
topographical accuracy of the Jliad. 

6. The fact, therefore, of the prevailing ancient belief must 
be distinguished from its value. If the arguments drawn from 
the Iliad against the site at Hissarlik were conclusive (which is 
not the case), they would still prove nothing, unless we further 
assumed that theory of the Jliad on which they depend. 

7. The interest of the ancient belief, then, is principally 
historical. It is distinctly adverse to Hissarlik; and this 
should be frankly recognised. But it cannot detract from 
any positive presumption in favour of Hissarlik which Dr. 
Schliemann’s actual discoveries may have established. No 
evidence for the ancient belief exists which could be set against 
the evidence of the spade. 

8. If, however, the ‘taking of Troy,’ as told by Greek 
tradition, had a basis of historical fact, then it is improbable 
on general grounds (as distinguished from mere details of 

1 Polemon of Ilium (MoAg€uwy’tteds), stone on which Palamedes had given 
who lived about 200 B.c., espoused the _lessons in the game of draughts. See 
local tradition of his fellow townsmen the fragment (preserved by Eustathius 
in their completeness. It was in his on Jliad 11. 228) in Miller, Frag. Hist. 


Tepiqynots “IAlov that honourable 11. 125, 32, 
mention was made of the still extant 
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tradition) that the real siege was one which resulted merely in 
the partial destruction of the town, without even breaking the 
continuity of occupation. In this particular, then, the Greek 
tradition affects one part of Dr. Schliemann’s hypothesis. Any 
recognition of Homeric Troy’s historical prototype so far loses 
intrinsic probability if it forbids us to suppose that the catas- 
trophe was complete, and that its consequence, at least for a 
time, was the desertion of the site. 


R. C. JEBB. 


1 One, at least, of Dr. Schliemann’s respect an advantage over the ‘burnt 
prehistoric cities—that which he now city’ which he identifies with Troy. 
denominates the ‘Second ’—has in this 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF SOUTHERN 
AEOLIS. 


Part I.—ON THE COURSE OF SOME ROADS IN THE PROVINCE. 
OF ASIA. 


THE journey which Aelius Aristides made in the year 167 A.D. 
from Smyrna to Pergamus, and which he relates with much 
detail in the opening of the fifth book of his Hieroi Logot, is 
the most valuable evidence left as to the relative situation of 
Smyrna, Larissa, Cyme, Myrina, and Gryneion: and a careful 
study of it is the best foundation of a knowledge of Southern 
Aeolis. The main facts are as follows (Arist. ed. Dind. i. p. 
534). On the first day his baggage was sent on in front to 
Myrina to be ready when he arrived in the evening. When 
carriages had been got ready and he himself was prepared to 
start, noon had arrived. In the great heat he did not like to 
undergo the fatigue of travelling at this hour, and waited at 
his house in the suburbs of Smyrna till the heat passed. The 
comfort of his villa was seductive, and some matters of business 
detained him, so that he lost a great deal of time, and when he 
reached the khan before the Hermus, the sun was setting. He 
deliberated whether he should spend the night there, but the 
discomfort consequent on passing the night in a bad inn without 
his baggage made him resolve to go on. As he was crossing the 
Hermus, night had just set in, which shows that it was about 
one hour after sunset. A cool wind invigorated him, and he 
was glad on reaching Larissa, 75) Ba@elas éorépas, that the 
baggage was still in front, and that the inn was no better than 
the previous one. A little after midnight he reached Cyme. 
Every place was shut up, and he encouraged his followers, who 
apparently were anxious to stop here, to go on. On the journey 
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the cold became more severe. About cock-crow he reached 
Myrina, and found his baggage in the street, as it had reached 
the town after every place was shut. After in vain trying to 
get admission to any inn, they at last were received into the 
house of a friend. As they entered it was still quite dark, but 
after a fire had been kindled the morning star had arisen, and 
the light of day began to appear. He resolved, therefore, not 
to go to sleep by day. His road then lay through Gryneion, 
where he stayed some time to sacrifice to Apollo, to Elaea, 
where he spent the night; but in these cases no indication is 
given of the time required for the journey. 

How far can we trace the several stages of this journey? It 
lies almost exactly along the road which is still used from 
Smyrna to Pergamus. The path is indeed marked out by 
nature, and though it looks somewhat roundabout on a map, 
it is in reality the easiest that can be made. The Roman road 
from Smyrna to Pergamus was constructed by M’. Aquillius 
Glabrio, who was sent to Asia in B.c. 129 to regulate the 
province. He constructed a system of roads from Ephesus as 
the centre of the province ; one led to Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
and Tralles, another to Smyrna and Pergamus. Some of the 
milestones on these roads have been discovered, giving the 
distance from Ephesus. The fifth, on the road to Tralles, was 
discovered last year in making some alterations in the station 
at Azizieh, and now stands on the station platform close to its 
original position. 


MANISCAKYAAIOXNMANICY 
YTAT OL Po MAPO-N 
E 


The Greek part of the inscription is interesting palaeo- 
graphically, as showing the highly ornate form of letters used 
at so early a period. Another stone from the same road, found 
near Tralles, is published, C. J. G. No. 2920. The copy is both 
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faulty and imperfect, so that neither Boeckh, Waddington (Fastes 
des Prov. Asiat.), nor Rayet (Milet et le Golfe Latmique, i. p. 72) 
were able to restore it; but the complete stone shows at once 
the necessary corrections and additions— 


MI. [AQVILLIVS MI. F] 
C[O S$] 
X|X]VIN|T] 

MAN|IJOS AKTAAIOZ 
MANIOT TIATOS 
POMAION 
KO 


Then follow the beginnings of five lines of a Latin inscription ; 
this probably records a repairing of the road, as on a milestone 
in the Smyrna valley are recorded five successive repairs of the 
road to Sardis. 
Another milestone on the road from Ephesus to Tralles is 
‘ published by Lebas, No. 1652c., and more correctly in the 
Smyrna Movgeiov, 1876-8, p. 48. The stone has not been 
understood by Lebas. On one side is given the distance from 
Ephesus, on the other side the distance from Aidin. Lebas 
reads the former distance M A (i.c. M. XXX.) as XLI. and the 
latter distance M B (i.c. M. II.) as XLII., and thus introduces 
utter confusion into the inscription. The former is dated under 
Valerianus and Gallienus, the latter under Diocletian, Maximian, 
Constantius, and Galerius; but by a curious error the name of 
Constantius is given twice, in the first and in the third place. 
We learn from this inscription that the whole distance from 
Ephesus to Tralles was XXXII. miles. The distance by railway 
is XXXIV. English miles. The distance is greater by railway 
because the station for Ephesus is two miles further north than 
the ancient city gate, the Magnesian. The ancient road crossed 
from the Cayster valley to the Maeander by the same pass as 
the railway, but afterwards it took a different and shorter course 
through the city of Magnesia. 

In the end of December, 1880, the Rev. S. S. Lewis of 
Cambridge, and myself, saw another milestone close to Tralles, 
about half a mile to the west of the modern town. It was 
nearly dark when we examined it, and we could not read the 
whole inscription. We left Aidin the next morning early, and 
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I have not yet had the opportunity of examining the stone 
again. It was the thirty-first milestone, the two last lines 
being— 
1M P XXII PP Cos \ 
MIAA 


The whole road from Ephesus to Pergamus was repaired in 
the sixth consulship of Vespasian, A.D. 75. Two stones re- 
cording this event, but not apparently marking the distance, 
are published in the Movgeeiov of the Evangelical School at 
Smyrna, 1875-6, pp. 1, 2. They were found a short distance 
south of Smyrna. 

Observing these two kinds of milestones, we can by their 
help trace the course of the road from Smyrna to Pergamus. 
Near the probable site of Elaea the inscription on one of 
Vespasian’s stones has been discovered and published in the 
Movoeiov 1875-6, p. 14. The distance in the published copy 
is IIH, 88 miles. This is certainly too short. In line 10 of 
the published copy it is necessary to read dmrodedeuypévos 70 €; 
in copying, the Z of the stone has been mistaken for E. Now 
according to the Peutinger Table (with a correction, of which I 
shall speak below), the total distance of Elaea from Ephesus is 
98 miles, and a suspicion arises that the symbol for 90 on the 
stone has been misread. M. Fontrier, to whom the discovery 
and publication of the stone is due, showed me the copy which 
he had made in his note-book, and above the II he had placed 
a mark of interrogation when making the copy, but had omitted 
it in the published form. 

The road went on beyond Pergamus to Adramyttion and the 
Troad ; and one of the original stones found on the road between 
Pergamus and the Atarneus is published in Curtius’ Beitrdige. 
In that edition some mistake has been made, for the distance 
is given as CXXXI., and PAA in the uncial text, but in the 
cursive it is given doubtfully p(Aa ?). It is not obvious where 
the fault lies: the number looks a little more than one would 
expect. According to the Peutinger Table, Pergamus is 114 
miles from Ephesus, and the place where the stone is said to 
have been found seems on the map not much more than seven 
miles beyond Pergamus. 

These distances show that Lebas (Voy. Archéol., Inser. As. 
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Min. No. 6) has made an error in saying that the road to 
Pergamus went to Phocaea, and thence along the coast north- 
wards. The distance would in that case be very much greater 
than the assigned measurements. Moreover, no road would, 
owing to the character of the country, run along the coast north 
from Phocaea, as Lebas suggests. The road to Phocaea must 
have branched off the main road at some point in the Hermus 
valley. Strabo gives the distance as less than 200 stadia, 25 
M.P., but this is too low an estimate ; possibly the distance is 
not meant to be measured along the road. 

The same route that has been described is given in the 
Peutinger Table, but it puts Temnos between Smyrna and 
Cyme. I shall try afterwards to show that this must be a 
mistake, and that Temnos could not have lain on the road. It 
seems, therefore, certain (as might almost in fact be assumed 
without proof) that Aristides, who had, as his account clearly 
shows, no wish to diverge from the direct route, travelled by 
the main Roman road from Smyrna to Pergamus. What 
inferences can be drawn from his journey with regard to the 
situation of the towns through which he passed ? 

It would help much if we knew the exact time! when the 
journey was made. It was in the summer (@épovs dpa) when 
the heat had lasted long enough to make Aristides weak and 
ill. A careful perusal of the history of his thirteen years’ 
illness will, I think, show that the treatment prescribed in his 
dreams by the gods Asclepios, Serapis, &c., is generally singularly 
well adapted to his actual circumstances, and that in some cases 
it can be used as evidence of local peculiarities. Hence it is 
probable that the journey was made about the end of July or 
beginning of August, when the relief from the heat is still far 
off. Later than this, the very expectation of cooler weather 
about September 10 has an invigorating effect. Sunset on 


1 A few pages further on Aristides by Hadrian ; this temple he considers 


If this be 








says that next year in the same month 
he went to Cyzicus in the hieromenia 
there ; but I have no means in Smyrna 
of following up this clue to the exact 
season. Canter, in his introduction, 
argues that the festival was in honour 
of Zeus Olympius, and was celebrated 
in the great Temple of Cyzicus built 


to be the temple of Zeus. 
so, the festival would probably, like 
the Olympia at Pisa, be celebrated in 
the height of summer. The speech 
which Aristides delivered at this fes- 
tival is preserved, and may be found 
in Dindorf’s Edition, vol. i. d 
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August 1 takes place at 7 P.M., and sunrise at 5 A.M. Aristides 
was an invalid, and would not hurry too much; moreover, he 
had a considerable following with him (éy#yara ézropitero). 
Hence I think it will be very near the truth if we say that he 
travelled in daylight 4 Roman miles per hour, and in the night 
3+. He can hardly have started from Smyrna earlier than 
3.30 P.M., when the day is still at its hottest. We have then 
the following times and distances—* | 


Distance , Leaves Smyrna 3.80 P.M. | 

on Peutinger At the Khan 7 a Distance from Smyrna 14 M.P. 
Table. Crosses the Hermus 8 ae is a a 18. 5 
At Larissa 9.45 ,, ” ” 5, Cees 
33 Reaches Cyme 12.15 a.m. Pe re $3, 

Leaves Cyme 13:80 ,, 
42 Reaches Myrina SH5- 5, ‘3 3 199 = 4% 5 

| First light 4 ~ 





Read in this light, the journey is remarkably like what one 
would tell of a journey at the present day. The stopping- 
places, the khan and Larissa, are exactly the points where one 
would find it convenient now to rest the horses. Close to the 
low hill on which I shall try to show that Larissa was built, 
there is still a little hut where travellers generally stop. In 
the Hermus valley one great difference exists. The river is 
apt to shift its course, and one can hardly reconcile the times 
assigned if one supposes the river then had the course that it 
now has, except at the expense of making the road deviate 
from what seems the best and most natural route. Ten years 
or so ago the Hermus changed its course in a single night, and 
now the crossing is at a point about four miles west of its former 
position. The old course is that given in Kiepert’s map, and is, 
I believe, much the same as it was in the time of Aristides, 
The present crossing is close to the railway, a mile before 
Ulujak,? and my belief is that the khan stood here, about 
four miles from the Hermus. It would then serve travellers 
going either to Temnos and the towns in that part of the 








1 It would be tedious to give the 
reasons which support each stage given ; 
I have worked out the several steps 
from actual experience, and I believe 
that the account given cannot be far 
wrong. The coincidence of the results 
with the Peutinger distances was not 


H. S.—VOL. IL. 


observed till the whole calculations 
had been made. 

2 There are, of course, many other 
crossings, but according to my concep- 
tion of the course taken by the road, 
it would pass not far from this point. 


E 
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Hermus valley, or to Cyme. The former would naturally 
follow Aquillius’s road to this point, and then go off towards 
the north. 

The present track to Pergamus does not go quite up to Cyme, 
but turns off to the north across the lower part of the plateau, 
a short distance before the sea. It does not touch the sea coast 
till near Gryneion, but keeps a little way inland. Aquillius 
naturally made the road lead through the important cities of 
Cyme and Myrina, and at the same time secured for it an easier 
and more level course. I think engineers would now select 
nearly the same course, 

The distances which we must then assign are as follows :— 


Smyrna XLIV. miles from Ephesus.! 
Larissa about XXIV. milesfrom Smyrna LXVIII. ,,_,, ” 
Cyme XXXIII. ar. es : Fs.©.0./ § Res ” 
Myrina XLII. ” ” ” LXXXVI. ” ” ” 
Gryneion XLVII.? ss ie ma XCI.? (89 ” 
Elaea LIV. es : BONEN. G5. 35 ” 
Pergamus LXX. a . a CXIV. Ss ” 


Gryneion is not mentioned on the Peutinger Table, and 
Strabo’s distances are quite different from those of the Table, 
so that his account cannot be used. I suppose it to lie nearly 
halfway between Myrina and Elaea. 

Strabo (XIII. p. 622) gives two accounts of the distances 
between Cyme, Myrina, Gryneion, and Elaea. The first is, 


Cyme to Myrina 40 stadia 5 M.P. 
Myrina ,, Gryneion 40 ,, S55 
Gryneion ,, Elaea 40 ,, 6 5 
Elaea », Pergamos 120 _,, BD. ys 


The second he quotes from Artemidorus, who estimates the 
distances as much greater, but seems to take them along the 
coast line (éyxoAmifovrr). Only in one case does he state the 
full distance, viz. from Gryneion to Elaea 70 stadia. He does 
not mention the distance from Smyrna to Cyme, but that from 
Cyme to Elaea is certainly below the truth, while the Peutinger 
Table seems quite consistent with the map. Artemidorus, on 
the other hand, is decidedly above the true measurement. So 
far as my experience goes, the distances given by Strabo are 


1 On this distance see below. 
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generally a little short of the truth. This is the case with the 
XL. stadia that he places between Sardis and the tombs of the 
Lydian kings, and, I believe, with the XX. stadia between 
Smyrna and the [ladavd [lodus. He places CCCXX. between 
Ephesus and Smyrna, and as he mentions that the distance is 
measured across by Metropolis, which is quite out of the direct 
line and on the course of the road, it is evident that he ought 
to agree with the measurement of the road. The question 
arises whether that measurement can be determined. 

A milestone is published by Lebas, /.c. No. 6; it was found 
at Bournabat. The distance is some number between forty and 
fifty. In discussing the inscription Lebas makes a curious error. 
He thinks that the road from Ephesus passed Bournabat before 
reaching Smyrna, and that the distance between the places is 
about two miles. The road came straight north, passed on the 
west side of Mt, Pagus, not on the east side like the modern 
road and railway ; the reason being that the ancient city lay 
more on the west side of Pagus than the modern. Bournabat 
is 43 English miles in a straight line from Smyrna, and does 
not-even lie on the road from Smyrna to Pergamus. It must 
have had a separate road, and the milestone in question has no 
relation to those which certainly belong to the great road. It 
mentions only the sixth consulship of Claudius (4.D. 37); and 
perhaps we may conclude that the Roman road was first made 
in that year. A bad country road must of course always have 
existed. Now as Bournabat is about five Roman miles from 
Smyrna, the distance of Smyrna from Ephesus cannot be more 
than 44 miles. Strabo twice gives it as 40 miles, and the 
Peutinger Table gives it as 34. The distance by railway to the 
city of Ephesus (as distinguished from the railway station) is 
50 English miles. The railway certainly traversed the same 
pass into the Cayster valley that was followed by the Roman 
road. That road passed through Metropolis according to both 
Strabo and the Peutinger Table; and Metropolis has been 
proved conclusively by M. Fontrier (Movcetov, 1876-8) to lie 
in this very pass, and not far from the railway. The railway 
makes a considerable circuit between Metropolis and Smyrna ; 
but it is not possible that the road could have been more than 
seven or eight miles shorter than the railway. This would 


make it about 44 Roman miles. We must then, as Lebas //.c.) 
E 2 
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suggested, correct the Peutinger Table to XXXXIIII. The 
reading on the milestone must therefore be restored as forty- 
nine. 

The main road constructed by Aquillius must be carefully 
distinguished from the road between Smyrna and Sardis, on 
which three milestones in the Smyrna valley are known. On 
the sixth it is recorded that the road was made in the proconsul- 
ship of Lollianus Gentianus, which Lebas places before the 
time of Aurelius, and successively repaired in the reigns of 
Septimius Severus, Aurelian, Diocletian, Constantine and 
Valentinian I. (Lebas, No. 8). The distances were measured 
from Smyrna. The second and eighth milestones are also 
published by Lebas, Nos. 7 and 9. The second records only 
the repairs under Constantine, the eighth only the original 
construction. 

Lebas (No. 1724 f.) has published another milestone, said to 
have been found at Menemen in the Hermus valley. It is also 
published by M. Fontrier in the Moveefov, 1875-6, p. 31, with 
a difference of reading. I have examined the stone, and find 
that M. Fontrier’s reading represents its present state. Under 
the Greek text are the symbols 


JA bl 


The end of the Latin text, in very indistinct symbols, is 


NoBIU CAL SS 
MvIl 


The writing throughout is very rude and irregular. Lebas 
reads, 
NOBILI[SSI]JMIS 
A[S]MIP 
M. Fontrier reads 


nobi(lissimis) n(ostris) Caes(ar- 
ibus), S(myrna) M. VII. 
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The Greek text gives in full dad Zuupvns. There is no 
trace on the stone to give the reading VIII. corresponding to 
the Greek H; but the surface is worn, and now covered with 
a coating of white paint. 

Menemen is 19} miles from Smyrna by the railway; hence 
the only explanation of the number on the stone seems to be 
that the road which it marked led from Temnos and the middle 
Hermus valley to the sea coast, and thence crossed to Smyrna 
by water. Till the railway was made goods from the district 
took this route, embarking at Menemen Scala. Eight miles is 
not far from the actual distance to the sea. 

The stone is dated between 292 and 305 a.D., when Diocletian, 
Maximian, Constantius and Galerius were emperors. The road 
must of course be older, and probably crossed the main road 
near Ulujak, and about the spot where the Khan («catayaryiov 
mpo Tov “Epuov) was placed conjecturally ; it may have served 
travellers on both roads. 

Another road whose course is of much interest is one that 
led from Ephesus to Sardis. This road crossed the mountains 
by the pass of Karabel, in which are the two figures known as 
the Sesostres. It is probable that the Roman road of the 
empire took another. course, but this pass is still used, and was 
in use ‘in the time of Herodotus. But it is certain that neither 
the road from Smyrna to Sardis, nor that from Ephesus to 
Phocaea could have gone through this pass, which is very far 
from the proper track. Hence if these figures of Sesostris are 
referred to by Herodotus (II. 106) in the well-known passage, 
the only resource I can see is to alter the reading by transposing 
the names Phocaea and Sardis. In that case it would be 
necessary to look for another figure in the mountainous country 
towards Phocaea. The Sesostris figure described by Herodotus 
is the one near the ground in the Karabel Pass; his words do 
not suit the other figure high up on the rock. Moreover the 
two figures are so close to one another that it is impossible 
any one could say they were on different roads, especially when 
they are in a single mountain pass. If some such correction of 
the text is not admitted, and if the two Karabel figures are 
considered to be the two described by Herodotus, it seems 
necessary to accuse the historian of a serious error in describing 


what he had actually seen. 
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P.S.—M. Fontrier has published, in the paper above quoted 
on Metropolis, a milestone found near the site of the city. - 
It belongs to the road from Pergamus to Smyrna, but the 
distance recorded was illegible. The distance was measured 
amo ’Edécov, and the stone belongs to the repair executed 
under Diocletian and the three other emperors. This discovery 
confirms the evidence of the Peutinger Table and of Strabo, 
that the road passed through Metropolis. 


The difference of number on the two sides of the milestone 
from Menemen may be explained, as in the case of the thirtieth 
from Ephesus towards Tralles, by understanding the one side to 
be according to the text dd Sydipvns M ®@, and the other 
side to be the distance from Temnos, On the latter side, there 
is no statement of the point whence the measurement. If, 
according to the hypothesis proposed above, the road be under- 
stood as that from Temnos to the quay opposite Smyrna, the 
measurements would suit very well. The milestone near Tralles 
gives in similar style on one side 


amo ’Edéoov MAA 
and on the other side simply M B. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


(To be continued). 
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BUST OF PERSEUS. [Plate IX.] 


THE bust here published was acquired by the British Museum 
in 1879 from Alessandro Castellani, but without an accompanying 
record of where it had been found. The marble is Italian and 
the workmanship Roman, or, as it is generally termed, Graeco- 
Roman. In the type of head and in the features is to be traced 
a powerful and pathetic original. The chin is aesthetically 
large, the eyes-‘and eyebrows are strained forward as if by 
constant intensity of pathos, in contrast to the relaxation of 
muscle produced by an equable mind. Doubtless the original 
is to be sought in the schools of Praxiteles and Scopas ; but in 
the search for it allowance must be made for great differences, 
In this marble the collar-bones and the strongly-marked muscles 
of the neck are represented so as to aid the effect of the strain 
on the neck rather than for the sake of truth to nature. The 
object of the sculptor has been to produce a first impression, not 
of form but of action. He has been regardless of form, now 
exaggerating, as in the muscles of the neck, now reducing such 
details as the right wing of the helmet to a condition of sub- 
ordination which has a paltry effect. The feathers which cover 
the helmet are from the hand of an ordinary workman, The 
left wing has been made of a separate piece and let in, but is 
now wanting. 

It might be a question whether this head is not that of 
Hermes rather than of Perseus. The fact of its having been 
made to fit into a term—as may be seen from the angle at 
which the chest-bones project—would be in favour of Hermes, 
while the winged cap would in its present condition equally suit 
him. But there remain on the crown of it certain holes by 
which some object has been attached. The winged cap of 
Hermes has nothing there, while that of Perseus is incomplete 
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without an eagle’s head rising from the crown (see the silver 
coins of Philip V.), or at least the termination familiar in the 
Phrygian cap. The whole cap or helmet being covered with 
small feathers as if indicating the breast of a bird, it is evident 
that the marble can only be correctly restored by following the 
coins just referred to. It is the helmet of Hades with its 
property of rendering the wearer invisible. 

Then the expression of the face is too intense for Hermes. 
It is more in character for a hero, and curiously enough the way 
in which the head is set against the neck resembles strikingly 
what is often to be seen in the heads of Medusa on Roman 
gems, so much so indeed that a knowledge of these gems could 
hardly fail to suggest an identification of the bust as that of 
some one intimately associated with her. How she came to be 
represented in this fashion on gems, has yet to be explained. 
Possibly she was gradually assimilated in aspect to Perseus. 
The height of the bust is 1 foot 3 inches. 


A. S. Murray. 
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KYLIX WITH EXPLOITS OF THESEUS. 


THE vase from which the designs on Plate X. are copied is a 
Kylia, or shallow two-handled cup, 5 inches high by 12? inches 
in diameter. It was acquired by the British Museum in 1850, 
together with other objects included in the sale of the collection 
of Dr. Emil Braun, who had procured it from the dealer 
Basseggio: in the sale catalogue it is stated to have been found 
at Vulci. 

Notices of this vase have appeared in various works from time 
to time; Dr. Braun himself exhibited it at the Roman Instituto 
(Bulletino di Corr. Archeol. 1846, p. 106); Gerhard, in the 
Archiol. Zeitung for 1846, p. 289, described it briefly ; and it is 
included in the Catalogue of Vases in the British Museum, 
No. 824*. In publishing for the first time, so far as I am aware, 
an engraving of this magnificent vase, it may be worth while to 
add a more detailed description than has hitherto appeared. 

The drawing is of the period which is known as that of the 
finest red figure style, dating broadly between about B.c. 400 
and B.c. 330. The best vases of this period are usually character- 
ised by the introduction within the figures of faint red or brown 
lines, which show up the minor details of muscle and tone down 
the bolder outlines, adding a beautiful roundness and finish to 
the workmanship. Being only laid on in light thin colours, these 
inner markings are the first to disappear, and are on this account 
only found in perfection on a few of the best preserved vases ; in 
this vase only traces of these markings remain here and there, 
part having faded away, part also having been overlaid with the 
modern paint used in hiding fractures, and which is freely 
bestowed over the design.? 


1 On the bottom of the foot is a grafito incised, AV. 
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The subject here represented is that of the labours of Theseus, 
one of which is shown within the circular medallion in the 
interior, the rest being arranged around it in the interior, and 
on the outside of the cup. 

There is perhaps no subject more frequently dealt with in 
Greek art than that of the history of Theseus: specially an 
Athenian hero, he had as real an existence in Athenian eyes as 
that of the best authenticated saint of mediaeval times: witness 
the extraordinary honours paid to his bones when they were 
so happily discovered by Kimon in Skyros and transported to 
Athens: do not the pine trees still grow on the hill where Sinis 
met his end and where Skiron’s victims were avenged? It is 
true, in course of tradition, his great deeds became somewhat 
entangled with those of the more remotely mythical Herakles 
(because their missions were the same), so that his later 
biographers took pains to analyse the myth, and separate what 
they considered to be the historical evidence latent in the legend. 
Theseus is essentially the typical conception of Athenian ephebeia : 
his headdress marks him an athlete; ever young and graceful, 
he accomplishes his toils with little or no effort ; unlike Herakles 
in this, that his feats are the triumph of skill rather than of 
brute force. Pausanias (I. xxxix. 3) says that, the inventor 
of the art of wrestling, he overthrew Kerkyon not by bodily 
strength, but by skill (sopéa); and on our vase he gets the 
better of his opponent by a manoeuvre which every athlete 
would appreciate. The type of Theseus as conceived in the 
best age of Greek art is more remarkable for grace than for 
muscular robustness, and it is in accordance with this concep- 
tion that this hero not unfrequently appears with a feminine 
headdress. Pausanias even relates an anecdote of his being 
mistaken for a girl when he first entered Athens.! 

The deeds of Theseus seem to divide themselves naturally 
into two parts, the contests with Amazons, Centaurs and Pallant- 
idae standing apart from the labours proper which took place 
during his journey from Troezen to Athens, and with which is 
included the subsequent destruction of the Minotaur—eight in 
all, as they appear on the metopes of the so-called Theseion, and 


14. 19, § 1. ofa 8& xurdva Exovros aig & te 8) wapOévos ev Spa ‘yduov 
ab’Tod rodhpn kal memreyperns és evmpe- mAavaTAL wdv7- 


wés of THS Kduns... Hpovto aby xAev- 
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according to the hero’s biographers. Of the known representations 
of one or more of these labours on vases, Gurlitt! has collected as 
many as twelve, and from his series it would appear that our 
vase is the only one which pourtrays as many as seven scenes. 

The introduction of paintings around the inner medallion in a 
cup of this shape is very unusual; and oddly enough, the designs 
are almost identically the same on the exterior and interior ; 
a phenomenon in vase painting of which I do not remember 
a single other instance, and which at .first sight would appear to 
show a want of originality in the artist inconsistent with Greek 
ideas. So far as internal evidence of style and treatment goes, 
it would seein that both friezes were the work of the same hand; 
in that case it is difticult to decide which is the first and which 
the later work or copy. In some cases the exterior scenes seem 
less forcible and more uncertain in execution than those of the 
inside ; for instance, in the scene of the destruction of the sow 
of Krommyon, the attitude of Phaia on the exterior lacks motive 
as compared with the masterly attitude of her figure in the 
duplicate scene. On the other hand, in the wrestling scene, the 
right arm of Kerkyon on the interior would seem to have been 
badly copied from the outside, where the motive is more certainly 
shown. Again, it may be noticed that from the process of reversal, 
two of the labours of Theseus on the inside, viz. the dragging of 
Sinis to the pine top, and the taming of the bull, are effected 
with his left, whereas on the exterior he uses, as is more natural, 
his right hand. It is possible that the artist may have painted 
the groups on the exterior first, and then, having found that, 
owing to the space taken up by the handles of the vase, the 
action was somewhat cramped for want of room, chose to repeat 
the same scenes on the interior, where the continuity of the 
series would be uninterrupted ; the result being that the groups 
on the interior plainly show a greater freedom and breadth of 
treatment than those from which they were probably copied. 
Plate X. represents the scenes of the interior only. 

Admirably adapted as these groups would be for a series of 
compositions such as one would expect on the metopes of a 
temple, it is perhaps somewhat strange to find that the treat- 
ment on the vase has in certain cases approached so near to, 


1 Gurlitt, Das Alter der Bildwerke des Theseions, pp. 42-44. 
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without absolutely recalling the metopes of the so-called 
Theseion. The attitude of the sow of Krommyon is indeed 
exactly similar to that in the metope, but the action of Theseus 
in that group is quite different from the design on the marble. 
This scene, together with the groups of the bull and of Sinis 
on the exterior of the cup, would seem to show that the artist 
must have seen the marble groups, but had not them before his 
eyes when designing this cup. 

In one or two points, the treatment of the subject on this vase 
seems to me to exhibit certain peculiarities worthy of remark ; 
it will be convenient first of all to describe briefly the labours of 
Theseus as they are here given. 

1. In the interior, within a circle of the Maeander pattern, is 
represented the contest of Theseus with the Minotaur: in 
this, as in almost all the other scenes, the struggle is already 
decided in favour of the hero; Theseus drags the helpless 
monster from the palace by the left horn, and is .about to 
despatch him with the sword of his father Aigeus, which ac- 
companies him in all his labours; the palace is represented by 
a fluted Doric column with its entablature and triglyphs, at the 
side of which is a door jamb (?) decorated with a vertical band 
of pattern, in which squares of a check pattern alternate with 
Maeander or labyrinth squares; the latter, it is possible, may 
have reference to the labyrinth in which the palace of the 
Minotaur stood. The remaining scenes are represented on the 
interior from left to right in the following order. 

2. The punishment of Sinis Pityokamptes: Sinis is seated on 
the top of a hill, and with right and left foot against rocks, and 
left arm round a tree, strives in vain to frustrate the purpose of 
Theseus; his grasp of the tree already relaxes as the hero hauls 
him with his left arm towards the end of the pine which he 
holds in his right hand bent down for the robber: Sinis is bald 
over the forehead and has shaggy hair and beard. At the 
bottom of the hill is the rough outline of a tortoise, probably 
inserted in error by the artist, who was perhaps thinking of 
Skiron ; in any case such an attribute would not be wholly in- 
correct, for according to Strabo (ix. p. 391) the hill of Sinis was the 
same Skironian hill where the tortoise fed on Skiron’s victims. _ 


1 The same pattern occurs on the scene ofethis myth was laid. 
coins of Gnossos in Krete, where the 
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Tradition seems to have been undecided by which of two 
methods Sinis destroyed his victims. According to one story he 
seems to have inveigled the unwary traveller to help him in 
bending down the pine, and while both were holding the bent 
top, the robber would let go, the result being that the traveller 
was jerked over the tree and dashed to pieces. A less ingenious 
but more certain method was to bind the victim by main force 
to the tops of two pine trees already bent for the purpose : the 
trees being then freed, the body was torn in two. The artist 
has not plainly indicated which punishment Theseus adopts on 
our vase ; probably the one tree is intended to suggest the other, 
and Sinis will be fastened to both. 

3. Contest with the sow of Krommyon: Theseus, holding up 
his mantle for a shield, advances with his sword drawn against 
the sow, which springs at him, rearing up on its hind legs; beside 
the sow in the background stands. Phaia, leaning forward and 
extending both arms towards Theseus, her left hand resting on 
a long staff; she wears a talaric chiton girt at the waist, her 
face is wrinkled as that of an old woman, and her arms are 
covered with hair; her hair is painted a yellowish white. 

In all the scenes on both sides, Theseus as well as his 
adversaries is represented nude; in this one scene only, the 
contest with the sow, he has a chlamys, which he holds up for 
a shield on his left arm. This peculiarity may justify my calling 
attention to a fact which is perhaps after all only accidental, I 
mean the striking resemblance of the figure of Theseus in this 
group to one of the figures from the original marble group of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, as we know it from extant 
monuments, while the other figure in the same group seems 
to have suggested the action of the hero in his contest with 
Skiron as given in the interior of the cup; the podanipter in 
this design taking the place of the sword in the marble group.! 

The female figure in this scene is usually set down as the 
nymph of the locality where the action takes place; but 
Plutarch tells another story: ‘Some say that Phaia was a robber 
woman, bloody and wanton, who lived in Krommyon, but who 
was called a sow on account of her character and life.’ The 
representation on our vase may be intended to suggest no 


1 See the Panathenaic amphora in Room, Pt. i. p. 18. Mon. Ined. di 
the Brit. Mus. Guide to second Vase Corr, Arch, Rom. viii. 46, 
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more than the ordinary version; on the other hand, it seems 
to me quite possible that the artist may rather have had in 
view the version which Plutarch gives, that he has attempted to 
show the combined nature of animal and woman, and that for this 
reason he has shown both Phaia and the sow. In vase-painting 
the transition from one condition to another is represented con- 
ventionally by showing both forms of change together; as, for 
instance, in many of the scenes relating to the capture of Thetis, 
her power of transformation is indicated by the lion, or snake, or 
flame, or all three, which are painted as springing from her 
human figure; and just as on a Basilicata vase in the British 
Museum, Iphigeneia at Aulis appears at the precise moment of 
her transformation into a hind ;* so here the two forms repre- 
senting the same idea are put side by side; and it is curious to 
note how similar are their attitudes; the long body of Phaia 
leaning forward with her arms outstretched composes naturally 
with the lines of the rearing sow. 

4. Contest with the wrestler Kerkyon ; Theseus grasping the 
left upper arm of the robber with his right hand, with his left 
seizes the right side of Kerkyon ; he draws his opponent forward, 
and himself leaning back slightly, prepares to throw the robber 
backwards over his knees, by a feat in wrestling technically 
known as the ‘ cross-buttock throw.’ The left arm of Kerkyon 
is forced against the side of his opponent, so that he cannot 
bend or release it; his right hand probably clutches the left arm 
of Theseus which is overturning him. Kerkyon is bald over 
the forehead and has short curly hair and beard; he wears a 
diadema. 

5. On the right of this group is a spear placed in a slanting 
position, as if leaning against a wall, upon which hangs over 
the spear a club probably of metal, tapering towards the 
handle. The introduction of this club and spear seems to 
have no special meaning in connection with either of the scenes 


1 Catalogue of Vases, No. 1428, en- aivxhoovor ony opdtew Ovyatépa, we 





graved, Overbeck, Heroische Bild- 
werke, xiv. 9. 

2 Iphigeneia (Jph. in Tauris, 1, 28) 
says that Artemis snatched her away, 
leaving a hind in her place ; from ll. 6-8, 
ibid. and a fragment of Euripides, Zaapov 
3 ’Axaay xepory evOhow...4v opdtovres 


gather that the Greeks still imagined 
that they had sacrificed Iphigeneia ; to 
their eyes, therefore, the maiden must 
for the moment have appeared so like 
the hind as to justify the idea of her 
actual transformation, 
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between which they stand. The club was distinctly the weapon 
of only one of the antagonists of Theseus ; and if we combine this 
with the fact that all the eight labours are clearly depicted her¢ 
except the combat with Korynetes the club-wielder, it seems to 
me extremely probable that the eighth contest is suggested by 
these adjuncts ; the spear standing for the hero (as on the Metope 
he kills Korynetes with that weapon), and the club typifying his 
adversary. 

6. The overthrow of the robber Polypemon or Damastes, 
surnamed Prokrustes. Already vanquished, he has been thrown 
backwards upon his famous bed, and, half stunned, can do no 
more than raise his hand helplessly for mercy. Theseus strides 
forward to give him the death-blow, swinging above his head the 
double-headed axe, pelekus, with which Prokrustes had fitted so 
many victims to his bed. The bed as seen in perspective 
is represented by a horizontal bar, the cross-bars of which are 
represented by vertical lines which divide the horizontal bar 
into equal spaces, and which rests upon two upright legs. 
Prokrustes has a wrinkled face and a shock of long hair. 

7. The death of Skiron. In an attitude similar to that of 
Prokrustes in the last scene, Skiron has fallen backwards, and 
feebly raises his right hand while he supports himself on his left ; 
on the left Theseus brandishes in air the foot-pan, podanipter, in 
the act of bringing it down upon the head of Skiron. The hill 
on which this scene took place is indicated by an irregular mass 
of rock on which Skiron has fallen, and on the top of which is 
a stunted pine tree; at the foot is the tortoise, looking upward 
with an air of expectation. 

According to the legend this tortoise was fed by Skiron with 
the corpses of his victims; that is to say, while the unwary 
traveller was washing the robber’s feet he kicked him over the 
precipice, food for the tortoise, or, as we should say, ‘ food for the 
fishes’; for it is possible that the sea tortoise is put in here 
merely as an emblem of the sea itself. Many authors who 
describe this scene say that Skiron was thrown into the sea, 
making no mention of the tortoise; Diodoros (iv. 59) says 
Aaktiopate S€ Adve TUTTwY TepLeKUNLE KATA TOV KpHuVaV Els 
Odrartav Kata THY dvowatouévny yedXovnv. On a vase in the 
British Museum (Cat. No. 824), and on another (Panofka, Tod des 
Skiron, Taf. 1), the sea and tortoise are both shown below the 
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rock. The employment of a similar attribute for the seashore 
itself is not unusual ; as, for example, the crab and fish below the 
figures of Nereids from the Lycian monument, not to mention 
the vexed question of the Olympian Niké by Paeonios, who 
probably alights upon a tortoise. 

The girls of Greece (Pollux. IX. 125) had a game which 
has been thought to have a reference to this myth. One would 
sit in the middle and be called yedovy, her companions ran 
round her, and they sang alternately :— 

Xeri yerwvy ri troveis €v TO peo ; 

"Epia papvopwar kai xpoxnv Mirnoiav. 

‘O & &xyovds cov, ti Tou@y aTwXETO ; 
Aevxav ad’ intav eis OddNaccav dNatToO—— 


which white horses were by Panofka supposed to be the white 
Skironian hills. ' 

8. The capture of the bull of Marathon. Theseus, his right 
foot pressed to obtain a fulcrum against a rock, draws back the 
bull with his left hand by a cord tied around its horns, throwing 
his weight upon its back as it plunges forward ; the sudden jerk 
back has brought it nearly on its haunches, with its head forced 
up in air; in his right hand Theseus holds a knotted club. 

The points of difference between the general character of the 
outside and inside scenes are very slight. The attitude of Phaia 
and the minor point of Kerkyon have been already mentioned ; 
on the exterior Phaia rests one hand on her staff and raises the 
other with a deprecating gesture. The fact that there is no rock 
below Sinis, and that a conical cap, pilos, is hung up behind the 
figure of Kerkyon, completes the distinction, except that as each 
scene on the exterior is exactly below the corresponding scene 
on the interior, the order of the groups on the outside is neces- 
sarily changed from right to left, and the relative position of the 
figures is generally altered. 

CrciL SMITH, 


1 Panofka, Zod des Skiron, note 12; but see Fouquitres, Les Jewa des Anciens, 
p. 38. 
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VOTIVE ARMOUR AND ARMS. 


THE custom of dedicating or of specially setting apart articles 
of use or ornament to divine beings has been common to many 
peoples, and has come down from a remote antiquity to the 
present day. Nor is the motive which prompts the action one 
in any way foreign to the impulses by which men are moved. 
A danger escaped, a victory achieved, is not unnaturally believed 
to be due, at all events in some measure, to powers not of the 
lower world, who can control and even overrule the designs of 
mortal men. In the temples, therefore, of the gods, and in 
other places hallowed by the more immediate presence of the 
divinity, it has been the habit to offer various things in recog- 
nition of benefits already bestowed, or in the hope of favours to 
be granted in the future. The pot of manna and Aaron’s rod 
which budded laid up in the Tabernacle,! are as trite as are the 
models which the same pious feeling still deposits in Christian 
churches, in remembrance of shipwrecks escaped from or of 
diseases cured. In no country was the custom more observed 
than in Hellas, where it was usual to dedicate a tenth of the 
spoil taken in war, and where at the great shrines so large were 
the offerings, that many of the states had @ncavpoi, in which 
were preserved the almost innumerable votive objects dedicated 
to the Gods. In Greece itself there was no place, not excepting 
Delphi and Dodona, where more evidence of the observance of 
the custom was to be found than at Olympia, and in the temple 
where dwelt the cloud-compelling wielder of the lightning, the 
mighty dispenser of victory, Zeus, the King of Gods and men. 

1 In the later times of the Jewish  mavrds fv év kikdA@ memnyuéva oKdAa 
kingdom the practice was still kept up, BapBapikd Kal roma mé-Tra Bacireds 
for we read in the account of Herod’s ‘Hpwdns dvé@nxe, mpoobeis Soa Kal Tov 
new Temple at Jerusalem : rod St iepod =’ Apd Bw ZAaBev.—Josephus, xv. 11. 

H. S.—VOL. II. F 
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Pausanias' gives an account of some of the many offerings 
which still remained at Olympia in his time, of which, among 
the most noteworthy, may be mentioned the golden buckler on 
the front of the temple, dedicated by the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies from the spoil of the Argives, Athenians, and Ionians 
after the battle of Tanagra. He also tells us,? and, on account 
of the inscription, the fact is especially valuable, that at the 
centre of the Altis, under the plane-trees, was the statue of an 
athlete, carrying halteres, having the following inscription 
engraved on the thigh : 


Znvi Oewy Bacirel pw axpoOinov évOad’ éOnkav 
Mevoaior Sirrnv yepol Biacoduevor. 


Amongst the many and varied articles offered in the sacred 
places, not the least common were weapons both of offence 
and defence,* and several of these have escaped the numerous 
destructive agencies to which they have been subjected, and 
have come down to our own time. 

Before giving a description of the spear-head which forms the 
principal subject of the present paper, or entering on the dis- 
cussion of any question connected therewith, it may be useful to 
bring together the scattered notices of such weapons as have 
been discovered, which, on account of the inscriptions upon 
them, have undoubtedly been dedicatory. Many of them have 
been found on the site of Olympia or in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

One of the most important of these inscribed votive weapons 


1 Lib, v. cap. 10. shield, breastplate, and helmet to 
2 Lib. v. cap. 27. Ares; No. 84 of a shield to Zeus; 
3 The <Anthologia Graeca contains No. 85 and No. 86 are both dedi- 
numerous epigrams which relate to cations of armour; No. 91 speaks of 
offerings of arms. The second of various pieces of armour taken from 
the Epigrammata Anathematica, by the enemy.and dedicated by different 


Simonides, is as follows : 
Téta rade mroAguoio wemavuéva Saxpud- 
evTos 
vn@ ’AOnvalys retrar brophdgua, 
wodAdK 87) orovdevta Kata KAdvoy év 
dat pwrav 
MepoGy immoudxwy aluati Aovodueva. 
No. 81 records the dedication of a 


soldiers to Ares; No. 97 contains the 
dedication of a spear by one Alex- 
andros, ‘‘the inscription on which 
relates that it was dedicated to Artemis 
after a war’; No. 124, No. 141, and 
No. 264, all relate to dedications of 
a shield. 
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is the helmet, now in the British Museum by the gift of 
George IV.,! which was discovered at Olympia itself in 1817. 
It is inscribed on the upper part: BIAPON O AEINOME- 
NEOZ KAI TOI ZYPAKOZIO!I TO! Al TYPAN ANO 
KYMAZ; and tells its own story with sufficient plainness, 
Hieron and the Syracusans defeated the fleet of the Etruscans 
and their Carthaginian allies in a battle off Cumae, B.c. 474, 
and we have therefore an exact date for the dedication. The 
helmet itself, of markedly Etruscan shape, measures in the 
inside 8% inches from back to front, 74 inches in width, and is 
72 inches in height. Though it is thin in fabric, and has no 
appearance of ever having had any lining, it has evidently 
been in use. It was possibly one of several then dedicated, 
or it may have formed part of a trophy, and we can scarcely 
doubt that it was worn in the battle by one of the Etruscan 
combatants. In this respect it differs from some of the 
dedicatory weapons which have certainly never served any 
other purpose than that of having been offered. Pausanias* 
records another offering having a near connection with this, one 
of three linen breastplates, made to Zeus at Olympia by Gelon, 
brother of Hieron, and the Syracusans from Carthaginian 
spoil. 

Another helmet, also one which had been in use, is preserved 
in the British Museum, from the Payne Knight collection.’ It 
was found in the Alpheios near Olympia in 1795, and was 
procured there by Mr. Morritt of Rokeby, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Sir Walter Scott, and author of Topography of Troy. 
It is of purely Corinthian type, which accords with its having 
been in its present form part of the actual spoil, and not merely 
fabricated from weapons then taken. Though the nasal is thick, 
the rest of the helmet is of very thin material, and there is no 
indication that it had ever been lined. It measures 103 inches 
from the point of the nasal to the back, and its greatest width 
is 8} inches, whilst the width for the head is just over 7 inches ; 
in consequence of its imperfect condition the original height 
cannot be ascertained. At the back of the helmet, close to 


1 Boeckh, tom. i. p. 34, No. 16; 2 Lib. vi. cap. 19. 
Rose, Jnscript. Graecae, p. 66, tab. viii. 3 Boeckh, tom. i. p. 47, No. 29; 
1 ; Horae Ferales, p. 169, Pl. xii. fig.1; Horae Ferales, p. 169, Pl. xii. fig. 3; 
Palaeographical Society, Pl. vii. 770. Rose, Inscript.Graecae, p. 59, tab, vii.1. 
2F 
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the edge, is a round hole, a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
punched through, probably to affix it in the position it was 
intended to occupy as a votive offering. It bears the following 
inscription along the edge of the neck: T APF .. Ol 


ANEGEN TO! AIFI TON QOPINGOGEN. To what 


particular event this refers it is perhaps impossible to ascertain. 
In B.c. 460 Athens, Argos, and Megara were in alliance against 
Corinth, and in B.c. 457 there were battles in the territory of 
Megara, ending in the complete defeat of the Corinthians. It 
is possible that in one of these engagements the helmet became 
a spoil to the Argives, and was then inscribed and dedicated. 
The character of the letters coincides perfectly with the date 
suggested. 

A third helmet has been discovered at Olympia,! and like the 
last it was found in the bed of the Alpheios, on the right bank. It 
came into the possession of Mr. Bartholomew Frere, who gave it 
to the Bishop of Lincoln, in whose hands it still remains. The 
inside measurements of this helmet, which is of Corinthian 
form (see Plate XI.), are as follows: length about 82 inches, 
width 7} inches, height about 8} inches. Round the edge is 
engraved a very delicate pattern. It is inscribed ZENOZ 
OAYMNIO in very archaic letters (see plate). As in the case 
of the two preceding helmets, it was therefore dedicated to Zeus, 
but by whom or on what occasion that took place has not been 
recorded upon it, though there can be little doubt it was after 
some success in war. There is a square hole at the back, which 
has evidently been made intentionally, and is not the result of 
decay of the metal, suggesting that it was affixed to some support 
by means of a nail. It may therefore have formed the upper 
part of a trophy, other parts of which were perhaps inscribed 
more fully, and may have recorded the victory in commemoration 
of which the arms composing it were dedicated. Near the large 
hole, alittle to one side, is a very small hole which may have 
been used in fixing the crest, a corresponding one having probably 
been obliterated in making the larger hole. On the front part 
of the top of the helmet, on the oxidised surface, is an oblong 
mark across it, 14 inches long, and + inch wide, possibly 
produced by solder, and which may have been connected with 


1 Boeckh, tom. i. p. 48, No. 80; Rose, Inseript. Graecae, p. 58,5tab. vi. 2. 
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the fastening of the crest. It should be stated that the 
ends of the cheek pieces have been turned up, evidently in 
ancient times. 





There is another bronze object which has been described as 
a votive helmet. It is now preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, and was discovered, if not at Olympia itself, at all 
events in the near neighbourhood. Colonel Leake, who procured 
it at Pyrgo, says’ that though professedly found at Khaidffa, 
he believes it came from Olympia. It is a lekythos or oil vase, 
2% inches high, in the shape of a helmeted head of which the 
eyeballs are pierced, though they must have been filled in with 
silver or paste to enable the vase to be used. It has a short 
neck with a wide rim, on which are engraved radiating flower 
petals, with a short broad handle on which is a dolphin. The 
bottom is now wanting, but was once fixed on by solder. In 
general form this little vessel resembles the still more diminutive 
lekythoi of early painted pottery which have been found at 


1 Another helmet very similar in 
workmanship is in the possession of 
Messrs. Rollin and Feuardent. It 
has a large round hole at the back, and 
the ends of the cheek pieces have also 
been turned up in ancient times. Like 


the Bishop of Lincoln’s helmet, it has 
probably been votive. 

2 Travels in the Morea, vol. i. p. 47 ; 
Walpole, Z'ravels, vol. ii. p. 597, No. 
62; Boeckh, tom. i. p. 48, No. 31; 
Rose, Jnseript. Graecae, p. 20, tab. iii. 1, 
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Cameiros, and of which several are preserved in the British 
Museum. In that museum may also be seen a number of bronze 
vessels in the form of female heads, of Etruscan workmanship, 
where the eyes are pierced, and the bottom, which is generally 
wanting, has also been soldered on. It should be mentioned 
that on each cheek piece a boar is very delicately engraved, in 
this particular reminding us of two bronze helmets in the 
British Museum. Over the forehead is inscribed in retrograde 
letters of an early character, POIOL MAP OEZEN.! 





It has been questioned whether any of the helmets, including 
some uninscribed ones, found at Olympia had ever been in use 
as defensive arms.” It is argued that they are so slight in fabric 
that they would practically afford little or no protection in war, 
and that they were 6ada mopumevripsa, arms of ceremony rather 
than weapons for the battle. We know that in the games 
those who contended were sometimes equipped with a helmet 
and other armour,’ and indeed it is possible that some of these 
arms, of thin material and unsubstantial make, may have been 
used in that way, but this will not hold true of all. We cannot, 
for instance, regard the helmet dedicated by Hieron and the 
Syracusans, or that again by the Argives, as being other than 
actual spoil taken from an enemy after having been used in the 
battle where the dedicator was victorious. And further it may 
be remarked that though some helmets are thicker and stronger 
than others, the greater number being quite thin except as 


1 Under the N is a letter, possibly from left to right. 


part of an O, which must have been there 2 Dodwell, Travels in Greece, vol. ii. 
before the N was inscribed. Itis not  p. 301. 
improbable that this was the commence- 3 Pausanias, lib. vi. cap. 10. 


ment of an inscription, intended to read 
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regards the nasal, it does not follow that the weaker ones 
were not intended for use. Thin as they are, when further 
strengthened by a lining of leather and by the crest, they might 
be strong enough to turn the force of a blow and to serve as an 
effectual defence for the wearer. In Britain several shields, 
belonging to the age of bronze,’ have been met with, which are 
so thin that it would scarcely be supposed they could have 
afforded any protection to the warrior, and yet in some instances 
they show by the cuts upon them that they have been actually 
in battle; and besides this no shield of that date has been 
discovered which is of any stronger make. 

To pass from the instruments of defensive to those of offen- 
sive warfare. So faras I know, the only dedicatory weapons 
which have occurred are spear-heads, and all of them, with the 
exception of the subject of this paper, have certainly been 
found at Olympia, whilst in all probability that also was 
discovered at the same place. These, five in number, have 
resulted from the late excavations there, so munificently under- 
taken and carried out by the German Government, under the 
able superintendence of Dr. Gustav Hirschfeld and Herr 
Adolph Botticher. 

The first was found January 21, 1876, a little to the south of 
the south-west corner of the Temple of Zeus.? It is four-sided, and 
has upon one of the faces this inscription: ME@ANIOI ANO 
AAKEAAIMONION (see plate). Methana was situated ona 
promontory of the Argive peninsula adjoining to Troezene, and 
but little is known of its history. To what war with Sparta, 
a state infinitely surpassing it in power, this votive offering 
refers, it would be in vain to conjecture. The dedication was 
no doubt to Zeus, and, judging from the letters, it must have 
taken place at a time antecedent to the Peloponnesian War. 
This, like all the other dedicatory spear-heads which have been 
discovered, has evidently been manufactured specially for the 
purpose of being offered, and was never intended for a weapon 
of war. The form is quite unlike that of the ordinary spear- 
head, and without taking into consideration the fact that the 


1 Horace Ferales, p. 166, Pl. xi; No. 3; Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, I. 
Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements, Pl. xxi. fig. 8; The Inscription, Pl. 
figs. 428-435. XXxii. 

* Arch. Zeitung, vol. viii. p. 181, 
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point is not a sharp one, but is more or less rounded, it 
is itself of a shape not so well calculated for offence as 
those which have a broader and thinner blade. At the same 
time it is admirably constructed for bearing upon it an 
inscription. 

A second, in form much like the last mentioned, was found, 
June 7, 1879, at the northern part of the Prytaneum.' It is 
inscribed upon three of the four faces of the blade as follows: 
ZKYAA ANO BOYPION TAPANTINO!I ANE@EKAN 
All OAYMNIO! AEKATAN. In this case the dedication 
to Zeus is expressly stated. The time also when it was offered 
can be fixed in one direction with absolute precision, for this 
could not have taken place before B.c. 443, in which year 
Thurium was founded. It was probably dedicated not many 
years after that time, when Tarentum undertook a war against 
the Thurians on account of the endeavour of the latter state 
to possess itself of the district of the Siritis. 

A third, imperfect at each end, was found February 9, 1878, 
at the north-east corner of the Byzantine wall.2 Though in 
general form like the two just noticed, it differs from them to 
some extent in the socket, and also in the way in which the 
socket joins the blade. It is inscribed, the letters running from 
point to base, with ZIKYON, in very archaic characters, and the 
word is preceded by a straight line. In the opinion of Herr 
A. Kirchhoff the letters are of Corinthian or Achaean form, and 
he thinks that it was dedicated by some one who had taken 
it as spoil from Sicyon. The probability, however, is that it was 
a Sicyonic dedication, and that it records a victory of that state 
rather than a defeat. 

Two others have been found at Olympia. One, February 4, 
1879, at the south-west corner of the Prytaneum, the other, 
March 4, 1879, within the Prytaneum. Both are imperfect, 
having the remains of an inscription upon the blade in each 
case, and in form they are like those already described. The 
first® has... 2 OAYMPIOY upon it, written from the point 
towards the socket, in letters, according to Herr A. Kirchhoff, 
of Corinthian form. The & is probably the last letter of Acos, 


1 Arch. Zeitung, vol. xii. p. 149, 181, Pl. 18, 4,; Ausgrabungen zu 
No. 299. Olympia, III. (1877-78), Pl. xxv. 1. 
2 Arch, Zeitung, vol. xi. p. 140, No. 3 Arch. Zeitung, xii. p. 160, No. 310. 
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and the spear was certainly dedicated to Zeus. The other,! 
which is much oxidised, the point also being wanting, has very 
little left of the inscription, the letters HAE erotik =TQ.. 
alone remaining. In this case also it is impossible to desided 
anything with regard to the people or person who dedicated it, 
nor can anything be gathered from the few remaining letters as 
to the deity to whom it was offered. From the form of the 
letters and the use of H and 2 it would appear to be of a 
somewhat later date than the other four found at Olympia. 

It has been suggested to me. by Mr. A. W. Franks, that these 
square-sided objects are not the blades but the butt ends of 
spears, the iron heads of which have disappeared through the 
decay of the metal, and that they were not, therefore, merely 
votive, but had formed a portion of spears which had been 
actually used in war. There can be no doubt that they would 
serve such a purpose, and indeed they are not unlike some of 
the butt ends which are represented on vases,’ and to some 
actual odpiayot which have been preserved down to the present 
day. Nor is it at all unlikely, or contrary to experience, that 
whilst the head of a spear should be made of iron, the other 
end should be made of bronze; and, in fact, spears so con- 
structed, and belonging to the Early Iron Age, have been 
discovered in Ireland. It has further been suggested that as 
the spears would probably be suspended in the temple, and in 
an upright position, the butt end was the part nearest to the 
eye, and therefore the best fitted to bear the inscription. 
Plausible as these suggestions are, the probability on the whole 
is, | think, in favour of these bronze instruments having been 
the heads of spears. It does not seem likely that when a weapon 
was to be dedicated the less noble part of it should be selected 
to carry the inscription. The fact also of certainly five and 
probably six of these objects having been found at the same 
place, all made on the same model, even in their minute details, 
appears to be in favour of their being votive spear-heads rather 
than actual] spear-butts. For had they been the latter they 
must have been parts of weapons for use, and it is not probable 
that fabricated, as in this case they must have been, and as the 
inscriptions upon some of them show, in places widely distant 


1 Arch. Zeitung, xii. p. 164, No. 325. of Hellenic Studies, has a butt of this 
2 A spear, engraved in the Jowrnal form, vol. i. Pl. vi. 
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from each other, they should have been as identical as they 
are in form and construction. Whilst on the other hand their 
identity of form, which to a great extent implies their having 
been made at one and the same place, is quite consistent with 
their being the heads of spears, not, indeed, of those made for 
use in war, but for the purpose of being dedicated as represen- 
tative and votive offerings. Their decorative features also are 
applied in a way which suggests that they were intended to be 
viewed from below and not from above, and the form, therefore, 
is one more suitable for the head of a spear than for the butt. 

If it is granted that they are the heads of spears, the metal 
of which they are composed has an important bearing upon the 
question whether they were intended for use or were made 
specially for the purpose of being dedicated. It is certain that 
at the time to which they belong, one not earlier than the first 
quarter of the fifth century B.c., bronze, as a material for 
offensive weapons, had, to a great extent, if not altogether, 
passed out of use in Greece, and had been superseded by iron. 
The question, however, of the time when the use of bronze 
was discontinued, is one of much difficulty, and the evidence 
we possess is neither sufficiently abundant nor is it exact enough 
te admit of anything like a positive conclusion being arrived 
at. And indeed, as has been the case in all transitions from 
the use of one material to another, we must suppose that there 
was a period, and possibly a lengthened one, when the two 
metals, bronze and iron, overlapped each other and remained in 
use side by side, until at length the more serviceable, as it was 
also the more abundant and therefore cheaper material, dis- 
placed the other. A similar overlapping had certainly occurred 
in older days in the case of stone and bronze, of which there is 
authentic testimony in abundance. 

It will not be necessary here to enter upon a discussion as to 
the origin of the manufacture of bronze or iron, or of the 
country in which either of these metals may have been first 
discovered and utilized. It may, however, be briefly stated that 
these discoveries took place somewhere in Asia, and from thence 
travelled westward under the influence of the civilizations 
which founded empires and distributed arts and manufactures 
at a period infinitely before that to which these dedicatory 
weapons belonged. 
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There are two questions, however, which, having an important 
reference to the subject of this paper, it may be advisable 
shortly to consider: the time, namely, when iron was introduced 
into the countries occupied by the Hellenic people, and that 
when the earlier known metal, bronze, became entirely disused 
by them for offensive purposes. The period represented by 
the Homeric poems cannot be placed later than the ninth 
century B.c., if, indeed, it be not somewhat earlier. At that 
time it is evident that iron, although in use, had not been 
known for very long, and we may therefore assume that epoch 
to have been, more or less, synchronous with the introduction 
of iron among the Hellenes. It is in the poems in question 
always spoken of as being more valuable than bronze, which 
appears to have been then the commoner metal, as it naturally 
would be in consequence of the accumulation which must have 
gone on during many preceding ages. Still, though of com- 
paratively late introduction, its properties appears to have been 
well known, for in the Odyssey,! Homer, in relating the putting 
out the eye of Polyphemus, uses the following simile— 


€ 907 9 9 \ \ Ld / \ / 

@S 00T avnp YarKevs TENEKUY MeEyaY NE TKETTAPVOY 
> oe A / / ” 

ely OaTL uxp@ Barty MéyanXa (ayovTa, 

pappdacocwv' TO yap avdte oidipov ye Kpatos éotiv. 


Now in the case of a metal of which ores are so abundant and 
so generally diffused as are those of iron, it can scarcely be 
conceived that, when once people became able to smelt and 
manufacture it, and when its usefulness in various ways was 
understood, it should not have come quickly into ordinary, if 
not exclusive, use. Upon the ground then simply of develop- 
ment—and the force of this argument is not lessened when we 
are dealing with a people so intellectual and practical as were 
the Greeks—we cannot doubt that iron became the ordinary 
material for arms of offence at no long interval after the period 
represented by Homer. That in the time of Pindar (and 
Anacreon, an earlier poet, witnesses to the same) iron was 
the metal in use for weapons is clear from his employing such 
a term as ‘iron war,’ and speaking of a country being destroyed 
by ‘fire and iron,’ as we should talk of fire and sword. At the 
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same time he writes as if bronze was still in use, though 
possibly it may be by poetic licence, for he speaks of bronze 
spears and calls them brazen-cheeked, and tells of limbs 
wounded with bronze, and of bronze axes. 

Herodotus also in his relation of the death of Cyrus, B.c. 528, 
by the Massagetae, says they pointed their spears and tipped 
their arrows with bronze, and used axes of the same metal, iron 
not being found in their country.1_ This seems to imply that it 
was in his experience an unusual occurrence, and that iron 
was in ordinary use for such purposes in his own, country. 
The evidence afforded by the paintings on vases, where swords 
and other weapons are frequently depicted, appears to show 
that about B.c. 500, and even later, the bronze sword was still 
employed. It is, perhaps, not possible to say with certainty 
that the leaf-shaped sword represented in these pictures was 
made of bronze, but the probability is strongly in favour of 
that being the case. The form is not one to which iron 
naturally adapts itself, and though, on the first introduction of 
the metal, swords were fashioned for a short time on the older 
bronze model, that very soon passed away, and the sword 
assumed a shape more consistent with the metal of which 
it was made. It is also possible that the swords in these 
pictures may be somewhat conventionally represented after an 
earlier pattern, the scenes themselves being mythological and 
heroic. 

It may, I think, then be confidently assumed that in the 
early years of the fifth century B.C. iron had become the ordinary 
metal for offensive weapons, though it is possible that some 
made of the older bronze may have continued in use. But 
granting this, it appears to be scarcely likely that spear-heads 
of bronze for purposes of war should have been so numerous 
at that period that five or six should have been discovered ou 
the site of a single temple, and which themselves could only 
have constituted a very small part of those once dedicated 
there. 

Having in these prefatory remarks given a brief account of 
other and, in some particulars, similar objects, and taken note 
of one or two questions connected with them, I now come to 


1 Lib, i. cap. 215. 
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the consideration of the spear-head which it is the purpose of 
the present paper to describe and illustrate. (Plate XI.) 

I have been unable to trace it further than to Athens, and 
into the hands of a Greek whose account is that it was found 
in the Peloponnesus. From him it was obtained, during the 
summer of 1880, by Messrs. Rollin and Feuardent, the well- 
known and eminent dealers of Paris and London. Though I 
fear it is quite impossible to ascertain with any certainty the 
place of its finding, I have no doubt, and my reason for this 
opinion will appear in the sequel, that it was discovered at 
Olympia. If this be true, it suggests itself at once that it was 
found during the course of the late excavations; but I am 
inclined to believe, on account of its general appearance, and 
more especially from the nature of the patina upon it, that 
it has not been disinterred so lately, but that some years may 
have passed since it first came to light. 

It is 11} inches long, of which what must be denominated 
the blade occupies 74 inches. The hollow of the socket, which 
is in. wide, extends to a distance of 9} inches into the body 
of the weapon. The metal of which it is composed is bronze, 
but the exact nature of its composition cannot be stated, as it 
has not been analysed. It is now coated with a thin, dark- 
coloured patina, having upon it, here and there, patches of 
oxide of a light green colour. The socket, which has no rivet 
holes, is round at its extremity for the space of an inch, and 
then becomes dodecagonal up to the base of the blade, where 
three raised and rounded bands, a larger between two smaller 
ones, encircle it and form the division between the blade and 
socket. The blade is four-sided, gradually tapering and 
terminating at one end in a blunt point, and at the other 
passing, after a very graceful fashion, from the square into the 
round by being chamfered and forming four leaves, the leaf-like 
appearance of the chamfer being caused by continuing the 
angles of the blade down as far as the surrounding bands at 
the base. In form it corresponds very closely with those lately 
discovered at Olympia, and indeed so much alike are some of 
them that at first sight it might be thought that they had been 
cast in the same mould; a closer inspection, however, shows 
minute differences. It is inscribed on three of the four faces 
of the blade, the words being written from base to point, and 
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before each word is a straight line the width of the face on 
which it is placed. The letters have not been engraved, but 
made by the application of a narrow-faced punch. 

The inscription, Oeddopos aveBexe Bacire?, easy of solution 
as it is in some particulars, is in other respects obscure. 
With regard to Theodoros, who he was, and upon what 
occasion he dedicated the spear, it is impossible even 
to offer a suggestion. The name is by no means an 
uncommon one, and there is nothing connected with any 
person of the name known in history to enable us to 
fix upon him as the dedicator. With reference to the 
occasion there is absolutely nothing to afford any clue to a 
solution. 

It will have been observed that in all the cases of dedicatory 
weapons already referred to, where the inscription is sufficiently 
preserved to admit of its being read in its entirety, they 
have been dedicated by States. It may be said that Hieron 
dedicates the helmet from Cumae, but it is as ruler of 
Syracuse, and indeed in conjunction with the Syracusans, that 
he does so. This spear-head, however, is an offering from 
a private individual, made most probably in recognition of 
some personal success or deliverance from danger in war. 
Such dedications we know were sufficiently frequent, but 
it is interesting to have the actual offering itself handed 
down to us. 

The word Bacirevs in connection with the inscription offers 
a subject of inquiry which, though it is important, is one not 
difficult to solve. That Zeus is the Bacide’s to whom the 
spear-head was dedicated scarcely admits of a doubt. In the 
first place dedications to Zeus are, on the whole, more common 
than are those to any other divinity, and especially of such 
offerings as are connected with war and victory. But there is 
more positive evidence. Though it occurs in connection with 
other deities, as for instance Apollo, Asklepios, Herakles, &c., 
the word is found applied to Zeus so frequently that it is certain 
it was an appellation as common as it is descriptive. No 
more natural appellation, indeed, can be conceived of the 
great head of the hierarchy of the Hellenic religion, raryp 
avopav te Gedy re, the dvaé dvaxtwv and Bedy tratos Kal 
dpiotos, than Bacide’s. And, as might be expected, the 
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corresponding BaowAis is found in connection with Hera.’ It 
may be well, however, to cite some instances of the occur- 
rence, inasmuch as it does not appear that the term has been 
generally recognized as one commonly applied to the ruler of 
Olympus. 

An inscription on a slab of marble which has the word 
Bactrevs, without anything, however, in addition to identify 
the divinity intended, has been discovered on the Akropolis at 
Athens. It reads Sogpoxdis Bacrde? a(véOneev), and Rangabé, 
no doubt correctly, attributes it to Zeus.? 

Boeckh® has an inscription from a marble found in the Island 
of Paros, where a priest is thus described : 2waGévns Tpoabévou 
6 lepevs Tod Avds tod Bacidéws. And at Lebadeia, as we learn 
from Pausanias,* there was a temple of Zeus, who was designated 
Baowrevs. He writes, AvaBaor dé éwl 1d wavtelov, Kal avrdbev 
todaow és TO mpdcw TO dpous, Kopns éotl Kkadoupévn Onpa kal 
Awds Bactdéws vads; and a little further on, Over yap 8) 6 
KaTLov avT@ Te TO Tpodwviw .. . Kai Ad érixrAnow Bacirei. 
At Lebadeia itself, now Livadhia, Colonel Leake® found and 
copied an inscription which unquestionably has reference to 
Zeus, though on account of the imperfect condition of the 
marble the name of the god is now wanting. It reads, Néwv 
Fdoxw(vos) aywvoberei(cas) ta Bacirea ro édeoxpic(cov) 
avéOevxe tot (Avi) tot Baoidket .... words. In connection 
with the worship of Zeus Basileus at Lebadeia Plutarch® tells 
a melancholy story, the result of Straton of Orchomenos falling 
in love with a beautiful girl, Aristocleia of Haliartos, whom he 
saw bathing at the fountain Hercyna, gwedrc yap TO Aut 
ty Bacirel xavnhopetv. 

The appellation as distinguishing Zeus is not met with in 
Homer, who uses dva€ in this sense, with reference, however, to 
Apollo, but it occurs in the Theogonia of Hesiod :7 


Zevs 5é Oedv Bacireds TpwTnv Groxov OéTo MArwv 
IIhefora Gedy eidviay dé Ovntav avOperrov. 


1 Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. Graec. No. + Lib. ix. cap. 39. 

1603, 4004, 4367/. 5 Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii, 
2 Antiquités Helléniques, vol. ii. p. p. 180. 

731, No, 1032. 8 Aimatoriae Narrationes, Opera, Ed. 


3 Corp. Inser. Graec. vol. ii. p. 347, Oxon. 1797, vol. iv. p. 95. 
No. 2385. 7 Line 886. 
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In the Fragmenta of Orpheus the same term is applied to 
the God :? 


Zevds Bacireds, Zeds avtos atrauvtwy apyvyéveOros. 


As, indeed, we might expect, Zeus is several times addressed as 
Basileus in Pindar. Thus in Olympia, Carmen vii.: 


év0a Tore Bpéxe Oedv Bacirevs 6 péyas yputéais 
vipadecot Tory. 


And again in Jsthmia, Carmen vii. : 


\ CA / a , > / 
matpos obvexa Sidupar yévovto Ovyatpes Acwridwv 
émAOTaTaL, Znvi te Gov Bacrrei. : 


Aristophanes twice in the Nubes and again in the Vespae 
apostrophizes Zeus : 

@® Zed Bacired! 
And in the Ranae: 


® Zed Bactded TO yphua TOV KoTrwV dcop ! 


Hippocrates also in his Epistola ad Damagetum :* 


® Zed Bacired, dnus, evxaipws ye avtiypaders pds THY Toru. 


Other passages might be adduced from the Agamemnon® and 
Persae* of Aeschylos, and from the Anabasis of Xenophon,° but 
enough has been done to show that the term Bacsdevs as 
applied to Zeus was not unfrequently used by poets and other 
writers, and that too at an early time, earlier indeed in some 
instances than the probable date of the spear-head. That date 
cannot, I think, be placed after the middle of the fifth century 
B.C., taking into consideration the form of the letters, as well as 
the use of O and E instead of the later Q and H, and it may 
perhaps claim to be referred to the first quarter of the same 
century if not quite to its commencement. The letters do not 
emphatically point to any particular locality for the place of 
manufacture, and so far as they are concerned the spear-head 


1 Ed. Lipsiae, 1805, p. 457. 4 Line 532. 
2 Ed. Paris 1679, p. 20. 5 Liber vi. cap. 1 
3 Ed. Dindorf, 1. 355. 
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may have been inscribed in any part of the Peloponnesus or in 
Phokis, Argolis, or Boeotia. With regard to the place where 
the spear-head was offered, if the dedication to Zeus, which may 
perhaps be taken for granted, be admitted, the probability is 
very strong that it was an offering made to that deity in his 
world-renowned temple at Olympia. This probability becomes 
almost a certainty when it is compared with those which are 
known to have been found there, and with which in shape and 
style of manufacture it is so identical. From the consideration 
of this similarity a further question arises. Were not all these 
dedicatory spear-heads made at the same place and by the same 
school of artificers? It may, indeed, be conceived that articles 
intended for use might be made, as regards their general form, 
much alike in different places, on account of a common purpose 
or requirement, yet when objects, as in the case of the spear- 
heads, are met with almost counterparts of one another, except 
in the inscriptions upon them, the presumption is very strong 
that they come from the same workshop. Nor is it difficult to 
fix upon the place where they were probably manufactured. It 
may confidently be inferred, though there is no direct evidence 
to prove it, that, where offerings were frequently being made, a 
stock of such articles as were likely to be required should be 
kept in hand by the officials in connection with the temple 
where it was intended to dedicate them. In this way the 
convenience of the person dedicating and the profit of the 
temple would equally be consulted. We may therefore suppose 
that Theodoros bought the spear-head at Olympia, and had the 
inscription engraved upon it at the same time and place. It 
may be objected that the fact of one of the spear-heads having 
been dedicated by the Tarentines from Thurian spoil is incon- 
sistent with this view. But to this it may be replied that some 
of the captured arms were brought to Olympia and there recast 
into a new form, and one more suitable to the votive purpose 
they were intended to serve. That such a process was by no 
means unfrequent we learn from the account given by Pausanias 
of many of the articles dedicated at Olympia and Delpbi. 
Among these there was none more noteworthy, on account of 
the occasion on which it was offered, than the golden tripod 
supported on the bronze stand of twisted serpents given to 
Apollo by the Greeks after the victory at Plataea. The stand, 
H. S.—VOL. II. G 
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mutilated, but still retaining upon it the names of the several 
dedicating States, still remains in the Hippodrome at Constan- 
tinople, to which it was removed from Delphi by Constantine, 
the most glorious dvd@nyua in existence. 


W. GREENWELL. 


On the vases of terra cotta in the form of a helmeted head 
of which Canon Greenwell writes (pp. 69—70), a new light is 
cast by a paper by M. Léon Heuzey which has just appeared 
in the Gazette Archéologique (1880, No. 5, pp. 145-164). 
M. Heuzey engraves a specimen from Cos which closely re- 
sembles those from Rhodes in the British Museum, and a still 
more interesting specimen which has reached the Louvre from 
Corinth. This latter is made not of terra cotta but of Egyptian 
porcelain, and on it is painted the cartouche of the Egyptian 
King called by the Greeks Apries, who ruled B.c. 599—569. It 
is, however, probable that the place of its manufacture was not 
Egypt but Phoenicia, whence it made its way to Corinth. That 
it should date from the beginning of the sixth century is just 
what we should, on grounds of style, have judged to be probable. 
It is at. once evident that this little vase gives us very important 
evidence as to the origin and date of the whole class to which 
it belongs. 


r. &. 
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STAIRS TO PANDROSEUM AT ATHENS. 


Mr. Murray’s suggestion, in the last issue of Hellenic Studies, 
that a great flight of steps led from the higher level of the 
ground between the Parthenon and the Erechtheum to the 
court of the Pandroseum, is certainly ingenious, and on first 
sight so plausible, that many no doubt will accept it as explain- 
ing a difficult point on the topography of the Acropolis at 
Athens. There are, however, reasons which induce me to 
hesitate before admitting it to be a solution of the problem, 
while as the question which it raises is both interesting and 
important, I am desirous of an opportunity for stating some of 
the reasons which make me pause before assenting to his 
proposal. 

In the first place, a flight of steps extending 70 feet in 
one direction and with the return measuring nearly 100 feet 
altogether, is so remarkable a feature, that it is difficult to 
understand how it comes that neither Pausanias, nor any other 
author, ancient or modern, makes any allusion to it. Even the 
celebrated dog of Philochorus who—after Pausanias—is the most 
important witness for the arrangement of this temple, would 
hardly have rushed through the Temple of Minerva Polias, 
down into the Pandroseum, had this magnificent flight of stairs 
afforded him far more obvious access to the altar of Jupiter 
Herceios under the olive-tree, where he sought shelter. 

It is not alluded to in the inscription of 409 B.c. on which 
so much of our knowledge of this temple depends; but that 
may easily be accounted for. A flight of steps if once fairly 
established, is not a work likely to require immediate repair, 
and would not therefore be alluded to in that inscription. 
A Stoa, however, is mentioned there (lines 142 to 177) as 
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situated somewhere in this immediate vicinity. I placed it in 
the exact position occupied by Mr. Murray’s stairs, ! which, of 
course, renders their erection there impossible. This being so, 
will he point out where this Stoa stood? Or is he prepared to 
deny its existence altogether? In a controversy of this sort, 
it is indispensable that all the circumstances of the case should 
be taken into account ; if any are omitted it may turn out that 
the absence of their evidence may vitiate the whole argument. 

These are, however, comparatively minor objections, sufficient 
perhaps to make any one pause and demand further evidence 
before admitting the existence of these stairs, but not such as 
to prove that they may not at some time have been placed 
there for some purpose or other. 

The first serious objection appears to be their absolute in- 
utility. It seems most unlikely, to say the least of it, that 
any one would provide a flight of steps extending from 70 to 
100 feet, as a means of access to a court measuring about 
25 feet at its widest part, and fading off to nothing at its western 
extremity ; supposing there were no buildings in it. The stairs, 
in fact, occupy very much more space than the court to which 
they lead. That the court was inclosed by a wall on its north 
side is quite certain, from the foundations that still exist, 
as well as from the elaborate manner in which it was 
arranged that the refuse of the altar was got rid of under the 
steps of the northern portico.? It was entered on that side by 
a doorway 44 feet wide, under the northern portico of the 
Erechtheum, and to contend that on its southern side it was 
entered by an open flight of stairs 70 feet in extent, seems most 
improbable. 

It is possible to conceive that a procession may have wished 
to enter the Pandroseum from the south side, but supposing 
that to be the case, a flight of stairs 10 or 12 feet wide would 
have been ample for that purpose. It will hardly be contended 
that any Greek architect in the great age would have used a 
flight 70 feet in extent when the smaller number would have 
sufficed. I know of no such an excess of the required accom- 
modation being anywhere provided in any true style of architec- 
ture. At the same time there is no evidence that any necessity 


1 Sessional Papers, R.1.B.A., 1876-7, 2 Boetticher, Untersuchungen auf der 
pe g 
p. 139 et seq. Akropolis zu Athen, Figs. 39 to 48. 
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existed for an entrance on this side. On the contrary, ample 
means is provided for access to the court on all sides from 
which it was likely to be approached. A procession coming 
from the Parthenon (the east end, of course,) would pass down 
the stairs which did, and do exist, on the north side of the 
Erechtheum, and would enter by the door under the northern 
portico just alluded to. This was the way Pausanias took,} 
though he made a detour into the temple itself, as was natural, 
en route. A procession coming from the Propylaea would keep 
on the lower level throughout, and enter by the same door 
under the north portico, which is the only one of which the 
existence is certain, and which was quite sufficient for all 
purposes. The court, so far as can be ascertained, contained 
only the sacred olive-tree, under which stood the altar of 
Jupiter Herceios; the small cell of the virgin Pandrosos, and 
the residence of the two virgins regarding whose wanderings 
Pausanias tells so strange a tale. The public had evidently 
no business in this secluded court, and could: not possibly 
have required such means of access as Mr. Murray’s scheme 
provides for them, especially as besides the doorway under 
the north portico, there was also an entrance to this court 
from the Temple of Minerva Polias itself, by the doorway in 
the west end of that temple, which is the one by which, I 
conceive, the dog of Philochorus entered. That, however, was 
probably reserved for the priesthood, and them only. 

A second obvious objection arises from the condition of the 
western wall of the Erechtheum at the point where, according 
to Mr. Murray, this flight of steps would naturally have ‘ tailed 
into the wall.’ There is in fact exactly in this position, a 
sinking in the wall which is one of the most remarkable, and at 
the same time the most mysterious features in the whole design 
of the temple. It is distinctly shown in Inwood’s Plate II., in 
the Ipaxtixa, Plate 2, and in photographs in my possession. 
Still its dimensions cannot be exactly ascertained in consequence 
of its south edge being partially hidden by the terrace wall, 
and its base not being quite freed from rubbish; while its 
northern edge, now at least, seems somewhat irregular, but this 
may be owing to its being filled up by rubble masonry in modern 


1 Sessional Papers, R.1,B.A4.,1876-7, p. 142. 
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times, which makes it impossible to say what its original form 
may have been. Its upper edge can however be easily traced, 
and is perfectly horizontal for at least 10 feet, and in height is 
about the same. Practically it is a square frame, or sinking, 
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Elevation of part of the West Front of the Temple of Minerva Polias from 
the Mpakrikd. 


measuring 10 feet each way. No one apparently has measured 
its depth, though as the rubble masonry has been removed from 
its northern upper angle, at A in woodcut, nothing would be 
easier to ascertain. The west wall of the temple where thickest 
is only 2 feet 4 inches, and so far as can be ascertained from 
photographs, this is reduced on the back of this sinking to 
about one half, say 1 foot to 14 inches. It does not go through 
as it is not visible on the inside, where the masonry is of the 
usual microlithic character throughout. The original architects 
of the temple were so fully aware of the danger that was 
incurred by this extreme attenuation of one of the main walls 
of the building, that they placed over it a great stone, shown 
in the annexed woodcut, measuring 14 feet 9 inches in length, 
by 4 feet 8} inches in height, or equal to three courses of the 
ordinary masonry of the wall, and altogether this stone is 
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probably three or four times larger than any other stone used in 
the building. It was bonded into the masonry of the main wall 
to the extent of about two feet at its northern extremity, and 
assuming that it was supported to the same extent at its 
southern end, the width of the sinking of its upper edge would 
again be about 10 feet. For whatever purpose this great stone 
was placed where we now find it, one thing is at least evident: 
it was not for the purpose of producing effect by megalithic 
magnificence. The mouldings of the pilasters above it are 
carried across it, and at its southern end a portion is nicked out 
of it in order to accommodate the Jines of masonry there, so 
that in fact it looks to the eye like three or even four separate 
stones instead of one. 

Assuming the facts to be as just stated, and on this point 
there seems no margin for doubt, the question arises, for what 
purpose did the original architects of the temple take such 
pains to provide this sinking, so unsymmetrical with all the other 
features of the facade, and apparently not only so useless, but, 
as it turns out, so dangerous ?! 

Various answers may no doubt be given to this question. 
I suggested that the sinking was managed to receive the end of 
the flat-roofed Stoa, which I believe existed in this place. I 
did so because, as any architect well knows, if a flat-roofed 
stone building is made to abut flush on the perpendicular wall 
of an adjacent edifice, it is indispensable, either that one course 
of the larger building should project from the wall, or that 
a sinking should be left into which the roof stones of the lower 
building should be inserted, otherwise it is impossible to secure 
a water-tight joint without the use of metal flashings, which 
in this case were not of course used. I am aware there 
may be difficulties in accepting this solution which it is 
not at present necessary to allude to, but, so far as I can 
judge, it is the most plausible theory that has yet been 
suggested. 

If it were not to receive the end of the Stoa, is it possible 
that the sinking was made to frame and protect some painting 


that would have ensued had it fallen, 
the fact that this great stone is now that the rubble masonry which now 
cracked right through, and it seems disfigures this part of the front was 
to have been to prevent the total ruin inserted. 


1 That it was dargerous is proved by 
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connected with the dyadpa in the niche,’ placed somewhat 
unsymmetrically above it? Itis needless however pursuing these 
conjectures further in this place, as it seems clear that for 
whatever purpose it was made, it was not that a stair should 
pass diagonally across it. Had such a flight of steps as Mr. 
Murray proposes been part of the original design, the first care 
of the architects would have been to thicken and strengthen 
the masonry at this point, if it was intended to insert the steps 
into the wall—to hang them, in fact, according to modern 
phraseology. It is not clear whether this process was known to 
the Greeks, but even if it were, it is only applicable to stairs 
3 to 4 feet wide, and would be absurd if used with steps 
extending 70 or 80 feet. Such a flight might abut anywhere 
on any wall, as no leak was possible and no closed joint 
necessary, and consequently no sinking or projection wanted to 
protect the junction. The fact is, if a flight of steps had 
originally been intended here, the foundation of the wall would 
have been stepped on the mass of masonry necessary to support 
the steps, and would inevitably have been visible at the present 
day. It need hardly be remarked that the upper triangular 
half of the sinking, which would remain visible above the steps 
if placed here, would have been artistically as awkward and 
unmeaning as it would have been constructively unreasonable. 
A third objection I must urge is even more tangible than 
the other two, as it is in its nature wholly constructive and 
mechanical. This great flight of steps must have rested on 
something solid; earth would not support them ; they must, in 
fact, have been bedded on masonry of some sort, probably rubble 
or concrete, forming a triangular mass 10 feet high, by the 
same width at least, and with a hypotenuse of about 14 feet. 
A Roman architect, to save materials, might have framed an 
arch inside abutting against the inner wall, and filled up the 
spandrils so as to get a straight line; but however constructed 
it must have been such a mass, that it seems almost impossible 
it should have disappeared so completely that no trace of it can 
now be found. But more than this, had such a triangular mass 
of masonry existed here, its inner face would have formed the 
best possible support to the terrace. It seems inconceivable that 


1 Sessional Papers, R.1.B.A., 1878-9, p. 218, ct seq. 
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the Greeks should first have built the rough-faced terrace wall 
that now exists, and then placed in front of it the mass of masonry 
necessary to support these steps, and still more inconceivable 
that no trace of this masonry should be found attached to that 
wall or entangled among its rugosities. The steps, if they ever 
existed, were probably in marble, and their disappearance is 
consequently easily intelligible, like that of the seats in so 
many theatres; but the mass that supported these seats remains 
in almost every ancient theatre known, and would certainly 
have at least left some trace here had it ever existed. 

There are several minor objections which might be urged 
against Mr. Murray’s proposal, but the three just insisted upon 
are probably sufficient to justify any one in pausing before 
accepting it without at least farther explanations, as a final 
solution of a difficult problem. 

It does not seem necessary that I should say anything in this 
place, with reference to Professor Michaelis’ restoration of the 
interior of the temple, which Mr. Murray adopts, as I have 
already explained, in a supplement to a paper I read to the 
Institute of British Architects in 1876,1 my reasons for con- 
sidering it untenable. It has besides no direct bearing on 
the subject of this paper, and need not therefore be specially 
alluded to in this place. 

J. FERGUSSON. 


1 Sessional Papers, R.1.B.A., 1878-9, p. 218, et seq. 
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BOAT-RACES 


In the course of a careful examination of the coins of Corcyra, 
I have come upon a variety of types which seem to me to allude 
to races of galleys. That the Greeks had such races is in 
itself probable, and is clearly proved by the testimony of ancient 
writers. But on consulting the ordinary works on the games 
and races of the Greeks, as well as those which deal with naval 
archeology, I have found that the matter has hitherto almost 
entirely escaped observation. I therefore feel called on to add 
a new chapter, which will indeed be but a short one, to the 
history of Greek athletic sports. And I imagine that English- 
men, who take so much interest in the races of yachts and 
rowing-boats, will not be ungrateful to me if I am able to show 
that such races are of greater antiquity than is commonly 
imagined. 

That galley-races are as old as Homer may seem a rash 
assertion ; yet this does seem to be implied in a passage of the 
Odyssey, though it is not directly asserted. This passage occurs 
in the 8th book of the Odyssey, at the place where Alcinoiis is 
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speaking of the aptness in athletic sports of his subjects the 
Phaeacians. He says:— 


> \ /, ee > , >Q\ \ 
od yap Tuyuadyxor eiwev duvpoves ode TadaicTal 
GAXG Trocl KpauTrvas Oéouev Kal vnvoly apioror. 


Now there is no doubt that in Homer’s day boxing wrestling 
and running were alike subjects of competition for prizes in 
the games held on various occasions; and thus it seems likely 
that galley-rowing, which is here put in close connexion with 
them, was also in Homeric times a subject of competition for 
prizes. It will not of course do to put into the words of Homer 
more meaning than they really contain, or to regard them as any 
positive proof of the existence at so early a time of galley-races. 
They only establish a probability when read in connexion with 
other evidence which we have yet to adduce. 

Another piece of evidence relating to the heroic age is 
conveyed in a passage of Dion Chrysostom,’ which we must 
cite at length in view of its importance. The orator is describing 
the foundation of the Isthmian contest, and says that at the first 
celebration many noted Greek heroes contended, Castor winning 
in the Stadium, Peleus in wrestling, Orpheus in playing the 
lyre, and so forth. He then continues: éyévero 5é nab veav 
duidra, Kal “Apyw évixa, cal pera tadta ovK émdevoev, GAN 
avtnv avéOnxev 6 “Idcwv évravO0a 7H Tlocevddvt, Kai 7d 
ériypaupa éréyparvev, 5 Néyovow 'Opdéws eivat. 


> a 
Apy® 70 oxddos eipl, Oed 8 avéOnxev “lacwr, 
“ToOuia Kai Newéos oreyrdevoy titvor. 


The reading of the second line of the stanza attributed to 
Orpheus is certainly corrupt. Boat-races can never have taken 
place at Nemea, as the games there were celebrated in a narrow 
inland valley. Besides, the pine-wreath belonged not to the 
Nemea, where parsley was used, but to the Isthmia exclusively. 
We must therefore substitute for the words nai Nepéois, earrXu- 
Komois or. some such word. The stanza will then record only 
an Isthmian victory. Whatever be the value of the story 
repeated by Dion, it certainly furnishes a proof that in his 
day, and probably at a far earlier period, a galley-race formed 


1 Orat. Corinth. xxxvii, T. ii. p. 107, R. 
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part of the Isthmian festival. For the story under any other 
circumstances would scarcely have been invented. 

It is strange, that although the seat of the Isthmian games 
was one of the busiest sites of Greece between Corinth and 
Athens, yet we know but little about their celebration. 

Descending to the time of the Persian wars, we may cite 
the delightful description by Herodotus of the review held 
at Abydos by Xerxes, of his fleet and army.1 As part of this 
review took place a ve@y dutdXa, that is, as some of the editors 
expressly state, a race not a mimic fight of ships. On this 
occasion the Sidonians were victorious, and the sight gave 
much pleasure to the great king. 

So far as my researches go, there is no passage of the writers 
of the good period which bears any positive testimony to the 
racing of Greek galleys for a prize. But Thucydides in speaking 
of the start of the Athenian fleet for Sicily,” says that the ships 
sailing out in line dmiArav dn wéxpe Alyivns érrovodvro. And 
at a somewhat later period Iphicrates, when in command of an 
Athenian fleet, trained the ships to row at speed in the following 
manner ; he ranged them out at sea in a line, and at a given 
signal despatched them all together towards the shore, when it 
was considered a great triumph (uéya vixntijpsov) to be first to 
reach the land, and to secure the water and the other things of 
which they had need. But neither in the case of the earlier 
fleet nor in that of Iphicrates, do we hear anything of prizes. 

Distinct mention of these latter is, however, made in a passage 
of Arrian, to which my attention has kindly been directed by 
Mr. Edmond Warre, of Eton, who is as well acquainted with 
everything connected with ancient shipping as he is with 
modern boats and the practice of rowing. Arrian* says that 
when Alexander the Great was resting at Babylon with his 
fleet, he encouraged emulation between the different vessels and 
instituted competitions of rowers and steersmen, giving wreaths 
to the winners. These competitions would naturally take the 
form of races over a fixed course, wherein the skill, both of 
rowers and of steersmen, would be tested. 

Among the greater athletic festivals of Greece, the Isthmia 
alone probably included boat-racing. But we have the express 


1 Herod. vi. 44. 3 Xenophon, Hell. vi. 2, 28. 
2 vi. 32. 4 Anab, 23, 5. 
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testimony of Stephanus Byzantinus, that they were part of the 
festival at Actium. His words are éy ta’rn ’AmddX@vos 
yupveKos ayov Kal immixds Kal TRolwv Gwirdra Sia TpLeTnpidos 
jv. Now at the outset it is well to confess that this testimony 
is by no means unexceptionable. In the first place, the Actian 
contest was not held every third year, but as we know from 
Strabo, every fifth ;? Stephanus, therefore, is not entirely to be 
trusted. Secondly, since, as every one knows, the Actian 
festival was established by Augustus, the wAoiwy auiAXa may 
perhaps have been a mere vavyayia, such as the Romans loved 
and had already become accustomed to. But here again we 
may again turn to Strabo? who says that Augustus did but 
revive an old festival (orehavirns aywv) which had long been 
held in honour of the Actian Apollo. If so, it is at least 
probable that the contest of ships belonged to the old festival, 
in which case, it can scarcely have been anything but a race. 
The third doubt as to the testimony of Stephanus arises from 
the fact that both Strabo and Dion Cassius, in mentioning the 
institution of the Actian festival, say nothing as to its including 
a boat-race. But this difficulty is obviated, if not removed, 
when we further consider that these same two writers also omit 
all mention of the musical contest which we know from the 
most satisfactory of testimony, that of inscriptions,* to have 
been a part of the festival. On the whole then it seems not 
unreasonable to accept the testimony of Stephanus, and to 
suppose that the festival of Apollo Actius included from early 
times a race of galleys. 

It is quite certain® that a boat-race, veoy Gusdda, was part 
of the Panathenaic Festival. This took place near the harbour 
of Piraeus and the tomb of Themistocles, so that Plato the 
comedian writes of that monument— 


tous T éxmdéovtas eva AéovTas T OeTat 
yororay &uthra tov vedv Oedoetat. 

Every classical scholar will think, the moment a race of 
galleys is mentioned, of the elaborate description in the 5th 
book of the Aeneid of the race between triremes of the fleet of 
Aeneas, in which Cloanthus was first and carried off the laurel- 

1 s.v, Actia. “Onto Noeds20: 


? Strabo vii. 7, 6. 5 Michaelis; Parthenon, pp. 212, 
2 UC 327. 
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wreath of victory. Whence Virgil gained a hint of these races 
we know not and shall never know for certain, but if we allow 
that such took place regularly at the Actian festival which 
Augustus founded, we shall be some steps nearer to under- 
standing the phenomenon. There is a very curious note by 
Servius appended to Virgil’s account of the race.1 ‘ Punico 
bello primo naumachiam ad exercitium instituere Romani.’ 
From this it would seem that Servius confused things so 
entirely dissimilar as a race of ships and a mimic fight at sea. 
It is quite true that the latter was familiar to the Romans. 
We read for instance in Livy,” that Scipio held a sham fight of 
ships before setting out for Carthage. And these were known 
also to the Greeks of the same times. Livy? tells us that 
Nabis, the cruel tyrant of Sparta, had frequent sea-fights for 
practice, which he calls ‘simulacra navalis pugnae.’ But these 
sham fights seem to us to be of a totally different character from 
galley-races, such as that described by Virgil, and we do not easily 
see how the mind of Servius could run on from one to the other. 

If, as is probable, the Romans borrowed even the vavpay.a 
proper from the Greeks, d@ fortiori they must have borrowed 
the race of galleys, a thing in nature foreign to the genius of 
the less nautical Roman people. This being the case, it is 
interesting to observe that the Isthmia and the festival of the 
Actian Apollo were held in a region, whence in a special degree 
Greek influences spread to Rome. 

I believe myself to have discovered in the coins of the island 
of Corcyra clear traces of similar races won by the Corcyreans. 
This people, it should be observed, were a colony of Corinth, 
lived near the Actian promontory, and considered themselves 
to be the representatives of the Homeric Phaeacians, so that 
among them, if anywhere in Greece, we might expect boat-races 
to flourish. 


COPPER COINS OF CORCYRA. 


1. Obv.—Forepart of galley. 
Rev.—K O Cantharus. 
Names over the galley:—AAKA, EAEYT@EPIA, EYKAEIA, 
EYTNOMIA, @HPA, KOPKYPA, KQMOS, KYTIPIS, 
AAONIKA ?, NIKA, NEOTH2, MAAAAS, MPOTA, 
SQTEIPA, SAMA, #N=O0PO03. 





1 Ad, 1, 114. 3 xxix, 22. *xerv, 26. 
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2. Obv.—Head of Dione.: 
Rev.—R Prow; on its side, NIKA. 
3. Obv.—Head of young Herakles. 
Rev.—KOPKYPAINN #AAAKPOS. Prow; on its side, NIKA. 


4. Obv.—Heads of Herakles and Corcyra. 
Rev.—KOPKYPAINN APISTEAS APISTONOS. Prow; on its side, 
NIKA. 


5. Obv.—Head of Septimius Severus. 
Rev.—KOPKYPAION Galley; on the prow, Nike, who holds 
wreath and palm. 


6. Obv.—Head of Dionysus. 
Rev.—Amphora, bound with wreath, of ivy or laurel. 
7. Obv.—KOPKYPA Head of Poseidon. 
Rev.—KOPKYPA Amphora ; over it, wreath. 
8. Obv.—Head of Dionysus, 
Rev.—R Pegasus on prow; in his mouth, palm (silver coin). 


9. Obv.—Eagle standing ; in field, wreath. 
Rev.—KOP Nike ; holds acrostolium and wreath, 


Several of these coins denote a close connexion between the 
goddess Nike and the ships of Corcyra. In No. 5 she stands 
on a prow (see cut); in No. 9 she holds the acrostolium, a symbol 
of naval victory. In No. 8 her place is taken by Pegasus, who 
stands like her on a ship and holds in his mouth her palm. 
Nike however, as is well known, although usually on coins she 
appears in connexion with the games, yet does sometimes occur 
as a memorial of victory in war. So it might perhaps be doubted 
whether her appearance on the coins of Corcyra may not have 
reference rather to military than agonistic triumphs. But several 
objections to this view make themselves felt. Thus, coin No. 5 
dates from the reign of Septimius Severus. But at that time 
there could be no question of warlike triumphs for the people of 
Corcyra, who were of course mere subjects of Rome. Again, 
there appears frequently on the coins, an amphora either bound 
with a wreath (No. 6), or surmounted with a wreath (No. 7). It 
seems not unreasonable to suppose that this amphora may stand 
for the reward of victory in a race; such a vessel may have been 
presented, filled with wine, to the owner of a winning trireme ; 
in which case we could the more readily understand the apparent 
connexion of the god Dionysus with the victorious galleys. It 
is a pity that we cannot attain to certainty as to the meaning of 
the word NIKA which is written on the side of the galley in 
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Nos. 2-4. It would appear, as we shall presently see, that Nike 
was an occasional name of a vessel at Corcyra, but the names of 
vessels on the coins of Corcyra are usually written above and not 
on them, and as the word NIKA recurs under several magistrates 
and at various periods, it seems to have some general meaning. 
It is by no means impossible that the word Nixa may here 
take the place of the figure of that deity which we elsewhere 
find (No. 5). It is, however, impossible to be sure. 

On one set of our coins (No. 1) we have an interesting list of 
names of ships in the Corcyrean navy, ships, it may be, which 
had won prizes for their owners or equippers. The list is 
decidedly pleasing :—Courage, Liberty, Fair-fame, Good-order, 
Chace, Corcyra, Revel, Cypris, Victory, Youth, Pallas, Foremost, 
Preserver, Fame, Phosphorus. 

As to the exact meaning of these pieces, or the occasions on 
which they were minted, we can scarcely venture to form a 
theory. But it is not rash to assume that if there were races 
of galleys in which Corcyrean ships competed, these coins 
would have some connexion with such races. 

The imperial coins of Nicopolis, which was the scene of the 
Actian festival already mentioned, are very common. Their 
types seem to contain allusions to both the kinds of wAolwy 
auirrat of which I have spoken. Sometimes we find vessels 
full of soldiers and engaged in warfare, either simulated or real. 
But sometimes, as in the coin of the reign of Gallienus figured 
in our cut, we see a vessel with rowers merely, who seem to be 
exerting all their strength and to be urged to still greater 
exertions by the pilot, or the cerevorns. 

The coin of Corcyra, which is figured at the head of this 
paper, raises the interesting question whether in a Greek race 
of galleys, sails as well as oars would be allowed. The galley 
there represented is certainly under sail. Of course, according 
to our notions of sport, the raising of sails would entirely spoil 
the contest, but the Greeks may have thought otherwise. In 
fact, it is not likely that the galley-races of the Greeks would 
afford much interest to a modern athlete or oarsman. The 
construction of the galleys afforded little scope for skill in 
rowing, and the rowers were often slaves. The prize went no 


1 See also Mus. Arigoni II. xxi. 284, 288; xxvii. 883; xxviii. 393. 
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doubt to the owner or master who equipped the ship, and some 
of the honour may have rested with the steersman, but very 
little would attach to the mere rowers and sailors of the crew. 

It is perhaps impossible to say whether the galley-races thus 
perhaps rewarded with an amphora of wine, and engaged in by 
Corcyrean vessels, were rowed at Corcyra, whether they were 
part of the Isthmian festival, or whether they were the races 
which took place, as we have seen, at the festival of Apollo 
Actius. The Dionysiac character of the prize would seem to 
speak in favour of their being Corcyrean. But, on the other 
hand, on the coins of Corinthian types issued from the mint of 
Leucas, near the Actian promontory, during the fourth century 
before our aera, we find indications which seem to point in 
the other direction. Thus on one stater we find as adjunct or 
symbol, the letter A in a wreath, and as this is a frequent type 
on the Roman coins of Nicopolis with undoubted reference to 
the Actian festival, we can scarcely be mistaken in seeing the 
same reference here. And so when on other staters of Leucas 
we find the same letter A in conjunction, not with a wreath, but 
with a prize amphora surmounted by a branch of ivy, this also 
would seem to refer to the Actia. And if so, the ivy-bound 
amphora of the coins of Corcyra might also belong to the 
Actian festival. 

And in fact, as the people of Syracuse, Leontini, and 
Messana, and Philip of Macedon himself, placed on their 
coins types bearing allusion to Olympic victories, what more 
natural than that the great island of Western Greece should 
commemorate on its money the prowess of its citizens in the 
boat-races of Poseidon, Dionysus, or Apollo? Well could they 
say with Alcinoiis :— 

ov yap Tuypayxot Eiwéev audpmoves OSE TaXatcTal 


b \ \ a , \ \ ” 
GANG Toai KpaiTvas Béouev Kal vnvoly apiorot. 


Percy GARDNER. 


H. S.— VOL. WU. H 
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ON AN INSCRIPTION AT CAMBRIDGE: BOECKH, 
C. I. G. 106. 


THIS inscription, which affords no external indications of its 
origin, was published by Béckh among the Attic decrees on very 
slender grounds, which he himself practically recalls in the Ap- 
pendix, C. J. G. vol. i. p. 900. With reason, therefore, Kohler in 
vol. ii. of new Berlin Corpus has not included it among the Attic 
decrees. In December 1880, I re-read this inscription, together 
with most of the other marbles in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. I verified the reading of the first line given by 
Dobree (Appendix to Rose’s Jnseriptiones Graecae), and adopted 
by Bockh, Appendix /. c. To the text of the decree there is 
therefore nothing to add, and it will suffice to append a copy 
of it in cursive. But I hope to show that the decree is from 
Halikarnassos, and to identify the revolution of Troezen to 
which it alludes. 


§ 1. Latter portion of a proboulewma. : 
[—Tpo- 
~ > / > ae a... if / \ ‘ 
Cive év otHdn év TO lep@’ érraivéoar SE Kal 
Znvodotov Baukidéws, émrerd2) Tpofnvioe rye- 
ypadhacw év TO Whhicpatt TO Tpos THY TO- 
5 Aw Gru avnp ayabos yéyove trepl Tov Shmov 
tov Tpofnviwv kal kata Kaipov adixopmevos 
éBonOnoe cai cuvyywvicaro avtois eis TH 
; / a , \ > \ 
érxevdepiav Tis Toews Kal THY eEaywryy 
ths ppoupas akiws Tis Te watpidos Kal Ths 
10 oixevdtntos Kai edvolas THs bTapxovons 
Th Toder mpos Tpofyvious, karécau Sé adt'ov 
kai eis mputavetoy él Setmvov. 
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§ 2. Rider moved in the ekklesia by Iatrokles : 


"Edoke ro Sjuw' LlatpoxdAAs Uvdiwvos eine. 

Ta pev Adra Kabore 7) BovrAr eyndicaro, Td 5é 
5 wWadsopua 76 wept Tpofnviwv 6 mpoeBovdev[cev 

9 Bovrr) avaypdas ev ornrn AOivy Kal o[Th- 

oat év TH lep@ Tod ’ATrOArwVOS" ETrLpEANO[HvaL 

dé ris avaypadis tovs éEetacras’ ro [dé 

ava|\opa TO eis THY oTHAnY Sodvae TO[v Ta- 
20 uiav?] 


_ 
t 


The letters are of the early Macedonian times, with the forms 
TEPOE, with no apices, and the iota adseriptum throughout. 
The stone is a white marble ste/é, apparently sawn off at the 
top, and measuring now 12} inches wide, 114 inches high. 
Although the stone is probably imperfect at the bottom, the end of 
the decree is entire. But a good deal has been lost from the be- 
ginning, so that we have not the usual formulas of the date and 
heading to reveal what city it was to which Zenodotos belonged, 
and which voted this decree. Dobree thought it might be Keos 
or Delos. But I have little hesitation in connecting the decree 
with Halikarnassos. It is true that we have at present very 
few decrees from Halikarnassos of the ordinary type. (A) Only 
one such occurs in the inscriptions published by Mr. Newton, 
Discoveries at Cnidus, Halicarnassus and Branchidae, I. p. 687 ; 
(B) another is given in the Bulletin of the French school at 
Athens, 1880, p. 395; where the date is assigned by naming 
the eponymous zpvravs and the ypaupated’s. (C) This agrees 
with the formula in the decree for the priestess of Artemis 
Pergaea now in the British Museum (C. J. G. 2656), where, 
however, as the subject of the decree is religious, the vewzrovds is 
named first of all, and the prytanis and secretary are made 
subordinate eponymi: [’Em) v]ewrrovod XappvAov tod Acaydpou, 
wnvos ‘Hpa[kre]lov, | mputravelas ths peta Mevexreds tod 
Poppuiwvos, [ypllauzpatevovtos Acoddtov tot “Hdowxod. The 
indications of Halikarnassian origin in our decree are these. 
(1) The stelé is ordered to be placed év 7 fepd Tod AmodXwvos : 
similarly in B cited above, we have év T@ iep@ Tod [’Am]oAXwVOS 
as the place for the decree. (2) The financial board who are to 
contract for the inscribing the decree, expending money received 
from the treasurer (?), are called of é€eraorai. An é€eraorns is 
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mentioned in Attic decrees of 299 and 295 B.c. (C. I. A. ii. 297, 
300), but he is an officer of the tribe and not of the state, and is 
named together with the trittyarchs: rov é&eraothv Kai Tovs 
tpittudpyous: the expenses of inscribing the honorary decree 
being thrown upon the tribe to which the man thus honoured 
might belong. A board of é&eracra/ are named in two decrees 
from Ionian Erythrae published by Rangabé, Antig. Hell. No. 
737, 738: "Edofev tH BovrAyH Kail to Sum’ orpatnyav, TpUu- 
tavéwy, ékeractav yvoun x«.t.r. In a decree from Chios 
published by Gerhard and Kirchhoff, Monatsber. d. Berl. Akad. 
1863, p. 265, respecting a statue we read rods é£eraatas To[v|s 
éveaTnKot|a|s éydodva: TO épyov, the funds being supplied by 
6 kata piva taulas. Also of é€eracrai are similarly mentioned 
upon a decree from Laodikeia (ad mare ?) in honour of Prienian 
dikasts (which will appear among the Prienian inscriptions in the 
British Museum Collection). Lastly, at Halikarnassos, in C. I. G, 
2656 (cited above as C), we read dvovyovtoy 8€ of é€etactai 
kat’ éviavtov Tov Oncavpov «.t.’. When then in our decree we 
have émripernOjvar dé THs avaypadis Tovs é€eraotds, the phrase 
indicates a provenance from Asia Minor, and will very well suit 
Halikarnassos. (3) The words tis oikevorntos Kal edvolas THs 
bmapxovons TH TorEL mpos Tpofnviovs would be exactly ap- 
propriate to Halikarnassos, which was a colony from Troezen: 
some such tie of kindred is implied in oixevotnros. Slight as 
these indications may appear when considered separately, they 
have a cumulative force when taken together. And the his- 
torical indications will be found to confirm them. The character 
of the writing belongs to the early Macedonian times ; and there 
is no occasion which so exactly accords with the expressions in 
the decree, as the ‘liberation’ of Troezen in B.c. 303, when 
Demetrios, son of Antigonos, marched from Athens into Pelo- 
ponnese, and expelled the Macedonian garrisons from the cities : 
Anpunrpios 5€ trapedOav eis [leXorrovvgcor, ovdevos Udirtapévav 
Tov évavtiwv, drAd gevyovTwV Kai mpoicuévwmy Tas TrOdELS, 
mpoonyayeTo THv Te Kadoupévny "Axrhv Kal "Apxadiay mrHv 
Mavrwveias, nai "Apyos kal Sixv@va kal Kopwov édrvcato 
tdravta Sods éxatov Tois ppovpodow x.t.r. Plut. Dem. 25. 
Troezen is not here mentioned by name, but it is certainly im- 
plied (see Droysen, Hellenismus, ii. 2, p. 184). After Ipsos we 
may conclude that Troezen became subject to Macedon again, 
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and received a garrison: for in 278 B.C. it was ‘liberated’ afresh 
by the Spartan King Kleonymos (Polyaen. Strateg ii. 29,1). The 
removal of the garrison in 303 took place without a struggle, but 
yet under the hostile pressure of Demetrios and {his army in 
the neighbourhood. The latter is described in the decree by 
cuvnywvicato avtois eis tHv édevOepiav: the former by the 
words éEaywyiv tis ppovpas—nor éxtrodAopKnacv nor é€éNacwy. 
There was good reason why Halikarnassos should take a 
lively interest in the liberation of Troezen. The ambition of 
Asandros, satrap of Karia, had obliged Antigonos to subdue 
him by force in 313 B.c. and thus in the name of liberty and 
autonomy for the Greek cities, Karia passed under the im- 
mediate sway of Antigonos (Diod. Sic. xix. 75; Droysen, Hel- 
lenismus, ii. 2, pp. 29, 30). And thus Halikarnassos, recently 
liberated by Antigonos, congratulates Troezen in this decree 
upon her liberation by Demetrios. It is noticeable that Zeno- 
dotos is the name of an historian of Troezen (Dionys. Hal. ii. 49) : 
and the father’s name, Bav«idevs, which is a dra Aeyopuevor, 
suggests a connexion with Troezen. For Bav«is was an 
Olympic victor from Troezen (Pausan. vi. 8, 4); and there 
was an island off Troezen called Bav«idids (Pliny, NV. H. iv. 19). 
It may be that Zenodotos, a native of Halikarnassos, was con- 
nected by family ties with Troezen : at the time that Demetrios 
is ‘liberating’ the Peloponnesian cities, he happens to be in 
Greece proper, and is glad to take part in the armed demon- 
stration which led to the withdrawal of the garrison from 
Troezen. The Troezenians send a message by him to Halikar- 
nassos (line 4) testifying of the services he had rendered ; in 
reply to which the Halikarnassians passed the decree before us. 
Its object was twofold: first, they probably congratulated Troezen, 
praising its loyalty to the kings, and expressed their thanks for 
the kind feeling conveyed in the letter: this decree they send 
to Troezen with a request that it may be inscribed and set up 
there (lines 1-2). Secondly, they voted honours to Zenodotos 
himself (lines 13 foll.). The form Tpof#vio1, although unusual, 
has no less authority than the famous tripod-stand from Delphi, 


on which we read Tpofavior. 
E. L. Hicks. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM DODONA.—II. 


In the first number of this Journal I passed in review a 
rare survival of antiquity, the Oracle-inscriptions of Dodona. 
These, as was there tate formed a part only of the collection 
of C. Carapanos. For the remainder, though many of the in- 
scriptions are of great interest, dialectically, archaeologically, 
and historically, I cannot claim the attraction of novelty which 
so conspicuously characterised the Oracle-inscriptions as relics 
sui generis. I have thought, however, that it may be not un- 
acceptable to English students to have before them in an 
accessible form the full tale of the Dodonaean texts, so far as 
they are legible and not absolutely fragmentary. As, then, in 
the former number I gave the Oracle-inscriptions seviatim with 
more or less of commentary, so I propose in the following pages 
to attempt an examination and explanation of the documents 
which complete the catalogue. It will be hardly necessary to 
say that, as before, my indebtedness to previous critics—Bursian 
(Sitzwngsber. d. kin. Baier. Ges. d. Wiss. Ph.-Hist. Cl. 1878), 
Blass, Frinkel, Christ, Carapanos himself—is considerable. 

According to the enumeration given on p. 229 of the first 
number of the Journal, the inscriptions remaining to be noticed 
are (1) Hx voto inscriptions on bronze. (2) Inscriptions on bronze 
or copper: these comprise (a) decrees of citizenship; (0) deeds 
of manumission ; (c) deeds of prozenia ; (d) a deed concerning 
right of intermarriage; (¢) donation of property; (f/) purchase 
of a slave. (3) An inscription on an iron strigil. (4) Two or 
three inscriptions on terra cotta. (5) A proxenia-decree, the 
most complete in the collection, on a limestone tablet. 

I will take these classes, as far as possible, in order. 

With the exception of one addressed to Aphrodite, the ex 
voto inscriptions, 24 in number, are dedications to Zeus Naios 
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and Dione, ‘one or both. Only one of these is of any length 
(Carapanos). It is a dedication to the Dodonaean Zeus, and is 
engraved on a very thin plate of bronze 21 centimetres in height. 
The last three lines are interrupted in the middle by a phallic 
figure. Christ (Rhein. Mus. 1878, pp. 610-613) was the first to 
see that the inscription is partially if not altogether metrical ; not, 
however, in the ordinary verse of inscriptions, but with a lyric 
rhythm. He gives the text as follows (the upright strokes here 
and throughout this article mark the lines of the original)— 


Oeds’ TUyxa. 
Zed Awdavns pedéjor, 
70d coi S@pov 7réluTTw Tap “od, 
Ayd0wv | ExedvaAov cal yeved | , 
mpo&evor Morooowr | 
kal cuppayor, 
é€v t\pidxovta yeveais | 
éx Tpaias Kacodv|dpas yeved | 
ZaxvvOvor. 


In the first three lines at any rate we readily recognise Ana- 
paestic Dimeters, and in the next a Trochaic Ithyphallicus. The 
metres of the remaining lines are respectively Iambic, Trochaic (?), 
Anapaestic, Iambic. The whole is thus rendered by Christ— 

‘God; Fortune. Zeus, sovereign (or protector) of Dodona, 
I send thee this present from myself, I, Agathon, son of Eche- 
phylos, and my family, proxeni of the Molossians and their 
allies; we being a family derived from Trojan Kassandra during 
thirty generations, Zacynthians.’ 

The invocation to Ze’s as Awd@vns yedéwv reminds us of the 
Iliad (xvi. 234). This poetical opening, the use of the first 
person in wéurw wap éuod, the position of cou and the order 
of the words generally, all mark deviations from the normal 
type of dedicatory inscriptions. Egger (in the Appendix to 
Carapanos’s work) placing no comma after cuppdyewr renders : 
‘Proxeni of the Molossians and their allies for thirty generations 
from Cassandra the Trojan, we, Zacynthians by birth.’ But 
this translation would certainly require yeved or yevedv, not 
yeved. He suggests further that there may have existed among 
the Molossi lists of wpofevor, ascending in a manner more or 
less fictitious, to the times of the Trojan war. We have some- 
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thing of the same kind in the lists of evepyéras of the Greek 
cities. They were sometimes known by the abbreviation 
evepyeciat, and a collection of these appears to have been made 
by Plutarch (in the three lost books entitled [loAewv evepyeciar ; 
see Egger in the Comptes Rendus de l Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, 1865, pp. 75-6). The punctuation given above 
leads to a different explanation. If we adopt the Herodotean 
definition of yevea (Herodot. ii. 142: yeveal yap tpeis avdpav 
éxaTov éred éotw) we have Agathon apparently declaring 
himself to be living 1,000 years after Cassandra. Egger, 
however, reckoning the yeved at 30 years, and the 30 yeveai 
consequently to be 900 years, and assuming as the ‘classic’ 
date for the taking of Troy the year 1270 B.c., arrives at 
370 B.C. as the date of this inscription. But the dates assigned 
for the taking of Troy vary between very wide limits ; and the 
date of this inscription (if we calculate 30 generations to be 1,000 
years) might be anywhere between 334 and 184 B.c. Bursian 
thinks Egger’s date too early by 100 years. That Pausanias 
represents both of the children, which Cassandra bore to Aga- 
memnon, to have been killed by Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus, 
and to have been buried at Mycenae, is of little moment. The 
present inscription only shows that there was another tradition 
of which genealogists and priests would not have been slow to 
avail themselves. It is remarkable that there was in Zacynthus 
a special worship of Apollo; thus the fiction of a priestly 
family deriving its origin from Cassandra was peculiarly ap- 
propriate there. In any case the inscription furnishes one more 
instance of the employment of genealogies as one of the instru- 
ments of Greek chronology.!. But I am not sure that a solution 
communicated to me by Mr. William Ridgeway is not better 


and simpler than those of Christ or Egger. He would 


1 ‘We may perhaps compare the prac- 
tice observed by members of sacerdotal 
families in tracing their origin as well 
as the titles of their priesthood to the 
god whose priests they were. Thus we 
read in C.7.G. 1353 : ‘H wéais M. Adph- 
Arov *ApiotoKpdtn Aapavérou kara. yévos 
iepéa dd ‘Hpaxdéous wh, amd Avockotpwv 
u® «.7.A, (cf. 1840, 1349, 1355, 1373, 
1874, and Le Bas, Voyage Arch., ii. n. 


245). Still more precise is the copied 
inscription of Halicarnassus, C.J.G. 
2655, where are mentioned by name, 
with the duration of their office for a 
period of 504 years, successive priests of 
Poseidon, from the date of the monument 
itself back to Telamon, a supposed son of 
the god, the seventh in descent, Anthas, 
being possibly a historical personage. 
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place a stop after yeveats and translates: ‘The family are 
Zacyuthians from the Trojan Cassandra’; or, ‘The family is 
from the Trojan Cassandra; they are Zacynthians.’ It is not 
natural to say ‘derived from C. during (év) thirty generations.’ 
The character of the alphabet used points to a date anterior to 
the destruction of the ancient temple of Zeus by the Aetolians 
in B.C. 219 (Polyb. vi. 4, 67). 

The exterior neck of a small vase carries the following 
dedication— 


Piro Kre[i]Sa[s] 6 Aapodirov Acveadios Ai Nai, 


for so Bursian reads it. The e for es in Widrowreidas, the 
o for w in Nai@ and the form of the letters generally, indicate 
a respectable antiquity, perhaps the fifth or sixth century B.C ; 
though the character is certainly not as old as that of the 
inscription described by Kirchhoff (Stud.* 93) as the only archaic 
one found in Leucas. 

A tripod bears on its exterior rim the dedicatory formula 
Tepyeerjs TO Al Naiw paye@dds avéOnxe (PI. xxiii. 2 and 2 bis). 
The character belongs to the fifth century B.c. ; the use of and 
w probably show that Terpsicles was an Ionian.. We may infer 
from this inscription that the musical contests, the existence of 
which at Dodona is proved by the presence of a theatre, in- 
cluded also contests of rhapsodists. The votive offering in this 
case was doubtless made by Terpsicles as the result of a victory 
in the festival of the Naia.—Another tripod (Pl. xxiii. 3, 4) 
inscribed on two of its feet is an offering to Zeus from the 
Lechoians (?). On one foot are the words Aut dapov avéOnke 
modus; on the other, which Carapanos perceived from its form 
and dimensions to belong to the same tripod, the word 
Aeywiwv.—A patera (Pl. xxiii. 5) has on the exterior of 
the rims the dedication 2wtaipos avéOnne Aut Naiw.—The in- 
scription on the inner rim of a goblet (Pl. xxiii. 6) states that 
Dorobios presented to Zeus Naios certain offerings vowed by 
Diopeithes : AwpdBios Aw Naoe avéOnne & AtoréOns (i.e. Ato- 
meiOns) ev€ato. Carapanos, on no very strong grounds, thinks 
it possible that this Diopeithes may have been the celebrated 
xpnopmordyos at Sparta, of whom mention is made by Plutarch 
(Vit. Ages, iii., Vit. Lysandr. xxii). The supposition accords 
very well with the date to be inferred from the style of the 
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letters, the fourth century B.c. The occasional use of ¢ for es 
in inscriptions survived, as is well known, for some time, the in- 
troduction of the Ionic alphabet.—On a fragment of a small casket 
(Pl. xxiv. 3) we find the words Aw Naiw (sic) Burivos A@nvaios. 
The name ®udivos as Athenian is sufficiently familiar to us from 
inscriptions, ¢.g. C. I. G. 165, a catalogue of persons killed in war 
in different places in the year B.c. 457. A Philinos was co-trier- 
arch with Demosthenes (Mid. 161), and an orator of the same 
name is cited by Athenaeus (x. 425, b).—Sometimes two donors 
united in making an offering. A small goblet (Pl. xxiv. 4) 
has on its interior surface the double dedication Avtaya0idas 
Aw Naiw and Avroxparidas Ai Naw. The difference in the 
orthography on the same offering is remarkable-——A small vase 
(Pl. xxiv. 5 and 5 dis) is dedicated by Bemaios, son of Phylleus: 
Bnpaios Pudrréos Ati Natw d@pov.—A rim of bronze (Pl. xxiv. 
6 and 6 bis) which might have served as the diadem of a statue, 
or ornament of a vase, bears the inscription: [adets Aw Naq. 
The town IIa of Cephallenia is probably meant (Paus. vi. 15, 
7, Strab. x. 2, 15)—We have next a circular mirror (Pl. xxv. 
1) inscribed over its whole surface with characters indicating 
the fifth century B.c. The words run: [loAvé&éva | tayelv 
avri@n|te tot Ali | kai ypywara, Carapanos’s explanation of 
Tayev as Taye With euphonic y, or as standing for tayhjv = Kata 
dvataynv may be rejected at once. SBursian’s explanation is 
better, but not altogether satisfactory. He takes tayév to be 
a neuter participle of the passive aorist: ‘ Polyxena dedicates 
to Zeus [this mirror, katorrtpov] as an offering prescribed to 
her, together with money.’—A large vase (Pl. xxv. 2 and 2 bis) 
in the form of an ascos is dedicated to Zeus Naios and Dione, 
the date being marked! by the name of Machatas, the 
_aywvobérns. The words are: ’Emi dywvobéta Mayadta [ap- 
Oaiov Avi Naov wai Awva. The error in Ndov and Aova, 
apparently the fault of the engraver, is corrected to Nao. and 
Avwva in another vase (PI. xxv. 2 tev) similar to the preceding, 
and bearing the same inscription. If this Machatas was son of 
Charops I., one of the most important personages of Epirus in 
the second century B.C., we may assign the inscription to that 
period. Carapanos suggests that [lap@aiouv is probably only a 
different form of Ilap@ivov. The [ap@ivor or Tlap@Avor were a 


* See below the remarks on Pl. xxxii. 3, p. 120. 
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people in the north of Epirus, and were held to be sometimes 
Epirote, sometimes Illyrian or Macedonian.—A small cande- 
labrum (Pl. xxv. 3 and 3 d%s) is dedicated by a Glaucon, whose 
dialect, to judge from the form Avwvy, was not Doric: Tavewr 
Avi Naiw Avwvn—A small wheel (Pl. xxvi. 1) bears the in- 
scription: “Ogerdwv Adpodita avéOnxe. The place where this 
was found Carapanos assumes to have been a shrine dedicated 
to Adpoditn. Bursian, however, remarks that the conclusion is 
too hasty, and derives little support from the statement of 
Servius (on Virg. Aen. iii. 466) that at Dodona was a temple 
consecrated ‘Jovi et Veneri’; for there, as even the use of 
the singular templum shows, the name Venus plainly corresponds 
to the Greek Acvwvn.} 

Lastly, we have to notice an interesting fragment recording 
a dedication by the Athenians from the spoils of the Pelo- 
ponnesians after a naval victory. The words are: A@nvaiou éx 
[eXorrop || eciov vavpaxia vixéoavtes alvéOnxay or avébecar]. 
The right-hand portion from the Dodonaean collection was 
supplemented by another fragment, forming the left-hand 
portion, from the Museum at Berlin, and has been explained 
by Frinkel in the Archdologische Zeitung, 1878, p. 71. The 
characters belong to the fifth century B.c., and as may be seen 
from Tledkotoveciov and vwxéoavres are pre-lonic. That the 
inscription was not later than 446 B.C. is shown by the form of 
alpha (A) which disappears from public documents after that 
date. Again, the sigma with four strokes (=) appears first on 
the famous list of the fallen in C. J. A. I. 433, which refers to 
the year 460 B.c. Frinkel is of opinion that the inscription is 
actually a second document commemorating the Athenian 
deeds of prowess in the year 460 B.c. (Comp. Thue. i. 105). 
—An inscription, possibly dedicatory, on an iron strigil (PI. 
xxvi. 8 and 8 bis) is given by Carapanos as follows : 

Znvixétn Bacirel ypjoa pw... a Avos N[dov kai Ac@]vas 

xpiwa Kal épyacias arrao[tly... 

avTos émicTdmeva TeMEoas Y.... 

..exas...0... eu... ow Eevert.... 


Little can be made out of this as it stands; the first three 
lines seem to have a metrical rhythm. Carapanos may be right 


1 See Vol. I. of this Journal, p. 231. 
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in explaining the first word to mean ‘suppliant of Zeus.’ The 
characters are ancient, perhaps of the fourth century B.c.— 
There remains a short but highly interesting inscription not 
found in Carapanos’s work, but published by him in the Arch. 
Zeitung, 1878, pp. 115-16. It fell into his hands curiously 
enough at Berlin, whither probably it had found its way, together 
with other fragments, owing to the faithlessness of some work- 
man. The inscription is on bronze aw pointillé, and runs thus 
as restored— 


[Bacired]s Tuvppo[s cat] 

[Arrecp@|tac xai t[adra] (or perhaps T[apavtivoc]) 

a7 Papatwv Kai [aro] 

ocuppaywv Ari Nalio). 
Here, therefore, we have a record of some of the spoil presented 
to the Dodonaean Zeus by Pyrrhus and his allies after their 
victories over the Romans in the beginning of the third century 
B.c. Carapanos cites a metrical inscription from Pausanias 
(i. 18, 2) which Pyrrhus is said similarly to have engraved on 
spoils offered to Zeus after victories over the Macedonians, 
—This completes the list of dedicatory inscriptions.? 

Next on our list come the forty-five inscriptions and frag- 
ments comprised in Carapanos’s ‘cinguiéme catégoric’ and 
figured by him in facsimile plates. Of this number, twenty 
or more will occupy our attention; the rest of the forty-five 
and, as Carapanos tells us, several fragments besides, which he 
has failed to connect with one another, baffle interpretation. 
These inscriptions are on plates of copper or bronze of hardly 
half a millimetre in thickness. Most of them are engraved 
au pointillé, some au repoussé. On almost all, as being public 
documents, is impressed an official stamp by the addition of the 
names of certain state dignitaries, who confer authority upon 
the proceeding recorded or mark its date. And as the varying 
formulae point to different stages in the political history of 


1 The following, too short or frag- on a colander, perhaps used for sacri- 
mentary to call for notice in the text, ficial purposes (Pl. xxiv. 2); Ardévq ér 
may be given here: edro on the base ona small goblet (Pl. xxvi. 3) ; ts Ala 
of a small vase (Pl. xxiii. 7); cvroon on the handle of a vase (PI. xxvi. 4 and 
a fragment of a large goblet (Pl. xxiii. 4 bis); GAwe (?=GAKh) on a large ring 
8); ... atos Ait Nd Sapoy ona square (Pl. xxvi.7); &c. 
plate of bronze (Pl. xxiv. 1); Act Nalw 
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Epirus, it will clear the way if we first examine in detail these 
variations. Passing over the mythical period we find at an 
early date that the Molossians were ruled by kings or chieftains 
who ultimately extended their power over all Epirus. We find 
Admetus in the early part of the fifth century famous for his 
hospitality to the exile Themistocles: after him, about 429 B.c., 
comes his son or grandson Tharymbas or Arymbas I. The next 
king mentioned is Alcetas, a contemporary of Dionysius of 
Syracuse, about 385 B.c. He is succeeded by his sons Neo- 
ptolemus and Arymbas IT., and at length in Alexander, nephew 
of Arymbas, we reach the first who bore the title of king of 
Epirus. Then follow, as kings of Epirus, the two sons of 
Arymbas, Aeacidas, killed in 313 B.c. and Alcetas, killed in 
295 B.c. The throne next falls to Neoptolemus at first alone 
and afterwards for a short time jointly with the famous Pyrrhus, 
son of Aeacidas, whose son Alexander became king in 272 B.c, 
Lastly, we have the two sons of Alexander, Pyrrhus II. and 
Ptolemy, with whose death (239-229 B.c.) the dynasty comes to 
an end. Henceforward Epirus was presided over by a stpatnyos¢ 
or praetor, elected annually in a general assembly of the nation 
held at Passaron. The mention then of a Bacirevs or a 
otpaTnyos in these inscriptions should suffice to prove that 
the inscriptions in which they respectively occur are earlier or 
later than 229 B.c. But from an honorary decree,’ probably 
dating from the end of the fourth century B.c., in which, with 
the king Neoptolemus, son of Alexander, are coupled of ovp- 
Bayo. Tov ‘Arreipwrav and the mpoordras of the Modrogaai, it 
would seem that, from the end of the fourth century at least, 
the Epirotes formed a league or cupuayia, at the head of 
which stood the Modogaot. Some of the decrees are granted 
in the name of the Amewpa@rai, others in the name of the 
Modoccoi only ; accordingly we find mention of the é««noia 
tov Ametpwrav and the éxxAnola tov Modooodv. In the later 
inscriptions the otpatnyos tov Ametpwrav and the mpootaras 
tov Modocowy appear together ; on some however only one of 
these. In some cases we have, in addition to the Baovrevs or 
otpatnyos and the mpootatas, the ypaupareds tév cvvédpar, 
apparently the Secretary to the Council of the League. 

With these preliminary remarks we may proceed to the 


1 Pl. xxvii. 1, infra. 
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consideration of the inscriptions. We will take first the grants 
of enfranchisement and immunities. 

Engraved aw pointillé on bronze is the following (Pl. xxvii. 1) . 
@eds Tvy[a] [K]Acopdyo Atitau of ov||upmaxoe Tav ATreipwrav 
éwxav ev Ameipw arérevav eli Bacitiéws Neorro|réuwou 
AnreEavipov | él mpdotra’ Aépka MolAoccwv, Kal év- 
rédevav. 

By this document the Epirote League, in the reign of Neo- 
ptolemus, son of Alexander, Derkas being wpootadras or Presi- 
dent of the Molossians, granted to Kleomachos the Atintanian ? 
aréXeva in Epirus and évréxeca. Of these two words, by which 
the privileges granted are specified, the latter is new to the lexi- 
con and its meaning uncertain. It occurs again together with 
arédea, dodareia, &yxraots in the decree in honour of Gaios 
Dazoupos Rennios. E. Egger (Carapanos, Dodona, &c. App. 
p. 200) conjectures that it denotes the capacity for holding 
magisterial offices. Bursian thinks that atéXeva and évréAea 
together are possibly equivalent to the Attic term (coréAea, 
‘immunity from the taxes and burdens of aliens and obligation 
to those of burgesses.’ 

The mention of Neoptolemos determines within certain limits 
the date of the inscription. As we have shown above, there 
were two kings of Epirus bearing that name; one, the father of 
Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great, reigned towards 
the middle of the fourth century B.c. But he was son of an 
Alcetas, and therefore cannot be the Neoptolemos of this in- 
scription, who is son of Alexander. The other Neoptolemos, 
who is probably the one here mentioned, reigned towards the 
end of the fourth and the beginning of the third century, at 
first alone and then with Pyrrhus, by whom he was put to 
death about 295 B.c. As Neoptolemos is here named alone, the 
inscription should be anterior to his association with Pyrrhus. 

An imperfect inscription au vepoussé on copper is thus re- 
stored (Pl. xxvii. 3): [BaowArevov]ros [AX ]eEdvdpou, ér[t | mpoc- 


tata] Modolccd|v| ..... Apta[ro|uayou "Owdal[rdos émi 
ypap|uaré[os d]é Meveddwou | .... [éd]ofe tla]? éxrnola (sic) 
1 Obviously an error for mpoordra, may explain why Kleomachos should 


2 The fact that the Atintanians were have had conferred on him honours 
an outlying tribe of Epirotes and per- _ naturally accorded to aliens, 
haps hardly regarded as part of Epirus 
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tév | [Moroccdr] Ktijcwv evepyéras éi[@v Svatedei] trodevrelav 
(sic) Ktijo | [ve Sobvar Kai] yeved. 

In this "Owgaréos is due to Bursian for the "Oudarov of 
Carapanos. ’Owdaréos Bursian takes to be an ethnikon, and 
this conjecture better accords with the supposition that the 
actual name of the rpoortaras is lost before Apsorowayou, which 
would then be the name of the father. In Pl. xxxi. 2 (a deed 
of manumission) occurs OM®AAES (Oudareis); and an 
Epirotic town ’Oudardvov is quoted by Ptolemy (iii. 14, § 7), 
though it is true he assigns it to the Chaones. Bursian?! also 
substitutes Modooady for Aretpwrav of Carapanos. In what 
follows the syntax halts and the Ionic éwy can hardly be right. 
May we read [ézret] Krijowr evepyétas é[te dv Suatenei] « T.r. ? 
As regards the date of this inscription (xxvii. 3) and that quoted 
in the note below (xxxii. 5), Carapanos, on the ground that the 
character of the writing is less ancient than that of the decree 
concerning Kleomachos the Atintanian (xxvii. 1), in which 
Neoptolemos, son of Alexander, appears -as king, decides that 
the Alexander of the two inscriptions under consideration must 
be Alexander II., son of Pyrrhus, who reigned in the first half 
of the third century B.C., and not Alexander, son of Neoptole- 
mos, brother of Olympias, who was killed in Italy about 326 
B.c. But, as Bursian remarks, this inference of relative age is 
unsafe owing to the difference in the kind of engraving (xxvii. 
1 and xxxii. 5 being au pointillé on bronze: xxvii. 1 aw repousse 
on copper), a difference quite consistent with identity of age. 

Another link in the historical chain is supplied by an inscrip- 
tion aw repoussé on bronze (Pl. xxix. 2); there are several gaps, 
but the restorations are almost certain: [Qeds Tuya | Xtpalra- 
yo[ovros Arre]pw|[tav A]vrevool[y KrXa@ia]rov Aa|... . omto 
.. + [R Mappelvioxos | AeEdvip[ov tro80d]wua | ypawalué- 
vou ro|ti trav éx\kA[nojiav [Aaudpyjov tod Aaluéa] 





1 His reading seems to be supported 
by a comparison fof another deed of 
enfranchisement (Pl. xxxii. 5) which 
runs, as restored : ’Emi BaotAéw]s Adeé- 


[dvSpov, em mpolordta  Modocjoav 
One cle | [ypaupartedto]vros St 
ou[védpos].. 2... | [rd kowd[v ray] 
Mo[Aoocav] . . . . | [8l5wrt] woAerefay 


(sic) . . . Here again we have a king 


Alexander whose name is associated 
with that of a Mpocrdras of the 
Molossians and a ypauuareds of the 
atvedpo, which, in the genitive case, 
may well be the missing word after 
Mevedduov in Pl. xxvii. 3; or better, 
perhaps, we may restore thus : ypauua- 
Tevovros Mevedduov cuvedpas. 
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Ayat[od Kal aijroupélvou modute[lav édo[Ee trois | Amecpwrats 
[woritaly eipev | [A]awapyov [Ayaso]v alli] Spovov tots 
[aArors Arrjevlpwrais. 

The words KAa@:arov and wofodwpa and the symbol 
(wpoorartas) are restored by Bursian from the decree in honour 
of Rennios which will occupy our attention shortly. [ap- 
pevioxos though probable is not so certain; the diminutive 
termination -“oxos is of frequent occurrence in these inscrip- 
tions. Kdaéiarov Bursian regards as a topographical adjective 
(KAa@sarns) of a possible locality KAa@ia. The phrase 7o00dwua 
ypawacbar (for méGodov, mpdocodoy) is obviously an Epirotic 
variant of the well-known classic and inscriptional phrase 
mpécodov (1d0050v) troveta Oar. We shall consider the question 
of date below. One other fragment (Pl. xxxii. 6) engraved au 
pointillé and aw repoussé seems, to judge from the word 7rod- 
te[iav], to have been a deed of enfranchisement.+ 

We now come to the inscriptions recording grants of rpofevia 
and other privileges.—According to an inscription on copper 
au repoussé and au pointillé (Pl. xxxiii. 1) Theodorus, son of 
Stomios, is appointed by the Molossians proxenos, and to him 
and his heirs are guaranteed immunity from burdens of some 
kind or other and personal protection within the limits of 
Epirus both in war and peace. The text runs: [O]eds Tu[ya | 
Oc]ddSwpov Srouiov ‘Av|..... Oin Modoacol mpo€evifov] 
éroincav avtov Kal [a\réXevav] Kal aopdreav év [Arelp]o 
avt]@ Kal éx[yd|vous Edwxar é]\u Tordéup [Kai | év eipava). 

But perhaps the most remarkable of the proxenia-decrees is 
the following, engraved, au pointillé on bronze (Pl. xxviii. 2). 
[@eds] Toya ayabda | [Em m]poordta Acvu|[yd]pov, adixo- 
pévoly ‘Inrocbéveos, Tetlyéppwvos, Lerivios, eoke tots | 
Modooools mpolfeviav Sopew | tois “Axpayartilvos. By 
the terms of this document the Molossians, in the year when 
Leuchares was trpocrutas, granted to the Agrigentines en masse 
the title of Proxeni, on the arrival (in Epirus) of three persons, 
Hipposthenes, Teichermon, Selinis, presumably themselves 
Agrigentines. As was observed in the first number of this 
journal, this proceeding is unique in the history of the proxenia. 
It was there suggested (p. 237) that perhaps what is meant is 


[Em) mpoordra MojAoccav 2... | ey AwS[dva]...|...as wxe...y 


.  . yever Opac . .[ oo... . vr morste[lav] .. . | rov dxfavra].. . 
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merely something like the honorary title of fratres accorded by 
the Romans to the Aedui (Caes. B. G. i. 43; Tac. Ann. xi. 25; 
Cic. Att.i.19). As might be expected in a document concerning 
a Rhodian colony, we read here the infinitive form, represented 
by Souew, so characteristic of Rhodian inscriptions.—Lastly 
among the proxenia-decrees we must notice one already alluded 
to of considerable interest, forming the most complete of the 
inscriptions in Carapanos’s collection. It is found on p, 114, 
and is the only one which is not represented in facsimile. 

"Ayaba =6Téxa. | Stpatayodvros ~Amepwtav *Avtivdov 
Knrabildtov, ypaupatevovtos Sé auvédpois Aoxiyov | Tod 
Kegarivou Topvdaiov, yauirlov éu Bovvluais Exre | nal eixdds. 
IIp. Avwv Evpeémios. TWodddwpa ypayapévov Avaalyia tod 
Nixordov Kapimtouv rept mpokevias Taiw Aafovmra | ‘Pevvio 
Bpevtecwvot Kali atrodoyifopévou Tav edvorav av | éywv Svatere? 
mott tovs ’Amewpwras, di ads olero Seiv tipal\Ojpev avrovi, 
éoke trois "Arrevpwtats mpokevov elyev adrov | Tdiov Adfou7rov 
Pévviov Bpevteowwov kat adrov Kal éxydlvous, brdpyew 8 alte 
kat atédevav Kal évrédevay Kal aoddl\revav Kal trodéuov Kal 
elpdvas, Ta amd “Areipwtav, Kal yas | Kal oiklas éyxtacw év 
’Amelpo. kal Ta rowTa Tima wdvta | doa Kal [Trois a]AXOS 
mpokévois. 

The limestone tablet on which this is engraved is O70 in 
height by O”70 in breadth: the surface occupied by the 
inscription measures 0"40 by O"68. 

We may translate thus :-— 

“ Antinoos of Klathia (?) being Strategos of the Epirotes, 
and Dokimos, son of Kephalinos, of Toryde (?), being Secretary 
to the Synedri, on the 26th of the month Gamelios according to 
the local calendar at Bunimae (?). 


“ Prostates, Lyon of Europus. 


“ Whereas Lysanias, son of Nicolaos, of Caropus, made appli- 
cation concerning proxenia on behalf of Gaios Dazoupos Rennios 
of Brundisium ; and whereas he set forth the good will which 
the aforesaid Gaios continues to bear towards the Epirotes, 
through which he was of opinion that Gaios ought to have 
honour conferred on him: it was resolved by the Epirotes 
that the said Gaios Dazoupos Rennios of Brundisium should 
be proxenos—himself and his heirs—and should enjoy immunity 
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from burdens and the right of holding office (?) and security both 
im war and in peace, as far as depends upon the Epirotes, and 
the right of holding land and house property in Epiros and all the 
other privileges as many as are accorded to the other proeni.” 
Several points here call for notice. First of all the mention 
of Antinoos as Strategos limits the date to the first third of 
the second century B.c. We learn from Polybius (xxvii. 13, 7; 
comp. xxx. 7, 2; and Livy xlv. 26) that he was a cotemporary 
of Perses, king of Macedon. Under these circumstances the 
round form of the letters € and C for e and ois certainly sur- 
prising, and the more so if this Antinoos is the same as the Anti- 
noos of the Damarchos-decree (Pl. xxix. 2), noticed above, which 
should therefore belong to about the same date. We have already 
suggested an explanation of KXa@vdrov and modcdapa ypayra- 
pévov, which were restored in the Damarchos-decree. With 
regard to Topvdatov Bursian conjectures that it may be an 
ethnikon of Topvdn (2), a collateral form of a well-known 
Epirotic name Topuvn (Bursian’s Geogr. von Griechenland i. 
p- 28). The words yapsrov éuBovviwars Exte Kal eixdds 
obviously denote the day of the month. In yasAdov for 
yapmriov we have only another form of the Attic Taymor, 
though it does not of course follow that the Attic and the 
Epirotic month coincided. At any rate, we learn at least one 
month of the hitherto unknown Epirotic calendar. Unless 
yapsriov and é«ts are merely engraver’s mistakes for yaundtov 
and «rn, it is possible that the « for 7 and » may point to a period 
in which the pronunciation of « and 7 was becoming assimilated. 
Bursian at first considered éuBovvipacs to be a dialectical equiva- 
lent of éuBoriuors (se. juépacs), but afterwards, on the suggestion 
of Dr. Ludw. Weniger, thought the reference might be to the 
calendar of an Epirotic town Bunimae (or Buneima): cf. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Bodverua and Tpauria. The name Avwv Evpeios 
is preceded by the symbol -, which Carapanos is probably right 
in explaining to denote mpoordaras, though elsewhere it is the 
abbreviation for mpéoBus or mpeoBvrepos. The dative in -ov 
(Aafov7ror, Bpevrecivoi, ’Ameipor) from O- stems beside the 
normal -@ is remarkable. We have met datives like Naioz, roi, 
in other of the Dodonaean inscriptions. Similarly in two 
inscriptions of the Elean dialect differing considerably in 
antiquity we have examples of this form, as avto? (= avt@) in 
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the Damocrates-decree discovered at Olympia (Cauer 116), and 
perhaps Sauoc (= dam) in the older Elean and Chaladrian 
Treaty found at the same place (Arch. Zeit. 1877, p. 196). The 
adjective Bpevreouvos is found also in C. J. G. 5784 (ef. 5783). 
arroxoyifonac is used in precisely the same sense as here in a 
Spartan inscription (W. Vischer, Hypigr. u. archdol. Beitr. 
aus Griechenland, 1855 p. 13; Cauer, Delectus No. 5) where 
also in the words 7d600d0v vrovnoapévou we recognise a variant 
of our roodmpua ypayrauévov. For the genitive in 6.’ ds we 
should certainly have expected 6: av. Among other marks of 
peculiarity may be noticed the absence of augment in ofero, the 
demonstrative avrovi and the infinitive forms. 

The deeds of manumission, to which we next turn, generally 
begin with the form of invocation, ‘God: Fortune’; then after 
the name of the mpoordras Modoooav or the otpatayos 
*Ameipwtav (which however are sometimes added at the end) 
come the names of the manumitted slaves, and the manumitting 
master or mistress with the formula adinri (adie, adievre) 
érevOepov (ErevOepav, édevbépous), the freedom conferred being 
sometimes expressly continued to descendants. Then follows a 
list of the witnesses, and since local names are generally coupled 
with them we can add to our knowledge of Epirotic towns and 
districts. The texts shall now follow in order with such remarks 
as may be necessary. Except where otherwise pointed out they 
are all on bronze and aw pointillé. 

Pl. xxx. 1. [O]eds [Td] ya dyaba Bo.... | Popyiovos Eyevixa 
"Aw....| Prevyw édevépav adier[ts ai\rot at’ avtav Kal 
TaV éxyd[vov ad|rav Kal yévos ex yeveds .... [Popyiloxos Kai 
Aapvayopa TeX .... | evte Kal Poppickos 4) Ba... . | merOar 
éma Ka Oédrn... Eonrayopas Barérm....| Aos ‘Omdaivos 
NE ies. ['Or]Aaivos Xupias Kera.... 

It seems useless to attempt restorations of the missing portions 
of this inscription; all we can gather is that a certain man 
(? Boioxos, Cf. Pl. xxx. 4), son of Phormion and Echenika, 
probably his wife, manumitted from servitude to themselves or 
their heirs Phleucho, herself and her kindred sprung from the 
heirs of her body, 7.c. the race descending from her own children.* 
At the end after an unintelligible portion follows a list of 


1 This explanation of the words yévos Ridgeway, who compares the gradation 
éx yeveas is suggested to me by Mr. abr}, yeved, &yyovar, in Pl. xxxi. 
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witnesses. oppyiovos for Popuiwvos may be due to the 
same inadvertence which produced Awédovaios on another 
inscription. The reading "Eodaydpas (ic. "EoOdayopas; cf. 
éoros for éoOXds in the Inscr. from Olympia, Arch. Z. 1876, 
Tab. 6, n. 2, 1. 3) is due to Bursian, who also suggests that the 
following BATEAQI should be read Bateatos, from the Cas- 
siopian town Baréaz (Strab. vii. p. 324). ‘Ozdaivos, too, seems 
to be the adjective of a place-name. 

Pl, xxx. 2, "Emi mpoootdtra (sic) MolAocoav Kedadov 
Il|efaxos adhe ‘Hpa[x]|AciSas Xwratpo[y] | Toiwayov 
édevbé[plojus xat adrods «lal éx]yovous. Madpr[ulples Meréwv 
Xepa....|....¢ AyéAaos Mev .... wvos Aauoitas X.... | 
...-Opos OetSoros X....].... 8pos TorvEevos |... . acaos. 

In the year when Cephalos was mpoordras, Pialos, son of 
Herakles, freed Sopatros and Toimachos, themselves and their 
descendants. Among the witnesses @evdoros is of course for 
@cddor0s. If the Cephalos here is the same man as the 
general of that name who fell fighting against the Romans for 
the independence of Epirus (about 170 B.c.), the inscription 
may be assigned to the first third of the second century B.C. 

Pl. xxx. 4. "Aya0a@ Tuya | =tpatayodvtos “Areipwrav 
’Av|Spovicov “Yyyéotrou adie | édevOépay Pirlorav Nei| 
kavOpos “Avepoira Tadrailav atexvos. Maprupes Ad|xipos 
Boicxov, Evpivouvs Aépxa, “Avrioyos Meve|pvdev (sic), “Av- 
Spoxos Nixoludyov, Tarataves, Bol|loxos Newedvdpov ‘Oroidjos. 

According to this document a woman named Philista is 
freed by Nicandros, son of Aneroitas, a Talaianian, he being 
without issue. There appears to be no mention in history of an 
Andronicus, son of Hynchestus; and the same remark applies to 
the name Lysanias in the next inscription. The places indicated 
by the adjectival forms Tadacav, ‘Ozrodos (or "Ozodos) are new 
to geography : Carapanos is inclined to connect the former with 
the Tadapes of Strabo (ix. p. 434); the latter resembles that 
of the Locrian Opus. As we have the normal genitive in -ov, 
Mevedvvev is probably the engraver’s error. ‘Avdpoxos seems to 
be a variation of the name ’Avdpdxxas in Pl. xxvii. 2. 

Pl. xxx. 5. "AyaOa Tuya. Xtpatayodvros ’Areipwrav 
Avoavia Kapwrov | Ipocratrevovros Modoocdv *Exenaov | 
Tlapw@pov, adie AvriBoros Nuxdvopos Aolécotos édevOepor | 
’Avdpopévn tov avtod | [a]texvos wv’ Mdptupes Ayédaos 
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’"Atioyou (sic), Avxddpwyv | (At)ioyov, Aéfavdpos Kedadou, 
"Ayenaios |...... txatov, Kodrraiou. 

Antibolos son of Nicanor, being childless, manumits Andro- 
menes his slave. Antibolos is described as Aoésoros and the 
witnesses as KoA7raio. Of the corresponding towns we know 
nothing. With the former Bursian compares the Macedonian 
Avéorat and Opéotar ; the latter may come from a KoAzav or 
KoA7n, a form like the Amphilochian “Odzrac or “OdAr7. 
‘Arvoyovu is more probably a mistake than a variant of Avridyou. 

Pl. xxxi. 1 (like the following Pl. xxxi. 2) presents a mixture 
of letters inscribed and au pointillé.1 1t is too fragmentary for 
translation, but deserves notice for the proper name ’Ayvpvev and 
for the form FeéSus which may be an (imperfect) proper name. 

Pl. xxxi. 2? is also much mutilated. The formula of manu- 
mission is here slightly varied. Certain persons give freedom to 
[rT] id:a c@pata yuvai[Kav] (not yuvat[«ds] as Carapanos reads 
it) als ovopata Dirop. . .. Perhaps Dirwpéva ; in the form 
PvrAovpévy it is not uncommon in inscriptions: comp. also the 
Philumena of Terence. The place-name ’Oudareis (OMPAAES) 
which occurs twice in this fragment has been mentioned before ; 
it is in both cases joined with Modoocol and Xiwworvo. The 
negligence of the engraver appears in Modogol and Xipodsou 

In Pl. xxxi. of Carapanos are given two fragments of copper 
numbered 2 and 3, which Rangabé (Arch. Zeit. 1878, p. 117) 
cleverly saw to belong to the same inscription. No. 4 forms the 
left side of the original document, and the first line of No. 4 is 
continued on to the second line of No. 3. The text as restored 
by Rangabé (Arch. Zeit. 1879, p. 118) is as follows— 


Ged. Aryaly | [Tv]yn. Baowrevor[tos.... 


re av...|... «ov dé Awuvavdpolv ..JAa... 
. amédoxjev A... |... Aus KavOapav ér[evO]épav éi- 


vat avtay] Te [Kal] yevea[y] | [Tov dralvta ypdvor' py éFécot[w 





1... ft... .| mpooraredsvtos ...ax.. [KA]eordrpa M1. . ig 
ZaBup . . «|... [Modroloody “Ovo- [ModA]oocol “Oupadres Xiud|[Aror] . 
mépvov....| .. ++ Tou "Apipywy [r]a ia copara yuvail(Kav. .. apa 
Aet[dvSpov]... |. a Feldus... als dvéuata Pikwu |. . . ava edevdepa, 
—— ote ekbres}. . [Mdpr]upes Mdpr | [upes]. . . [Mavoavia, “Extwp 
= . | Téawv...1.. os Eipémf{os] "Avdp|.. . . [“E]eropos, *AAx[Aiddns] 
Mitcndlcs ieee . +. S Nixay Appldio(?)...|. 
2 . +. ta oka... |]... mipw... |  [M]eveAdov Modogol (sic) |... [’Ouga- 


.ovt... |]... [eya]O& Tixg | Ales Xtudrros. 
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5 8 épamtecOar KalvOapas pnbéva xata[dSovj\rovpevov xal 
ma)oas (?) Kpatepaiov Ouya z[é 
pas elvac éd]evOépas. eiav 5é tis épdl[atnrat adjras 7 
Tas yeveds, 
h avtos 7) 4] yeved, yvéoOw Kata vopl[ov Kai tods v]ouous 
TOV épa- 
TTOMevov Kal KaTadovrovulévwy prTe KTHwaTa adra | éxé- 
Twcay avTol Kal yelv 
ea, Ta 5é xtnuata eotwlcay (2) 7) adtas KavOapas | [i 
yelveas 7) éyyovev 
10 ..... jenras. 

All we can gather from the document as restored, is that a 
certain Kanthara is manumitted, safeguards being appended 
together with directions concerning the disposition of property 
belonging to Kanthara and her kin. In line 3 a7é\vo]ev seems 
better than arédwxjev. On the expression 7) yeveds 7) éyyover, 
compare what has been said above, Pl. xxx. 1. The inscription 
as shown by the word BaciAevovtos dates from the regal period, 
and is therefore older than the second half of the third century 
B.C., unless, indeed, the word Ayuvavdpov can be referred to 
Apuvaydpos, the name of a king of the Athamanes who played 
a leading part among the peoples of Epirus at the beginning of 
the second century B.c. Compare Strabo ix. 4, 11: "A@apaves 
Siorato tov "Hreipwrav eis akiwua mpoayBévtes, dn TOV 
GAX@v atrevpnkotoy, kal pet’ Auvvavdpov tod Bacidéws Svvapw 
xatacKevacauevor ; also Diod. Sic. xxxiii. 20. : 

Besides those adready noticed there remain three or four 
inscriptions in which the formula adinte édedOepov, &c., is 
replaced by the word amédvaev (arédvoay). The freedom, 
moreover, appears to be consequent upon a £evixy xplows or 
£evixr Avots. We will examine the longest of these more in detail. 
It is given on Pl. xxvii. 2, and according to Rangabé’s corrections 
of Egger’s text (Arch. Zeit. 1878, p. 116) should be read and 
punctuated as follows— 


ArrélAvcav Tpttwva tolde Eevi- 

Kla[t xplices’ O[e]odoros, AreEipayos 
Yapvla, VausOos. Eévus paptv- 

pes’ Moroocay: Avdpoxxas Awdo- 

vaios, Pirurros Awdavaios, Piro£evos Aw- 
Swvaios, Apaizros Awdwvaios, ‘Ayidatos Aw- 
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Swvaios, Kpaivus Powvatos, Awivavdpos Aw- 
Swvaios: Opecrrwtav ofde Adxipos Aapiocaios, 
Tleéavdpos ’EXeaitos, Mévavdpos Tuaios, AXéEa- 
vdpos Traios, Acivwv Qokovydpov, Pidvrro[s] 
Dirwv Ovorepvos. "Em mpoorata Pidok- 
évov ’Ovorépr[ov Ads] vdov! Avevas. 


The characters point to the fourth century B.c. A certain 
Trypon is manumitted by the verdict of four (or if Ya[u]vda 
is a genitive, three) judges or arbitrators, Theodotus, Alexima- 
chos, Gamithos. The text after these words presents some 
difficulties, but Rangabé’s punctuation goes far to remove them, 
if Eévus is taken (not as Egger takes it, for a nominative plural), 
but for a dative plural. ‘The case is decided by a £evixy xpicts, 
that is, according to the forms appropriated to suits between 
aliens, which also received the name d/kat amd cupBorov.? 
Bursian, indeed, remarks with regard to the restoration Eevixa 
xpioet that in xxxii. iv.’ the letters £evixasdvar are to be divided 
Eevixd dvow (not Ev Kai Avowiulay@] as Carapanos reads), and 
in xxxli. 1* sAvce is to be expanded to [Ferixal? Avoesr. And 
in fact in the present inscription £evi«7) Avows might very well 
mean a Avovs or Manumission resulting from a £evv«y Kpiocs. 
But the « of [xp]ice: is plain on the copper plate. In what 
follows, Rangabé’s punctuation and reading (Zévus for Bévois) 
gives a simple sense. ‘For the aliens the witnesses are, of the 
Molossians, Androkkas the Dodonaean..... &c.; of the Thes- 
protians, Dokimos the Larissaean..... &e. The concluding 
words appear to mean ‘In the year of office of Philoxenos son 
of Onopernos, Prostates of Zeus Naios and Dione.’ Lines 4—11 








1 Better Ndov, t.¢. Natov. 

2 Egger however (to whom the re- 
storation gevi[i]a@[e xp |foe: is due) takes 
the view that the gevx} xplows corre- 
sponds exactly to the fevxdv Sixasrhpiov 
of Pollux (Onom. viii. 63), a body of 
judges or ordinary citizens invited from 
without to decide in cases where local 
tribunals were held to be inadequate 
from excess of business or partiality. 

3 @eds Tixa. ‘Yudvios Avofavia]. . . 
| cova, “Epuwy TMro[Aeualov]... | tering 
Adom ... | Maptupes, ’AyéA[aos]... | 
+. « Atotor Aapos... | 

41... MeveAdo[v] .. 2]... ov 


améru[cev] . . . | [Eevixa]? Adoe: rpiw 
... |... (em) mpoordra modit|[elas] 
HeiSordov. Mép|[rlupes,  “Apueévos, 
*ArEélavipos, "Avd ... |... Berdva 
aevs . . . Ao... | AwmoAvos.. . os 
| KéAaOus. With this reading Cara- 
panos’s ‘Aveeirpioy, perhaps a local 
synonym for Ad’rpor,’ disappears. Ran- 
gabé (Arch. Zeit.1 876, p. 118) suggests 
[em] Adore: Tpia[v uvav] and Modi he says 
is obviously the beginning of the name 
of the Prostates. (Comp. Dem. F. LZ. 
394, where the ransom of a hoplite is 
given at from three to five minae.) 
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contain the names of witnesses or perhaps public advocates 
assigned to aliens at the expense of the state. Seven were 
Molossians, the remainder, probably also seven, were Thes- 
protians. Opeomwray for @eomp. is an obvious error of the 
engraver; so also @iAuros and perhaps ofde for rode. _ If 
’Ovorepvos in line 11 is, as Rangabé thinks, a mistake for 
’Ovorrépvov, Philippos and Philon may have been two brothers, 
sons of Onopernos and brothers of the Prostates, Philoxenos. 
It was not uncommon in Greek families for brothers to have 
the first element in their names common.! Among the wdprupes 
Modooowr six are Dodonaeans, and a seventh, Kpaivus, is styled 
Powdros ; the same ethnikon occurs in Pl. xxix. 3. Probably an 
Epirote district is meant. Certain Thesprotians, again, are 
characterised as Aapicaior, whence we learn of a hitherto un- 
known Thesprotian Larissa. The ’EXeatos following may be a 
citizen of Elea, on the modern bay of Phanari; the two Traitor 
should come from an unknown Thesprotian locality, Tia. Tei- 
av8pos, if not an engraver’s mistake, is obviously the equivalent 
of Melcavdpos. 

An inscription, which as regards its subject stands alone, 
records the purchase of a slave. It is inscribed au pointillé on 
copper, and is given on PI. xxix. 2. Oco[s T’]ya Marvdixa | 
Tlo[AvE]evov é€erpiato | [aro Alapokévas pvas | [a]pyupiov. 
Maprtupes | ArteEdvwp, Farridas |... . omaios, Evxreidas, | 
[é]mi vaidpyov Meveyap|[uov], éri mpocatata (sic) Mod | 
[Aoca]od Ayérdvos | Pol[vjatra. A slave, it seems then, was 
worth a mina, The word Farridas adds one to the few instances 
of F in the Dodona collection; this letter and the general 
character of the inscription may perhaps assign it to the fourth 
century B.c. The date of our inscription is apparently marked by 
two eponymous officers. The first is Menecharmos, the Naiarch,? 
a word which can hardly mean anything else than director of 
the Naia or games in honour of Zeds Naios. The second officer 
is Agellys, ‘Molossian Prostates,’ a remarkable variation from 
the usual IIpectatas Modoocar. 

Pl. xxxii. 3° is noteworthy only from the mention of an 
aywvobérns as eponymous. His function was probably that of 


1 Comp. A’rayaidas and Ad’roxparl- 3... v &ywvobe[rodvros]... | PAv]- 
Sas on an inscription mentioned p. 106, dpoudyou. .. |. .. Trav Ocompwr[dr] 
above. io oe ee, ee De 

2 The form vatapxos could not come exar... Comp. also pl. xxv. 2 


from vads as Bursian supposes. (above, p. 106). 
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superintending the festival of the Naia, but it is not clear what 
was his relation to the Naiapyos. That the office survived to a late 
period seems to follow from the mention, in an inscription (Carap, 
p. 158) copied by Cyriac of Ancona at Jannina, of an dywvobérns 
Atos Ndov «ai Acwvns, P. Memmius Leon, who was also fepeds 
YeRactav and aywvobérns peyddov ‘Activ Kaicapyor, in the 
68th Aktias (240 A.D.). 

From Pl. xxxiii. 2) we learn that the Epirotes granted the 
right of intermarriage ([é]uyapi[av]) to some community whose 
name is lost. If the restoration [ddme]iv is right, it may have 
been the Agrigentines (cf. xxviii. 2, p. 112). 

Lastly, we have to notice an inscription recording a deed of 
donation of certain properties. It is engraved on copper au 
pointillé, and is found in Pl. xxix. 1, Carapanos’s text, which 
begins Ocds Tvya ai ctypalyor] Sidwt, is unsatisfactory 
throughout, and is condemned at once by the faulty syntax of 
the opening words. The text has been restored with some 
success by Rangabé (Arch. Zeit. 1878, p. 117). He reads: @eos 


Toya | [tT]a cupplaxia]. ... | diwre [yay x«]lai ta éeremd- 
Nala] | &rravra’ dpov\jpav ay Kooo@ | reywava én’ | Adepio’ 
2 , *- , > Fs , \ . 

aprré|Nous map Kora|* oikdzedov. | [eli mpoorra (sic) | 


[Mv[dowvos | [Ke]AaiGov. 

‘God: Fortune. (The town Dodona ?) gives to the League 
certain land and all that is found upon it; a field at Kossos; a 
meadow near Atherium ; vines adjacent to Kotas (or Kotaion, 
Korai[@]) ; a homestead. In the year of office of Mnason, son 
of Kelaithos, Prostates. Thus ATKOS2QI, ENAOEPIOI, 
MAPKOTAI, are probably not names of persons, as Carapanos 
thought, but names of places preceded by a preposition. The 
mention of the Prostates shows that the document is a decree of 
the Molossians, whether emanating from the xo.vov Tav MoAoo- 
oav or from a single town, eg. Dodona. The absence of the 
name of the grantors may be accounted for by supposing that 
this decree is one of a series in which ad méddus Tov Awdwvaiwv 
or a similar formula has been written once for all. 


E. S. RoBerts. 


1... 06 tTUxa.... (ote rots rofts]. . . [é]|reyapl[av]. . . | oddos 
A]lmpdras (sic)... [Sduelliv ad- €...| HAAos. . . [em a[lpoor[dra].. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE BOEOTIAN ORCHOMENUS. 


THE traveller from Athens who desires to visit the Boeotian 
Orchomenus proceeds thither on the turnpike-road by way of 
Eleusis, Thebes, and Lebadeia. He leaves Athens by descending 
the Hermes Street, turning to the right nearly opposite to 
the Theseum, and passing on the left the magnificent ancient 
funeral monuments at the Hagia-Trias as well as the Dipylum, 
and other vast ruins brought to light in the adjoining excava- 
tions. He soon passes to his left the Botanical Garden, enters 
(18 minutes) the vast plantations of olive trees, and sees at a 
distance of half a mile to his right the hill of Colonos, which 
has been rendered celebrated by Sophocles, and on which are 
the sepulchres of Charles Lenormant and Karl Otfried Miiller. 
In the grove he successively passes three arms of the river 
Kephissus, which are nearly always dry ; among the olive trees 
there are several to which the famous Athenian botanist, Th. von 
Heldreich, ascribes an age of more than 1,500 years. It is 
probable that for some distance from its issue from the olive 
grove (20 minutes) the present road is identical with the 
ancient sacred road, for we see there the little chapel of St. 
George, apparently on the site of a temple on the ancient road- 
side; a number of excavated rock-cut tombs, which border the 
road, can leave almost no doubt in this respect. But at the 
foot of the conical hill of Poikilus, at the entrance of the defile 
(20 minutes), the sacred road appears to have turned to the 
right, whilst the modern way turns to the left. The defile is 
bordered on the right by Mount I[carus, on the left by Mount 
Corydallus (that is, lark, Alauda cristata), which latter is 
crowned by a tower and ruined walls. On the left, in entering 
the defile, we see in an excavation foundations of large stones, 
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which mark the famous sepulchre of the Hetaera Pythionike, 
excavated in 1855 by General Vassoignes. This monument, 
which is described by Pausanias? as the most remarkable and 
most magnificent of all ancient Greek tombs, was—according to 
him—erected by the Macedonian Harpalos in honour of Py- 
thionike, with whom he had fallen so deeply.in love that he 
had made her his lawful wife. 

This pass, which is easily defensible, forms the direct approach 
to Athens from the Peloponnesus, and it was, therefore, very 
important in antiquity from a military point of view. From 
the summit of the defile (20 minutes) the traveller enjoys, in 
looking back, a splendid view of Athens, the plain, the Piraeus, 
and the surrounding mountains. The road descends thence by 
a gentle slope to the Monastery of Daphné, which is situated in 
a pretty dale and is partly in ruins. In the walls of the church, 
as well as in the surrounding walls, may be seen a vast number 
of squared blocks of marble, which have evidently belonged to 
some Hellenic building, doubtless the temple of Apollo men- 
tioned by Pausanias.2 But probably this sanctuary did not 
stand on the site of the monastery, but a little higher up, to the 
left of the road, where we now see the remains of a Byzantine 
church. In a vault below the narthex of the church of the 
monastery, the tombs of the French dukes of Athens have been 
discovered by Buchon. By the side of the monastery we see 
the remains of a thick wall, which once defended the passage. 
On leaving Daphne the road goes along the left border of the 
ravine, which commences here and becomes gradually deeper. 
The sacred road followed the right-hand border of the ravine, for 
we see it there in many places cut into the rock. The ravine 
soon becomes less profound, the valley more narrow; the road 
then emerges into a uarrow valley planted with olive trees and 
bordered by the sea, which forms here a large gulf, and in which 
we see at a short distance the island of Salamis. To the right 
of the road (30 minutes) we see the temple of Aphrodité Philé, 
of which the foundations are partly extant; it was erected in 
honour of Philé, wife of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and was leaning 
on the rock in which we see many niches. In front of this 
temple Pausanias mentions a remarkable wall of unwrought 
stones. The ruins of this wall, which was of the so-called 


1 Pausanias, i, 7, 5. 2 Idem. 
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Cyclopean masonry, are still extant, and some of the large 
boulders are still in situ. 

A large house in ruins, formerly the khan of Scaramanga 
(15 minutes), which is on the sea-shore close to the road, marks 
the half-way between Athens and Eleusis. We see thence in 
the gulf the two little Pharmakoussae islands, now called 
Kyradhes or the Megali and the Mikra Kyra, on the largest of 
which was shown in antiquity the tomb of Circé.’ Further on 
the road is cut in the rocks of the shore and identical with the 
sacred road. On leaving the rocks (10 minutes), we see to the 
right a small plain occupied by the first of the two salt-lakes of 
Rheiti (“Pe?rox), whose waters were supposed by the ancients to 
come from the channel of Euboea. One of them was sacred to 
Demeter, the other to Persephoné ; the priests of Eleusis alone 
had the privilege of fishing in them. The sacred road may 
easily be traced in the rocks around the first lake, and probably 
also went around the second, whilst the modern road follows 
the sea-shore. Immediately after the salt lakes the traveller 
passes the Eleusinian Kephissus and enters the fertile Thriasian 
Plain, so called from the demus of Thria; it extends all along 
the gulf from the Rheiti salt lakes to Eleusis ; it is protected by 
the mountains of Salamis against the south winds, whilst the 
chain of the Cithaeron protects it on the west, the chain of 
Parnes on the north, and the mountains Corydallus and Icarus 
on the east side. The island of Salamis, which is now a bare 
rock and cannot feed its 700 or 800 inhabitants, most of whom 
gain their living on the mainland, seems to have been a fertile 
island in antiquity, for it could boast of 20,000 inhabitants and 
even of a river anciently called Bokarus or Bokalia in Strabo’s 
time ; from the abundance of its pine forests its ancient name 
was Pityussa.” 

Between the Kephissus and Eleusis the traveller sees on the 
road-side a number of ancient ruins, the first of which (15 
minutes) to the left seem tc mark the Herdon of Eumolpus, the 
mythic founder of the Eleusinian mysteries; then (15 minutes) 
a hillock covered with fragments of a marble sepulchre, 
identified by some as the tomb of Strato, by others as that 
of the hero Hippothoon. Further on (30 minutes) to the left 
is the monumental bridge built by Hadrian over the Kephissus 


1 Strabo, ix. p. 395. ? Strabo, ix. p. 394. 
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but now covered by the alluvium of the river. Fr. Lenormant 
partly excavated it in 1863. Afterwards (15 minutes), at the 
entrance of Eleusis, the site of the temple of Triptolemus is 
marked by the church of Hagios Zacharias. Lleusis, now 
vulgarly called Elefsina, was the birthplace of Aeschylus, and 
is thought to have derived its name from the advent, édevors, 
of Demeter. It owed its celebrity to the temple of Demeter 
and Persephoné and to the mysteries celebrated in honour of 
these goddesses, which were considered as the most sacred in 
Greece. The temple was built on the eastern extremity of a 
rocky height which runs parallel to the shore, and is separated 
to the west by a small plain from the slopes of Mount Kerata. 
The site of the temple had been artificially levelled, and above 
it was the acropolis! The city occupied the triangular space 
which extends between the hill and the shore. The temple of 
Demeter was, according to Strabo, the largest in Greece ; its 
plan was made by Ictinus the architect of the Parthenon. On 
the north side are two sacred inclosures and two successive 
Propylaea; the former are preceded by a dilapidated pavement, 
in the midst of which we see the foundations and some other 
remains of the temple of Artemis Propylaea. The first 
Propylaea are an exact copy of those of the Acropolis of 
Athens. The Propylaea of the second inclosure are much 
inferior in size to those of the first; they were built by Appius 
Claudius Pulcher in the very year of the battle of Pharsalia. 
These edifices were excavated in 1860 by Fr. Lenormant at the 
cost of the French Government. 

The great temple of Demeter proper is still covered by the 
houses of the modern village, but it will now soon be excavated 
by the Archaeological Society of Athens, the Greek Government 
having succeeded in purchasing gradually all the houses, and 
having allotted to the villagers on the sea-shore the necessary 
land to erect new dwellings. Leaving Eleusis the carriage-road 
follows the plain in a north-west direction until (1 hour) the 
village of Mandra is reached; it then mounts a well-wooded 
and very picturesque gorge, and reaches (1 h. 30 m.) the khan 
of Palaeo-Kundura situated in a lonely vale. Further on 
(1 h. 30 m.) a height is reached, whence the summits of 
Mounts Hymettus and Pentelicus can be seen beyond a first 


1 *Castellum, quod et imminet, et circumdatum est templo.’— Livy, xxxi. 25. 
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mountain range. The road again descends and enters a 
valley, which extends to the west and passes, near the little 
village of Mazi, a Hellenic tower supposed by some to mark 
the site of the ancient Oenoé. The road enters another cul- 
tivated gorge and reaches (30 minutes) the khan of Casa, at 
the foot of Mount Cithaeron, near one of the principal sources 
of the Eleusinian Kephissus, at a distance of 4h. 30 m. from 
Eleusis. Close to the khan are barracks of gendarmes. Just 
in front of it, on a steep rock, is the ancient fortress of Eleu- 
therae, now called [udréxacrpor, of which His Highness the 
Hereditary Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Meiningen has lately 
published an excellent plan with a good dissertation. This 
fortress marked the limit of Attica and Boeotia, and defended 
the defile of the Cithaeron ; it belonged to Attica, but was not 
comprised among its demes, hence its name. It is 1,200 feet 
long, its greatest breadth is 330 feet; the walls, which con- 
sist of excellent Hellenic masonry 8 feet 8 inches thick, are 
flanked with protruding square towers whose walls are 5 feet 
5 inches thick. It had seven gates, whose opening measures 
4 feet 6 inches below and 4 feet at the top. This is no doubt 
the best preserved fortress in Greece. 

From the khan of Casa the road mounts in zigzags up to the 
summit of Mount Cithaeron, which is overgrown with pines, 
whence its present name Elatia. This mount is the theatre of 
ancient legends, among which that of the exposure of Oedipus 
is the most celebrated. The carriage-road descends thence to 
the north intu the great plain, and after having passed (1 h. 
20 m.) the bridge over the Asopus, it leaves to the right, on a 
sort of triangle formed by that river, the supposed site of the 
fortified camp of Mardonius. Thebes is reached in 3 h. 30 m. 
from the khan of Casa. The present city which occupies the 
Cadmeia, is most decidedly the most filthy and disgusting city 
in Greece; I strongly advise travellers rather to establish their 
night quarters in the meanest village barn than in the so-called 
hétel at Thebes. No ruin of an ancient monument has been 
preserved in Thebes ; only some fragments of sculptured marbles 
which we see here and there in the housewalls and a few scat- 
tered drums of marble columns testify to the ancient splendour 
and opulence of the city. Quite surprising is the scanty 
accumulation of ancient débris here, which seems to have only 
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in one place a depth of ten feet, and generally only amounts to 
two or three feet. On other ancient sites ancient potsherds at least 
are found which have some value to archaeology, but here 
nothing that even a fanatical archaeologist would care to pick up 
was found when some years ago the new streets were cut through 
the soil down to the virgin rock. But if the accumulation of débris 
is but very insignificant in the Cadmeia, there is no accumula- 
tion of débris at all in any direction outside of it, so that it is 
impossible to say on which side or sides of the Cadmeia the 
lower city may have extended. The ancient city together with the 
Cadmeia was forty-three stadia in circumference, but as it com- 
prised in its area the suburbs with their gardens it was not less 
than seventy stadia.' Homer? mentions only ‘T7ro0@#Bas, the 
Cadmeia having been destroyed by the Epigoni, and probably 
not having been yet rebuilt in the poet’s time. 

The road from Thebes to Lebadeia (4 h. 30 m.) is devoid of 
interest ; it leaves Thebes on the north-west side, passes an arm 
of the Ismenus, goes along the heights which separate the plain 
of Thebes from that of Leuctra and Plataea, and crosses the 
Tenerian Plain (rd Tyvepsxov Ilediov) comprised between the 
last spurs of Helicon and Mount Sphingios, or Phoenikios (now 
called Phaga), on which the legend of the Sphinx is localised. 
On the last spur of Sphingios there are some remains of Hellenic 
masonry, which probably mark the site of Onchestus. Further 
on the road runs along the swamps of the Lake of Copais, at 
the foot of the chain of Helicon ; it passes to the right of an 
ancient tower, further on the village of Mulki, the rivulet 
Kephalari, and after that the site of Haliartus, one of the towns 
of the ancient Boeotian confederation, which was destroyed by 
Xerxes ; but having been rebuilt it counted among the principal 
cities of Boeotia. It was in ruins in the time of Strabo and 
Pausanias. It covered the plateau of a hill which rises hardly 
more than fifty feet above the Lake of Copais, but all that 
is now to be seen of it are the remains of a wall of poly- 
gonal blocks, some rock-cut tombs, and masses of scattered 
wrought stones. There is no accumulation of débris, and, there- 
fore, no excavations can be made. A small rivulet, which gushes 
forth from the north side of the rock, runs into the swamps of 

1 Bursian, Geographie von Griechen- 2 Ji. ii. 505. 
land, vol. i. p. 225, Leipzig, 1862. 
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the Copais. The road next passes the khan of Siakho and 
then the ruins of Coronea, which are left on a height at a short 
distance to the left. The road runs afterwards along the foot of 
Mount Laphystion with vast swamps to the right, until at last 
the fertile plain and the town of Lebadeia are reached. This 
city was, according to Pausanias, built by the Athenian Lebados 
below the ancient Homeric city of Mideia, of which some 
scanty remains still seem to be extant. But the present Lebadeia 
is not identical with the Lebadeia of classical times, whose site 
is marked by an isolated hill at the point where the river 
Herkyna reaches the valley. It was celebrated for the famous 
oracle of Trophonius, which was consulted by Croesus and 
Mardonius, and which still enjoyed a high reputation in the 
time of Plutarch and Pausanias. The present city is built ina 
picturesque situation, at the foot of a steep rock crowned with 
the ruins of a castle of the middle ages, and at the entrance 
of a wild mountain-gorge, from which the river Herkyna bursts 
forth. On entering the gorge we see immediately to the right 
in the vertical rock very numerous vestiges of the oracle of 
Trophonius, as, for instance, a great many niches of various 
sizes, also a chamber of cubic form measuring ten feet in each 
direction ; the ceiling is slightly cut in the form of a vault; 
to the right and left are benches cut in the rock, and there are 
marks of the chamber having once had a door; on both sides of 
the chamber are niches, no doubt for exvotos. This chamber is 
cut out in the vertical rock at a height of about six feet above 
the ground. There is also a passage 3 feet 4 inches broad, 2 feet 
2 inches high, which is said to lead to a chamber containing 
a cistern and a door on the opposite side. But this can hardly 
be the real entrance to the oracle, which from the description 
of Pausanias,! and according to the most reasonable conjecture, 
may be looked for within the lower walls of the modern castle, 
on the top of the very rock which contains the niches and the 
cubic chamber, where the accumulation of débris is about 
twenty feet in depth. It might, therefore, be easily excavated. 
My honoured friend, Professor A. H. Sayce of Oxford, who 
accompanied me to Orchomenus in April last, and assisted me 
in my labours there, called my attention toa shrilling sound, 
not unlike the cry of some kind of bird, which is heard every 


Lax, 68, 
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minute or so repeated in two different places in the narrow 
gorge, about 150 yards beyond the oracle of Trophonius, and he 
asked me whether these sounds may not have had something to 
do with the origin of the oracle. They must be produced by 
some of the water of the Herkyna rushing through underground 
channels; but then it is astonishing that the sound should be 
in the two places exactly alike. The gorge contains several 
natural caverns, and its aspect is so striking, mysterious, and 
awe-inspiring, that I can only compare it with the gorge at the 
top of which the Styx issues on Mount Cyllene in Arcadia. 
Beyond the gorge to the left we see in the vertical rock a long 
cavern containing a chapel, to which there is no other access 
than by a lift attached to strong chains. Very remarkable are 
the marble quarries in and immediately beyond Lebadeia, in 
which all the blocks for the ancient monuments at Orchomenus 
and probably also those for the edifices at Chaeroneia and other 
neighbouring cities have been cut. Through the decomposing 
influence of the air this marble presents a white colour, but in 
breaking off apiece one sees that the fracture has a blackish 
colour. Lebadeia is said to have been under the Turkish 
dominion the most flourishing city in Northern Greece, and to 
have had 1,500 houses. It has decayed much since the War 
of Independence, and there are many houses in ruins, but still 
it is a city of about 5,000 inhabitants, and it presents an aspect 
of wealth and cleanliness. Accommodation for the night may 
be had at the khan, but the master of the police, Mr. Loukides, 
will never allow foreigners, and particularly Englishmen, to 
take up their lodgings anywhere else than at his house, where 
he treats them with bountiful hospitality. I express here my 
warmest gratitude to this gentleman for all the disinterested 
services he has rendered me during my excavations at 
Orchomenus in 1880 and 1881. 

The distance from Lebadeia to Orchomenus in an air-line is 
hardly more than four miles, but the many windings of the 
road make it nearly seven miles. The traveller has to proceed on 
horseback, as the turnpike-road from Lebadeia to Lamia can 
only be used for half the way to Orchomenus. This road leaves 
Lebadeia on the north side, crosses the Herkyna (15 min.), and 
then turns to the east between Mount Thurium and the river 
which bends to the south-east. Having reached (1 hour) 

H. S.—VOL. II. K 
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the last spur of Mount Thurium, the traveller leaves the 
carriage-road and proceeds by a zigzag footpath across the 
swampy fields, passing at least a dozen very narrow wooden 
bridges, having to his left the villages Rhomaico and Arapokhori. 
When near the former he perceives at some distance to the 
north-west a conical tumulus, and he passes another perfectly 
similar one near the village of Skripu. Both these tumuli, 
which exactly resemble the so-called heroic tombs of the 
Troad, are called here Magula, which I took for a corruption of 
the Russian word for tomb, ‘mogila,’ the more so as the o is 
pronounced as an a. But Mr. Eustratiades, the Ephorus of 
Antiquities in Greece, tells me that ‘magula’ is an Albanian 
word meaning a female breast, and he thinks the tumuli have 
got this name from their breast-like form. Cvlonel Leaxe? holds 
the tumulus near Skripu to be a monument of the battle between 
Sylla and the forces of Mithridates under Archelaus. At last 
(1 h. 25 m.) the traveller passes the Kephissus by a long stone 
bridge of Turkish masonry, and enters the dirty village of 
Skripu, where for a day or two accommodation may be had at 
the monastery of the Oeoroxos, of which Father Theodosius is 
the pious and hospitable prior (syouyevos). Skripu, which has 
about 110 houses, is built partly on the rocky base of the 
southern spur of Mount Hypantheion (Hyphanteion), which is 
nothing else than the west-north-west slope of Mount Acontion, 
partly in the plain on the bank of the Kephissus, where, after 
having flowed along the southern side of Mount Acontion, it 
turns its course from east to north-east, and thence north into 
the marshes of the Lake of Copais. Not unlike many other 
Greek cities, Orchomenus occupied the triangular slope of a steep 
hill (Mount Hypantheion) at its rise from the plain ; and it pos- 
sessed, as Colonel Leake® remarks, in perfection those advantages 
of position which the Greek engineers generally sought for, 
being defended on every side by precipices, rivers, and marshes. 
Mount Hypantheion terminates to the west-north-west, and just 
in front of the Acontium is its culminating point, which is a 
rock about 120 feet in diameter and of nearly circular form. 
This rock was occupied by the acropolis, built of large well 
wrought blocks, the walls of which are more or less preserved. 

1 Travels in Northern Greece, ii. 2 Travels in Northern Greece, ii. 
p. 143. p. 145. 
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At the northern angle is a ruined tower, and some traces of an out 
work may be discerned beyond a ditch which runs parallel to the 
north-west side, and is cut in the rock. This acropolis is reached 
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by an oblique flight of forty-four steps, six feet wide, which is 


cut out of the rock, and afterwards by a flight of fifty steps of 
the same dimensions. All the stones of this castle bear evident 
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traces of having been worked with iron pickaxes. This circum- 
stance as well as the general character of the masonry does 
not, I think, admit of the supposition that the castle night be 
older than the Macedonian period, and this is also the opinion 
of Professor Sayce. It certainly appears that the ancient 
Minyeian Orchomenus did not extend so far, because in the whole 
castle we failed to perceive a single stone which might claim 
a high antiquity. As may be seen by the map on the preceding 
page, this castle has only a small and narrow approach, 
between walls which for the last 200 yards are nearly parallel 
and not more than twenty or thirty yards asunder; these walls, 
which are pretty well preserved, consist of polygons well fitted 
together; but as the latter likewise bear evident marks of 
having been worked with iron picks, we do not feel authorised 
in attributing to them a higher antiquity than that of the castle, 
the less so as the walls would have no raison détre without 
the castle. If they have been made of polygons it was probably 
only in order to impart to them greater strength and solidity, 
In these walls are several doors and gates, one of which is larger 
than the rest, and has a tower behind it. 

The continuation of the southern wall, which Colonel Leake 
could trace with scarcely any intermission through a distance of 
three quarters of a mile, has now disappeared; Professor Sayce 
could find but a few isolated traces of it; but he has been able 
to trace through a distance of half a mile the continuation of 
the northern wall, intersected by many towers, of which, how- 
ever, only part of the foundations remain. One of these towers 
is remarkable, because it is just below the wall which I 
have partly excavated, and which runs across the Hypan- 
theion from north to south, and appears to have been the 
fortification-wall of the Minyeian Orchomenus on the west 
side ; this seems the more probable as a sort of moat may be 
traced for some distance on its western side. A little to the 
west of the afore-mentioned tower is a vertical cavern, about sixty 
feet deep, from the foot of which bubbles forth one of the 
sources of the river Melas, now called Mavropotami, synonyms 
derived apparently from the dark colour of its transparent 
waters. The rocks round about the upper end of the cavern are 
artificially cut, apparently for the foundations of a building, and 
it seems very likely to Professor Sayce and to me that here 
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once stood the temple of Heracles, which according to Pausanias 
was erected at the sources of the Melas, which forms a lake 
and runs into the Kephissus.! It is true that Pausanias adds 
that the temple of Heracles is at a distance of seven stadia 
from Orchomenus, but this is in contradiction with his statement 
that it is at the sources of the Melas, and further in contra- 
diction with Plutarch, who tells us, in the Life of Sylla, that the 
Melas rises beyond Orchomenus. 

Of the city wall on the south-west, south, and south-east sides, 
which Leake still saw at the beginning of our century, no trace 
is left. The remains of a large bridge of huge rudely-wrought 
boulders may still be seen in the Kephissus, directly south of 
the ancient city. Strabo? remarks that the Orchomenus of his 
time was thought to stand on a different site from the more 
ancient city, the inundations of the lake having forced the 
inhabitants to retire from:the plain towards Mount Acontion. 
This opinion certainly appears to be corroborated by the posi- 
tion of the treasury outside the city walls seen by Leake, for it 
cannot be conceived that Minyas could have placed it so. It 
is, therefore, very probable that in the height of its power, the 
ancient city may have extended as far as the banks of the 
Kephissus. This appears the more likely as the monastery of 
Skripu, which stands about midway between the treasury and 
the Kephissus, occupies the exact site of the temple of the 
Graces, for the marble pedestal consecrated to these deities, 
which is now in the church, was found in an excavation 
made on the spot. This temple was built of large blocks of 
sandstone, and it appears to have been demolished for the 
sake of building the monastery, in the walls of which, and 
particularly in those of the church, may be seen the most 
varied specimens of the temple’s building material, namely, 
pavement-blocks, bases of columns, and a very large mass of 
drums of columns, all of sandstone. 

According to Pausanias, the temple of the Graces was very 
ancient, the cultus of these deities having been instituted by 
Eteocles, son of Andreus, or of the Kephissus, for whom they 
had fallen from heaven in the shape of rude pieces of rock. 
Pausanias adds that artistically sculptured statues of the 
Graces were only put up in his time, and that idols of 


1 Pausanias, ix, 38. 2 Strabo, ix. p. 416. 
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these goddesses in the shape of rude stones were held in the 
highest veneration.? ‘ 

The idea involuntarily occurs to us that these heaven-fallen 
rude pieces of rock are probably meteoric stones. In honour of 
the Graces were celebrated the Charitesiae, games of poets and 
musicians, which attracted numerous crowds from all parts of 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Magna Graecia.* 

The first mention of Orchomenus is found in the Jliad,> where 
Achilles rejects the offers made by the king of Mycenae, rich in 
gold: ‘Even if he offered me ten and twenty times more than 
what he now possesses and what he may still obtain, even if he 
offered me all the gold hoarded up in Orchomenus or in Egyptian 
Thebes, where large wealth is stored in the houses.’ 

The city was ealled the Minyeian Orchomenus on account of 
its king, Minyas, and his son and successor, Orchomenus.* 
Perhaps owing to his great wealth, Minyas is said by Pausanias 
to be the son of Chryses (probably from ypuads, gold). Pau- 
sanias goes on to say: ‘Minyas had such large revenues that 
he exceeded in wealth all men before him; he was, so far as we 
know, the first who built an edifice to store his treasures. Now the 
Hellenes have a passion for admiring more the remarkable things 
in foreign countries than in their own; in fact, distinguished 
writers happen to give a most minute description of the Egyptian 
Pyramids, whilst they make not the slightest mention of the 
treasury of Minyas or the walls of Tiryns, which are not less 
marvellous.’®> Fuither on Pausanias states: ‘The treasury of 


1 Paus. ix. 34 and 38. 

2 O. Miller, Orchomenos und die Min- 
yer, pp. 177—186; Clarke, Travels, ii. 
p. 152. 
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Minyas, which is a wonderful work, second to none in Greece 
or elsewhere, is built in the following manner: it is a round 
stone building, whose summit forms rather an obtuse point; it 
is said that the upper stone holds the whole edifice together.’! 

It is therefore evident that when Pausanias visited Orcho- 
menus,” the treasury was still entire. It was of beehive form 
and much like the so-called treasury of Atreus at Mycenae. 
As it had been half demolished and the remainder buried 
beneath thick layers of earth and débris, so that only the upper 
part of the gate was visible, it made on nearly all travellers 
the impression that it had been entirely destroyed with the 
exception of the gate, and so it is, for instance, described in the 
guide-book of Emile Isambert? as well as by K. O. Miiller,‘ 
who adds: ‘Of the Orchomenian treasury nothing is left but a 
large marble slab, supported by two upright walls, which was 
assuredly the entrance to the ancient building.” But even 
Colonel Leake® seems to have had no idea of the extent 
of the ruins of the treasury, for he says: ‘Some ruins, which 
have every appearance of having belonged to the treasury, are 
found to the eastward of the lower wall.’ 

But attempts have twice been made to excavate the ruins ; 
the first time at the beginning of this century, as Colonel Leake® 
tells us, by the artists employed by Lord Elgin, ‘ who were, how- 
ever, deterred from making much progress by the huge masses 
of stone which presented themselves, and which they had not 
the means of removing.’ The second attempt to excavate it 
was made in 1862, by the late demarch of Skripu, Gadakes, 
who intended to use the marble blocks for building a new 
church, though the village was already blessed with two 
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churches, each of which is large enough to hold all the in- 
habitants, not only of Skripu, but also of the neighbouring 
village of Petromagula. He had already destroyed the whole 
dromos and taken out the slabs, some of which were so large that 
the pious man could cut a column out of each of them, and was 
just going to destroy the great gate, when happily his vandalism 
was reported to the Minister of Public Instruction at Athens, 
and stopped. Strange to say, the gate has made on all 
visitors, and even on so distinguished a traveller as Colonel 
Leake,’ the impression that it is of white marble; but most 
decidedly it consists, like all the rest of the treasury, of the 
above-described blackish marble cut in the quarry of Lebadeia. 
I excavated this treasury in November and December, 1880, 
in company with my wife. We found at once that Lord 
Elgin’s attempt to excavate it had failed merely because he had 
begun the excavation from the gate, where, of course, the diffi- 
culties of removing the stones were very great. Thus it is not 
astonishing that his excavation in the dromos before the treasury 
did not even reach the great threshold. But we have to con- 
gratulate ourselves on his non-success, for the marble slabs 
contained in the treasury ought to remain in it, and their removal 
would have been a great loss to science. By excavating sys- 
tematically from above, and not beginning to remove any débris 
through the gate until we had brought it to light to half its 
height, we had no difficulty at all with the large blocks, which 
we merely moved as necessity required, from place to place, until 
we reached the floor of the treasury, on which we put them 
up in groups on their narrow sides so that they can easily be 
seen, and do not impede the free passage of visitors. On 
account of the slopes, up and down which the débris had 
to be carried, I could employ here neither horse-carts nor 
wheelbarrows, and could remove the earth only in baskets, 
which were carried by two labourers. My instruments for 
working consisted of crowbars, pickaxes, shovels, and broad 
hoes, which are excellent for filling the baskets. I employed 
from 100 to 121 labourers, about one-half of whom were women, 
who work here fully as well as the men, but can, of course, only 
be employed for carrying the débris in the baskets. About two- 
thirds of the labourers were Greeks, the rest gipsies, called here 
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Tugrns, ugticca, who are all Greek-Christians, lead a sedentary 
life, have adopted the manners, customs, and superstitions of the 
Greek peasantry, and sometimes intermarry with them. The 
daily wages were three drachms (2s.) for the women, and four 
drachms (2s. 8d.) for the men. 

The accumulation of earth and débris in the treasury was, on 
an average, thirty feet deep; it consisted of black earth about 
six feet deep, followed by very large masses of smaller and 
larger stones, which must have lain on the outside of the 
horizontally and vertically curved blocks of which the building 
was composed, and can have had no other purpose than to keep, 
by their lateral pressure and ponderous weight, these latter in 
their position. Below these layers of stones, which must have 
fallen when the large treasury was destroyed, and the large 
blocks were taken out for building purposes or to burn into lime, 
I found sixty to eighty of these large blocks, which appear to 
have escaped the spoilers’ hands, and probably could not be 
taken out easily. Below these large blocks I found successive 
layers of ashes and other burned material, perhaps the residue 
of sacrifices, on an average twelve feet deep. On the smoothed 
rock I came upon a large number of perfectly rectangular 
marble slabs as well as cornices, which can have had nothing 
to do with the treasury itself, and must have belonged to some 
sort of monument—perhaps a sanctuary—which once stood 
within it. The cornices vary from between 3 feet 7 inches 
long and 1 foot 7 inches broad to 3 feet 4 inches long and 
broad; all of them have on one side, in several instances 
also on two sides, deep grooves made for cramps, which 
have been so carefully taken out that there is no trace 
of them left in any of the grooves, and it is, therefore, 
difficult to say of what metal they consisted. But most 
probably they were of iron, because I found on the floor 
of the treasury two pieces of rusted iron whose form can 
leave almost no doubt that they served as fastenings for the 
marble, and if so, the sanctuary can hardly belong to a higher 
antiquity than the Macedonian time. This period is further con- 
firmed by acuriously sculptured marble slab, 2 feet 6 inches high, 
2 feet 103 inches broad, and 7 inches thick, of which I here, 
under No, I., give a drawing made by Professor E. Ziller; 
it is very remarkable for its birdlike ornamentation in high 
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relief, To about the same time seems also to belong a mutilated 
draped female statue of white marble, of which the legs, the 
arms, and even the head are missing; it is 3 feet high, 2 feet 
broad, and 1 foot 6 inches thick. I found here besides, standing 
on the floor below the burned material, a sort of altar of blackish 
marble, 1 foot 114 inches broad and long, and 1 foot 11 inches 
high, having a quadrangular hollow 1 foot 84 inches broad 
























































No, 1.—MArBLE SLAB.—Sceale 1:10. 


and long, and ~ inch deep. I found also, below the burned 
material, some marble pedestals, one of them 2 feet 6 inches 
long and broad, and 1 foot 11 inches thick, with holes on the 
upper side for the bronze objects which were fastened to them ; 
on one of the pedestals we see the marks of feet, and, therefore, 
this at least must have been the pedestal of a statue. I also 
found here two small marble columns, both about 7 inches 
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high, and 5 inches thick, one of which resembles the column 
which we see in low relief between the two lions above the 
gate of the acropolis of Mycenae. .I may further mention 
a horse-hoof of marble, perhaps a votive offering; an Ionic 
capital; several plates of crumbling marble, one of which, 2 
feet 4 inches long, 1 foot 8 inches broad, has an engraved spiral 
ornamentation ; several hand millstones of trachyte, one of them 
with incised lines crossing each other; a hand and sandalled foot 
of a statue of white marble; a slab of marble broken on the 
left side, with the inscription :— 


.. EILQHPATEAEIA 


which Professor Sayce holds to be the end of an hexameter. I 
found besides a murex, some astragali, boar tusks, whorls of 
stone and terra cotta; larger disks of slightly baked clay, with 
a tree impressed on each side; a vase-cover of glass, apparently 
Roman, with a knob; also a large number of the bronze nails 
by which the bronze plates were fastened to the walls; also 
several fragments of blocks of marble containing such nails, 

[ further found in the treasury masses of both hand-made 
and wheel-made monochrome prehistoric pottery, mixed 
with painted pottery like the Mycenian, as well as later 
Hellenic, and even Roman pottery. The presence of the 
latter is easily explained, the treasury having evidently been 
open in the Macedonian, and certainly in the Roman period. 
But the prehistoric pottery, of which I shall have to speak 
hereafter, was probably contained in the débris with which 
the treasury was covered on the outside, so as to appear 
subterraneous, and it fell into the building when it was 
destroyed. 

Like the so-called treasury of Atreus at Mycenae, this 
Orchomenian treasury consists of regular horizontal courses of 
blocks. Of the eight lower courses, every block is still in its 
place; of the ninth course there remain only eight blocks in sitw 
and just as many of the tenth, whereas of the eleventh course 
there are only four, and of the twelfth only three in their place. 
All these blocks are of the same blackish marble as the gate. 
The treasury rests on the well-smoothed, hard limestone rock 
and is turned nearly due south with a very slight inclination to 
the east. The shape may be seen from the subjoined plan; it is 
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13 metres 84 centimetres = 46 feet 14 inch in diameter from 
south to north, and 14 metres ‘05 centimetres = 46 feet 10 
inches from south-west to north-east and from west to east. 
This treasury is, therefore, smaller by three feet and some 
inches than the treasury of Atreus at Mycenae, which is fifty 
feet in diameter. In the two lowest courses the blocks are, in 
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PLAN OF TREASURY. 


general, larger than in the succeeding ones ; I measured in the 
lowest course one block 5 feet 2 inches long, by 1 foot 104 inches 
thick ; another 4 feet 2 inches long, 1 foot 10 inches thick ; in 
the second course one 5 feet 8 inches long, 1 foot 10 inches 
thick ; in the third course one 3 feet 7 inches long, 1 foot 8} 
inches thick; in the fourth course I measured one block 5 feet 
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4 inches long, and 1 foot 4 inches in thickness; in the fifth 
course, one block 3 feet 2} inches long, 1 foot 4 inches thick ; 
in the sixth course one block 2 feet 11 inches long by 1 foot 5 
inches thick ; in the seventh course one block 1 foot 10 inches 
long by 1 foot 5 inches thick; in the eighth course, one 3 feet 
3 inches long, 1 foot 4 inches thick; another 3 feet 9 inches 
long, 1 foot 4 inches thick. It is a very remarkable fact 
that, as in the above-mentioned treasury at Mycenae, from the 
fifth course (inclusive) upwards, every stone has a hole with the 
remnants of a bronze nail. Only the eighth course makes an 
exception, because here every stone has a concave hollow, 2 
inches to 23 inches in diameter, and about half an inch deep, in 
the centre of which is invariably a hole with the remains of a 
bronze nail. 

The height of the gate is 5 metres 51 centimetres = 18 feet 
4? inches, its width is at the top 2 metres 47 centimetres = 8 feet 
2? inches, at the bottom 2 metres 71 centimetres = 9 feet 2 inch. 
It is therefore of about the same proportions as the gate of the 
treasury of Atreus, whose height is 18 feet and whose width is 
8 feet 6 inches at the top, and 9 feet 2 inches at the bottom. 
This gate is roofed by a marble slab well cut and polished, which 
is 5 metres = 16 feet 8 inches long, 2 metres 22 centimetres = 7 
feet 5 inches broad and 0:96} centimetres = 3 feet 24 inches thick, 
and thus quite out of proportion. It is small as compared with 
the slabs which span the gate of the great treasury at Mycenae, 
one of which is 274 to 29 feet long, 17 feet broad and computed 
to weigh approximately 300,000 English pounds.' I call the 
attention of visitors to the concave cr rather oval hollow, which has 
been cut out of the great block which roofs the gate of the Orcho- 
menian treasury on each side of the outward surface of the two 
upper ends; as the edges are broken off it appears that they were 
made to protrude in the shape of horns. There can be no doubt 
that as in the treasuries at Mycenae, the courses of masonry above 
the gate were shaped into the form of a triangular niche whose 
purpose was to bear up the weight which would otherwise have 
pressed on the lintel. But this niche has disappeared here along 
with the courses of masonry by which it was formed. Very remark- 
able is the threshold of the gate, which is 9 feet 2 inch long, 3 
feet 2 inch broad, and consists of two superposed well polished 

1 See my Mycenae, Plate IV. 
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slabs. I give here on the scale of about 1:65, a drawing of this 
remarkable threshold, and call attention to the curiously shaped 
grooves and hinge holes, which prove that there were double fold- 
ing-doors. These latter, as the smallness of the hinge-holes leads 
us to conjecture, were of bronze, and they remind us of the gates 
plated with bronze belonging to an Assyrian temple discovered 
by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam at Balawat. The entrance to the 
treasury is 5 metres 29} centimetres = 17 feet 8 inches long, 
and the great folding doors were about its middle, the threshold 
being at a distance of 6 feet 9 inches from its inner, and 7 feet 
10 inches from its outer end. At this latter point commenced 
the dromos proper, which, as already mentioned, was completely 
destroyed in 1862 by the late demarch of Skripu. His devasta- 
tion of the dromos has been so complete that, were it not for 
one stone on the east side, close to the entrance, which he has 
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forgotten to take out, it would be impossible to say how broad 
it was ; but this stone makes it easy to compute that its breadth 
must have been 18 feet. From the threshold the levelled and 
smoothed rock extends for 21 feet, slightly sloping, in the 
dromos ; but then it falls off abruptly. At this point, therefore, 
must have commenced the pavement of the dromos. In ex- 
cavating the dromos for about a hundred feet, I struck at half 
that distance a large number of marble slabs, which seem to 
have belonged to the pavement of the dromos and to have been 
left there by the demarch. Almost in the centre of the treasury 
we see in the smoothed rock a hole 9 inches deep, 15 broad, 
and 19 long, which may have served for fastening some 
monument, 

Among the many remarkable marble slabs found in the 
treasury there is one to which I call the visitor’s very special at- 
tention, for by its peculiarly curved shape and general appearance 
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a3 well as by the round hole, nearly three inches in diameter, 
which is conspicuous in it, it seems to be the keystone before 
referred to, which is mentioned by Pausanias as holding the 
whole building together. I have put it up immediately on 
entering the treasury to the right. 

Travellers who have visited the treasuries in Orchomenus and 
Mycenae are at a loss to explain the admiration of Pausanias in 
the one instance and his silence in the other, for the marble 
alone of which the Orchomenian treasury is built could of course 
not have induced him to assert that there was nothing more 
wonderful either in Greece or in any other country, and to 
compare it with the walls of Tiryns and the Pyramids of Egypt. 
It has been thought, as for instance by Colonel Leake, ‘ that the 
extravagance of the latter comparison is brought down to a 
reasonable level by the former; and was probably suggested to 
Pausanias by a peculiarity in the Orchomenian treasury, in 
which it appears to have differed from that of Mycenae, namely, 
that the former was not subterranean like the latter, and con- 
sequently that its exterior form resembled, in some measure, 
that of the Egyptian Pyramids. A subterranean building or 
construction of this kind, when formed on the side of a hill as 
at Mycenae, presented from without little more than an entrance 
into the hill between walls ending in a doorway; whereas the 
description of the treasury of Minyas as rising to a swmmit not 
very pointed, seems evidently to imply that it was not hidden in 
the earth. But these suppositions of Colonel Leake and others 
are altogether erroneous, for, as all visitors can convince them- 
selves with their own eyes, all the marble blocks of which the 
treasury of Minyas is composed are well wrought and polished 
on five sides, and the only side on which they are not wrought 
but left perfectly rough is the outside, which circumstance goes 
far to prove that this treasury, like its brethren at Mycenae, was 
destined to be subterranean. This is, moreover, proved by the 
masses of stones on the outside of the cou-ses of slabs, which, 
as above explained, could not have been heaped up there with 
any other intention than to keep, by their ponderous weight, 
all the stones of the circular layers of masonry in their position. 
The principle of this construction is that of an arch-shaped 


? Travels in Northern Grecee, it. p. 150. 
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wall resisting a great superincumbent weight, and deriving its 
strength and coherence-from the weight itself. 

Our most remarkable discovery was a thalamos in the treasury, 
and on its east side. It is approached by a small corridor, 
9 feet 4 inches long, 7 feet 2 inches high and 5 feet broad, 
preceded by a most remarkable door, of which I give a drawing. 
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Door oF THALAMOS, 


This door, which is 6 feet 32 inches high, 3 feet 8 inches 
wide above, and 3 feet 11 inches below, is formed by the 
four lower courses of blocks, Its threshold, of which I pre- 
sent a drawing, is 1 foot 3} inches broad; it forms to the 


THRESHOLD OF THALAMOS. 


right on the inner side a projection nearly 5 inches broad, and 
18} inches long, with a round hole for the door-hinge 14 inch 
deep, and 4 inches in diameter; in the same direction there is 
in the block which spans the door a hole 4 inches deep and 
3 inches in diameter. On either side we see in the threshold 
three quadrangular grooves, the innermost 2 inches deep, 4445 
inches long, and 24 inches broad; the following 14 inch deep, 
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4, inches long, and 23 inches broad; the third, 1 inch deep, 
5} inches long, and 44 inches broad. On the right side in the 
door is a quadrangular hole, 2 inches deep, 3 inches long, and 
14 inch broad. We further see on the right side an incised 
linear ornament, 5 inches broad, 5 feet 10 inches long. On the 
left side this ornament is repeated, but in a more elaborate way, 
and intersected by some 30 concave grooves, about } inch in 
diameter, which no doubt must once have been filled with 
bronze. The marble slab which roofs the door is 9 feet long, 
2 feet 4 inches thick, and has once been surmounted by another 
slab, of which some remains are still visible. The former has 
three series of holes, sometimes single, sometimes in clusters of 
four together, sometimes in the centre of concave grooves; in 
nearly all of these holes we see the remains of bronze nails. 

In the same way, as the engraving denotes, we see on 
either side of the door three rows of such holes. There can 
be no doubt that all the bronze nails which we see in the slabs 
from the fifth course upwards once served for fastening the 
bronze plates with which the whole interior of the building 
was decorated. In fact we know from the testimony of 
ancient authors that the Greeks in remote antiquity orna- 
mented their buildings in this manner, for in no other way 
can we explain the bronze houses and chambers which they 
mention. Thus we read in Homer :? 


"Qore yap jerlou aiyrn réreEv He TEAHVNS, 

Adpa Kal’ inpepedés weyarrropos ArXkivdo10, 

XdAxeot pev yap Toto. épnpédat’ évOa Kal évOa, 

"Es puyxor e& ovd0d° repli 5é Opuyxos Kudvovo. 
Further, the palaces of the immortal gods on Olympus must have 
been thought to be also ornamented with bronze plates, because 
Homer says: Avds moti yadxoBarés 66. We also read in 
Pausanias:* "AAAa Sé éorw ’Apyelows Oéas aka’ Katdyavov 
oixoSounpa, em’ avdTo 88 hy 6 yadKods Odrapos, dv Axpiawds Tote 
poupav tis Ouyatpos érrolncen. 

Thus it is certain that in a remote antiquity polished metal 
plates were employed to give both splendour and dignity 
to the houses of the rich. Of the bronze plates which once 

1 Odyssey, vii. 84A—87. 3 ji. 23. 
4 71. i, 426. 
H. 8.— VOL. I. L 
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decorated the Orchomenian treasury I found a number of 
fragments, but together with these a good deal of melted bronze 
spread on the ground, which seems to indicate that the plates 
were melted by the spoilers in the treasury itself. But the door 
leading into the thalamos was differently ornamented from the 
walls, nay, the immense number and the variety of the nail-holes 
all around it seem to testify to its particular splendour, and to 
the importance of the thalamos itself. 

The end of the entrance to the thalamos was barred by a 
portion of the slabs of greenish calcareous schist (griinlichem 
Kalkschiefer) with which the chamber was roofed and which 
are covered with sculptures. This ceiling seems to have fallen 
in only about eleven years ago under the pressure of the super- 
incumbent weight, because all the villagers agree that at that 
time the earth suddenly gave way with a great noise precisely 
on the spot above the thalamos, and a deep hole was then formed. 
Owing to the winter rains and the cold which had set in, I could 
not remove the enormous mass of earth which covered the 
thalamos during the first period of my excavations, and was 
thus forced to delay the work until March 1881, when I accom- 
plished it in company with Professor A. H. Sayce from Oxford, 
the director-general of antiquities in Greece, Mr. Panagiotes 
Eustratiades from Athens, and my wife. I made the excavation 
above the thalamos on an average 50 feet long and 40 feet broad ; 
but this excavation proved to be too large, for on the north side 
I brought to light the rock at a depth of 21 feet and for a space 
30 feet long, 24 feet broad. On the south side the excavation 
was 14 feet deep, 20 broad, and 27 long. Here I brought to 
light the whole of the thalamos, and could minutely examine 
its architecture. The chamber is cut out in the calcareous rock 
on the north, east, and south sides, and this is also partly the 
case on the west side, which faces the treasury. On the north 
side the rock vertically cut rises 6 feet, on the east side 3 feet, 
and on the south side 1 foot 11 inches above the slabs which 
roofed the thalamos. On the north, east, and south sides, as 
well as on the west side, to the right and left of the entrance a 
wall of large and small stones joined with earth had been erected 
all along the rock-cut walls of the thalamos ; this wall is 4 feet 
104 inches thick on the north, 4 feet $ inches on the east side, 
and 4 feet 4 inches on the south and west sides. The thalamos 
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within these walls is 12 feet 7} inches long, west to east, and 
9 feet 34 inches broad, north to south. The floor of the thalamos 
consists of the levelled and smoothed rock, and is on the same 
level as the floor of the treasury. At a height of 8 feet above 
the floor of the ¢halamos the four slabs of greenish calcareous 
schist of which the ceiling was composed were laid across in the 
direction north to south. I have been able to measure only the 
second slab after entering by the door, which is 15 feet 2 inches 
long, but it is most probable that all have the same length, in 
which case they would overlap the stone wall by about 3 feet, 
as well on the north as on the south side. But to render them 
still more secure the north and south ends of the slabs were 
covered to a height of 6 feet with large stones joined with earth 
in the shape of a wall. On entering by the door the first block 
is 9 inches thick and 2 feet 7 inches broad; the second 1 foot 
32 inches thick, 4 feet broad; the third slab has the enormous 
thickness of 1 foot 44 inches and 3 feet 104 inches broad; the 
fourth is 8, inches thick, 4 feet 2 inches broad. The third slab 
has a ledge and overlaps the fourth slab by 1% inch in the 
middle, but the ledge gradually diminishes to ~ of an inch at 
the ends. These four slabs have on the lower side, which con- 
stituted the ceiling of the ¢halamos, a splendidly sculptured 
ornamentation, representing first a border of small squares, 
followed By a border of large rosettes, each of which is five 
inches in diameter, and has sixteen treble flower leaves; I have 
observed, however, three rosettes with only twelve leaves, and 
there may be some more of the same numbers, for the slabs 
having fallen into the thalamos, it is impossible to look over all 
the rosettes carefully. This border of rosettes is followed 
throughout the length of the thalamos, on the west as well 
as on the east side, by rows of six beautiful spirals, on the 
north by four rows of the same spirals, and by the same 
number on the south side; then follows, in the centre, a square 
containing all round it a border of two rows of rosettes of the 
same size as before, and within it twenty-four spirals. All the 
spirals are interwoven with two palm leaves, between which a 
long bud shoots forth, all the remaining available space between 
the two palm leaves being filled with palmettes with fourfold 
leaves. To enhance the beauty of the decoration the ancient 


Orchomenian artist has placed these palmettes opposite each 
L 2 
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other. Professor Sayce calls my attention to the great resem- 
blance of these palmettes to sphinx-tails, I represent here on 
Plate XII. the whole ceiling in 7; size, and on Plate XIII. part of 
it in} size. If none of the architectonic forms of this ceiling 
are unknown to us, and if, for instance, we find the same sort 
of spiral both at Troy! and at Mycenae,? and the palmettes 
frequently at the latter place,’ their composition nevertheless 
is perfectly new. Professor E. Ziller remarks to me that, as 
weaving must necessarily have preceded sculpture, this orna- 
mentation must have been the motive of a carpet, from which 
it was copied on the ceiling. Professor Brugsch Pasha observes 
to me that the spiral ornamentation is frequent in Egyptian 
tombs of the fourth dynasty. Professor Sayce observes to me 
that rosettes are originally Babylonian, and passed over into 
Phoenician art, which they characterise. 

In fact, we find them everywhere on vases of what is called 
Phoenico-Hellenic art; also on the truncated triangular bronze 
plate found at Olympia, which is divided into four compart- 
ments ; in the lowest of which stands the winged Asiatic goddess 
who is Nana at Babylon, Istar in Assyria, Ashtoreth (turned 
into Astarté by the Greeks) in Phoenicia, Cybele in Lydia, the 
Ephesian Artemis of the Greeks. In the second compartment 
come Heracles and the Centaurs; in the third, griffons facing 
each other; in the fourth, three eagles ; while rosettes; of which 
one of bronze was found with the plate, seem to have been put 
in to fill up the spaces in the different compartments. 

Rosettes are frequent on Trojan and Mycenian*‘ jewellery, nay, 
I found in the Trojan treasures a number of gold earrings, each 
of which is decorated with twenty-eight rosettes. But this 
beautiful ceiling was not the only ornamentation of the thalamos, 
for its four walls were lined with slabs of marble nearly three 
inches thick, which are decorated below with a border of rosettes 
of the same size as those on the ceiling. Doubtless this border 
lined below and at the top the four sides of each wall, all the 
remaining space being occupied with spirals. There are only a 
few remains of this wall-lining with rosettes and spirals still in 


1 See my Jlios, Nos. 836—838. 471. 
2 See my Mycenae, Nos, 140, 153, 4 See Jlios, Nos. 842, 848, 835, 873, 
472, 476. 907, 920, 903; and Mycenae, Nos. 281, 


3 See my Mycenae, Nos. 151, 470, 283, 284, 285, 337, 344, 354, etc, 
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situ, which appear to have been exposed to a great fire, in con- 
sequence of which they are more or less decomposed by damp, 
but still the ornamentation of spirals and rosettes is conspicuous 
on them. As before mentioned, I found in the treasury several 
plates of decomposed marble (one of them 2 feet 4 inches long, 
1 foot 8 inches broad), with a spiral decoration, which most un- 
doubtedly belong to the wall-lining of the thalamos, but no 
detached fragments of it were found in the chamber itself. 
Professor Sayce calls my attention to the fact that the lining of 
walls with sculptured slabs is an Assyrian fashion, which is 
found in the palaces of the Assyrian kings. May not this 
thalamos still have been in a good state of preservation at the 
time of Pausanias, and may it not have inspired him with such 
admiration that he speaks of the Minyean treasury as one of 
the greatest marvels of his time? I expected to find in the 
thalamos a sareophagus, or at least marks and indices of its 
having been a tomb, but I was disappointed, for I found there 
nothing but black earth and not even a potsherd; a broken 
tile and a round piece of terra cotta with two holes were all the 
chamber contained. 

It deserves attention that the pedestals in the great hall of 
the treasury were all found standing on the smoothed rock 
which forms its floor, whilst most of the cornices and square 
slabs, whieh must have belonged to the sanctuary or some other 
monument that once stood in the great hall, were generally 
separated from the floor by an intervening layer of wood-ashes 
of from one to four inches thick. Besides, the pedestals as well 
as all the cornices and well polished square blocks present most 
evident marks of having been exposed to a great fire, and the 
monument to which the latter belonged must have been de- 
stroyed by the fire, as otherwise the slabs could not have fallen 
on a layer of wood-ashes, whereas the pedestals stand on the 
roek. 

Professor Sayce suggests that the Goths, who were Christians 
and altogether illiterate, and came in 396 A.D. under Alaric 
to Greece, may have heaped up in the treasury in and about the 
sanctuary, into whose construction wood had entered largely, all 
the wooden idols they found in Orchomenus and its neighbour- 
hood, and then set fire to the monument. But to this I have to 
object that even if the whole treasury had been filled with wood 
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to its very top stone, the wood-ashes could not possibly have 
produced a solid layer of ashes of more than three feet in 
thickness, and would probably have been much less thick, 
whereas, as afore-mentioned, the wood-ashes and other burned 
material in the treasury had a depth of twelve feet. Visitors 
may ascertain this fact from the burned material which sticks 
between the blocks of the treasury walls up to that height. But, 
strange to say, these blocks nowhere present any trace of having 
been exposed to the fire. In the thalamos, on the contrary, I 
found not the slightest trace either of wood-ashes or other burned 
material, but nevertheless the wall-lining, as well as the four large 
sculptured slabs of greenish calcareous schist which roofed the 
chamber, present the most unmistakable marks of the great heat 
to which they have been exposed ; nay, traces of fire may even 
be seen in the fractures of the slabs, and it is, therefore, evident 
that they had been somewhat weakened and softened by the 
effect of fire, so as ultimately to break down under the super- 
incumbent weight of the débris which had been pressing upon 
them for a long number of centuries. In fact, had it not 
been for the effect of the fire, these thick slabs could never 
have split. I remind the reader that the two middle slabs 
have the enormous thickness of 1 foot 32 inches and 1 foot 
44 inches, If I am led to believe that the layer of wood-ashes 
and other burned material, 12 feet deep, in the great hall of the 
treasury, can only be explained by a succession of fires, probably 
sacrificial fires continued for years, I find no explanation of the 
fact that no trace of smoke or heat is visible on the marble blocks 
of which the treasury is built. But still much more inexplic- 
able is it to me that the slabs lining the walls as well as the 
ceiling-blocks of the ¢halamos should show marks of a great fire, 
although the chamber only contains black earth and no trace of 
ashes or other burned material. Professor Sayce’s theory that 
the entrance to the thalamos being open, and the chamber empty, 
its ornamented slabs could have suffered from the fire in the 
great hall of the treasury, seems to me to be inadmissible, the 
entrance to the ¢halamos being 9 feet 4 inches long, and only 
5 feet broad; besides, this entrance was, to one half of its 
height, filled with the same kind of black earth as the thalamos, 
and contained no trace of burned material. 

Wonderful to say, the marks of fire are not limited to the 
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thalamos, for they can also be seen far above it. As.above stated, 
the ¢halamos is on its north-east and south sides, and partly on 
its west side, cut out in the rock, but it is very curious that 
although the vertically cut sides of the rock reach far above 
the slabs which roofed the chamber, we find the rock suc- 
ceeded by perpendicular clay walls, precisely as if there had 
been above the ¢halamos a second story to which its roof served 
as floor. Now all these clay walls, whose remains visitors will see 
rising above the rock-cut walls, on the north side for six feet, on 
the east side for three feet, and on the south side for two feet, 
bear most evident signs of having been exposed to a very great 
heat, which has penetrated far into the clay and baked it. In the 
north-east corner above the thalamos we see built vertically 
above the rock wall, and on the same line with the burnt clay 
wall, a wall of crude brick, 5 feet 8 inches thick, which rises to 
within 2 feet of the surface, and which shows no trace of fire. 
This wall is another great puzzle to me. The only possible 
explanation seems to me that the roof of the thalamos was 
originally intended to stand free and to have no superincumbent 
weight, and that, to effect this, a second story stood above it, 
whose walls consisted of the vertically cut rock and the 
elay walls which were baked to give them greater solidity ; 
further, that the door opening into this second story was in the 
north-east corner, and that it was in much later times walled up 
with crude bricks in order to level and consolidate the soil. 
I may add that the quality of the rubbish on the second floor of 
the thalamos, as well as the objects found there, seem certainly 
to corroborate my theory. In fact, the accumulation consisted 
principally, nay almost entirely, of black earth, which appears 
to have been washed down by the winter rains from the much 
higher plateau of the ancient city; the more so as it contained 
a most diversified mixture of fragments of prehistoric and of 
Hellenic pottery and even of potsherds of the middle ages. Of 
more interesting objects found there I mention the fragment of 
a silver vase and a couple of stone axes; but I suppose that 
these have also been washed down from the higher plateau. 
But this would only explain the baked wall above the ¢thalamos, 
and not at all the fire by which the sculptured roof suffered, for 
as the marks of fire on the sculptures show, there was also a 
fire within the thalamos. 
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Besides this excavation I also explored the whole site of the 
ancient city on the Hypantheion, which is strewn with fragments 
of ancient terra-cottas, among which glazed red and black bricks 
predominate; we have, unfortunately, as yet no standard for 
determining even only approximately the age of these curious 
bricks, but as they occur in such large masses, I suppose they 
are not earlier than the Macedonian period, and perhaps even 
later. Among the pottery with which the site of ancient Orche- 
menus is strewn, the wheel-made, varnished, uniform red pre- 
dominates, which can also, in my opinion, not be anterior to 
the Macedonian time. But there also occur a good many 
fragments of archaic painted pottery, as well as of monochrome 
hand-made black or yellow pottery, which is centuries older. 

My attempts to find more treasuries have been in vain; in 
two of my shafts sunk for that purpose I struck the rock ata 
depth of 9 feet ; in others I only reached it at a depth of from 16 
to 18 feet, this latter depth being. the greatest I found in the débris 
on the Hypantheion. I also excavated a trench 5 feet broad, 
110 feet long, on the north side of the Hypantheion (see 
Map) in a place where a small elevation of the soil seemed to 
indicate a tomb. I struck there, on the edge of the rock, at a 
depth of 16 feet, a wall of unwrought stones joined with earth, 
5 feet 10 inches thick, which Professor Sayce holds to be the 
ancient Minyean city wall. I found in this trench many 
skeletons of men, but so badly preserved that all the skulls 
crumbled away when being taken out. I also found there 
frequent layers of burned material. It is very remarkable that 
at Orchomenus painted pottery, with spirals and other Mycenian 
ornamentation, also cows with two long horns and the same 
variegated colours as at Mycenae, as well as goblets of the very 
same form and colour as at Mycenae,! are generally only found 
down to a depth of about six feet below the surface of the ground, 
and that at a greater depth, monochrome, black, red, or yellow, 
hand-made or wheel-made pottery is found almost exclusively, 
analogous to some of that collected by me in the royal sepulchres 
at Mycenae. Very frequent here are the large hand-made black 
goblets or bowls, with a hollow foot and horizontal flutings. in 
the middle, which I also found at Mycenae ;? also fragments of 


1 See my Iycenae, Coloured Plate A, fig. a and 6, and Nos, 84, 88, 
2 See my Mycenac, No. 280. 
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vases having a perpendicular excrescence with a vertical perfora- 
tion for suspension on either side, like Fig. II.; also fragments 





No. Il.—Scale 2: 3. 


of vases having on each side a horizontal excrescence with a 
vertical hole, like No. III. But most fragments belong to vases 





No. III.—Scale 2: 3. 


having on each side excrescences with a horizontal tubular 
hole for suspension, like Figs. IV., V., and VI. There also 
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frequently occur fragments of vases which are characterised by 
their small handles, like Fig. VII., and others by their long 
and slender handles like the pottery of the sixth city at 
Troy,’ like Fig. VIII. There also occur vases with a gutter 
in the rim, like IX. All this pottery is either hand-made or 
wheel-made, and is sometimes black, in which case it has the 
natural colour of the clay, sometimes red or yellow, in which 
case it is generally slightly varnished. 

Tripods of baked clay certainly existed in ancient Orchomenos, 
but they were not abundant, for I found only a few feet belonging 
to them. Rare, also, are vases with excrescences in the form of 
female breasts. In general the prehistoric monochrome Orcho- 
menian vases are but very slightly baked, in fact, most of them 
are baked hardly to one-eighth of the thickness of the clay, but 
nevertheless they have the appearance of great solidity, which is 
the more astonishing as the clay shows but a very small admixture 
of crushed granite or siliceous stone. Strange to say, even the 
large jars (7riov) of Orchomenus are baked to less than half the 
thickness of the clay. This fact seems to prove more than 
anything else that the clay here is most excellent; were it 
not so these large jars would break by their own ponderous 
weight. 

I had sometimes found here and there outside the royal 
Mycenian tombs fragments of a glazed blue, green, yellow, or red, 
wheel-made pottery very much resembling in fabric the present 
Turkish pottery, and I could not, therefore, believe it to be 
ancient. But as I now find this same glazed pottery at 
Orchomenus on the rock in the treasury, and in the lowest 
strata in my shafts and trenches on the Hypantheion, I do not 
hesitate to proclaim that this sort of glazed pottery must have 
been in use in Greece at a remote prehistoric period, but the 
secret of its manufacture must have been subsequently lost, 
because it is not found in the layers of débris of the historic 
times. The vase-bottoms of this glazed pottery have usually the 
form of the ancient Hellenic vase-bottoms, which is never the 
case with Turkish pottery. Sometimes we see on this pottery 
rude designs, which strike the eye by their curious forms. 

Of other objects found by me in my shafts and trenches on 
the Hypantheion I may mention stone implements, such as 


1 See my Jlios, No. 1881. 
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some axes of diorite, a large number of spherical corn-bruisers 
of granite or basalt, some pestles of diorite or granite, a few 
hammers of diorite, a number of whorls of steatite or clay, and 





No. 1V.—Aetwal size. 


some knives of obsidian. Of metal hardly anything at all was 
found there; only a few iron nails in the upper strata. Of bone 
I found in the large trench on Hypantheion a curious object, in 
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the form of a crescent, with two pointed ends standing 6} inches 
apart. 

Farther up Hypantheion are two low hillocks; a little 
more west, at about thirty yards beyond the western wall of 
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ancient Orchomenus, is another somewhat higher hillock, and 
about 120 yards still higher up there are two more small hillocks, 
All these hillocks are marked on the Map. I have explored 
all of them, but without success, for the two first I found to 
consist of the remnants of a building of the middle ages. Through 
the higher hillock I ran an open trench 4 feet 10 inches broad, 30 
feet long, and 8 to 9 feet deep. I found here only glazed black 
and red tiles and a bead of blue glass. On the south side of this 
trench [ struck a wall 6 feet 3 inches high, and 3 feet 4 inches 
broad, consisting of large wrought stones, whose outside is left 
rough. On this wall seems to have been lying a large wrought 
block which I found, the smooth side undermost, at a distance of 
8 feet from it. This wall, which appears to be of the Macedonian 
time, runs from west to east and joins at right angles the 
western wall of ancient Orchomenus, which may still be traced 
across the hill from south to west, and which I excavated on 
the north side to the rock on which it rests (see Map). In 
the two small hillocks farther west, I found nothing but some 
fragments of glazed very archaic black Hellenic pottery. 

To Pausanias' were shown at Orchomenus the tombs of 
Minyas and Hesiod, which may perhaps be marked by the two 
afore-mentioned conical hillocks called Magula ; but these being 
planted with vines, I could not obtain from the proprietors’ 
permission to explore them. The Periegetes further saw here 
a remarkable fountain, to which there was a descent.2 I should 
not hesitate to identify this fountain with the natural spring of 
beautiful water at the northern foot of Hypantheion, about 
200 yards beyond the treasury, because there are traces of a 
flight of steps in the rock leading down to it, but as Pausanias 
employs here the word xpyjvn, which he constantly uses for an 
artificial conduit from a natural source in opposition to ayy, a 
natural spring, this fountain must needs be sought elsewhere. 
Pausanias* also saw here a temple of Dionysus, of which there 
is no trace left; further a bronze figure bound by a chain of iron 
to arock. It was supposed to represent a spectre, by which the 
rock had been haunted, and which the oracle of Delphi, on being 
consulted, had declared to be the ghost of Actaeon. By the 
advice of the oracle the remains of Actaeon were buried and 
the statue was made which Pausanias saw. The latter leaves 


2 Ideme 3 Idem. 





1 ix. 38. 
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us in doubt as to the particular rock to which it was 
attached. 

Professor Sayce calls my attention to the name Orchomeaus, 
which is only used in the singular, implying that there was only one 
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city, which was an acropolis and a town together; the original 
Orchomenians having been driven out by the Greeks, there never 
were two settlements. Where, on the contrary, a Greek city has 
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a plural name there were two settlements, as, for instance, the 
Cadmeian Thebes, where the upper city, the Cadmeia, was 
Phoenician, the lower Greek. This may, as Sayce suggests, 
also explain why only “Yzo048as took part in the Trojan war. 
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So ’A@jvai, of which E. Curtius has tried to show that the lower 
city was Phoenician. So Megara is the Phoenician word Magur, 
to which the Greeks gave their own plural form. This seems 
to be corroborated by part of Carthage being called Magaria, 
Latinized into Magalia by Vergil, for so he calls the houses in 
Carthage. The same is probably the case also with other 
Greek cities, like Mu«jva., which are used in the plural. 

I give here in cursive writing an exact copy of an inscription 
which is put up in the outer wall of the church of the monastery. 
It is very remarkable, as it is coeval with the walls of the 
building, which is dedicated to the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
and indicates that it was built in the year 6382 after the creation 
of the world, 7.e. in 874 A.D., by Leo, who held the dignity of 
Protospatharius under the emperors Basil I, Leo VI., and 
Constantine VIT. :— 

"Exadrnépynoev tov vady tov Ayiov Tlavxov tod atoatoXov 
Aéov 6 travetdios Bacndnkds potocmabdpios, Kat érh Tov 
vxvaxdv, UTep AUTPOU Kal adéceos TEV TOANMY aVTOD awapTnar, 
étous amd KTHoEOS KOTpoV EEaxiaynALOTTS TpLaKOTNnOTT@ dySon- 
KooT®@ B. 

Another inscription in the outer wall of the church indicates 
the same personage as builder of that sanctuary; it reads as 
follows :— 

"Exadnépynoev Tov vaov Tov Ayiou lérpov rod kwpudéou Tav 
atroatokwv Aéov @ tavevdipos BaciAnkos Llpotoomabdpnos 
Kal émt TOV UxnaKav, UTép AUTpOU Kal adéceos TOV TOAN@Y 
avtov dpwaptrnov éry “lyvatiov Tob vKoupevnKod Tatpnapyou. 
Apunv. 

The following inscription, which likewise indicates the Proto- 
spatharius Leo as builder of the church, may be seen on the 
external wall of a chapel which adjoins the church :— 

"Eri Bacwdiov Kovoravryivov cat Aéwvtos tov Onwtarov 
Baciréwv Tov ‘Pwyéov. Tlavayja Oeotwxe civ 76 povwryert 
cov tv@ BonOi Tod cod SoVX0v Aéwytos Bacidnkod [potwama- 
Oapiov, Ké ér?) Tév oiknaK@v ovv Ti cuvEevV@ Ke TOS HiATATUS 
TéKxVUS aUTOD, TOD €x TOMO Ke THaTEOS peyloTLs dvacTiaaVTOS 
TOV Gov &yvwy vaov. ‘Any. 

Although these three inscriptions have been published in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, I nevertheless give them here 
as they are very important, for two reasons: first, because they 
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show us what little attention was paid to orthography at the 
barbarous period when the church was built; and secondly, 
because they prove to us that already a thousand years ago 





No. VIII.—Scale 2: 3. 


Greek was pronounced precisely as it is now in Greece, av 
being rendered by e,¢ by 9 and by 1, o« by v, o by @ and w by 
o, ut by ev, e« by n as well as bys. I further call attention to 





No. 1X.—Scale 2 : 3. 


the words ‘ 8o76c (instead of BonOet) tod cod Sovrov,’ which 
prove that the corrupt use of the genitive instead of the dative 
in modern Greek, was already jintroduced into the Greek 
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spoken a thousand years ago. But that even at that time there 
were men who cultivated letters and admired Homer, is evident 
from another inscription, written in Homeric hexameters, in 
honour of the same Protospatharius Leon, who is indicated in 
the three foregoing inscriptions as builder of the church. It 
is on a marble slab put up in a pillar of masonry behind the 
church: I give it here also in cursive writing :— 


Ov POévos od5e ypovos TrepimrKeTos Epya Kadvret 

Lav caydtwv, wavapiote, BvOG Torvyavdéi AHOns, 

” > \ 4 > /, , ” 

Epya é€rel Bodwor xal od Nad€ovta Trep EuTrNS, 

‘ ! \ , / 2 t 

Kal rode yap réwevos mravaoidipmov e€eréXeoas, 

Mytpos dzeipoydpou, Deodéypovos ipiavdcons, 

Teprrvov amoctinBov repixarréa wavrodev airyhnv. 
a ep @ / > , 4 tA 

Xpiotod 8 éExatrépwhev arrocrorw Ectatov aude, 

"Ov ‘Pouns BOraE lephy xoviv audixarvrret. 

lg A > / , ae / UA 

Zeows ev Oarinor ypdvev er’ arretpova Kixra, 

°Q worvawe Adov pwrocmabapie péyiore, 

T'nOopevos xteatecot Kal év Texéecow apiorors 

Xdpov émixparéwy Te Taraipatov ’Opyopévoco, 


Ancient inscriptions abound on marble slabs built inte 
the external and internal walls of the church, and in the 
walls around or close by; they are all—with only one or two 
exceptions, in the Boeoto-Aeolic dialect, which employed the 
digamma, and they are consequently important to philology. 
But I see that all have already been published. It deserves 
attention that in all the inscriptions in which the digamma is 
employed, Orchomenus is called "Epyopuevos. This orthography 
proves to us that the coins which have on a Boeotian” shield, 
an ear of wheat, and a garland of olive, with the legend EPXO, 
EPX, EP, or only E, belonged to Orchomenus. On a fragment 
of a black glazed vase, said to have been found near the 
monastery, is the inscription 


MOIrENOI!I 


probably of the Macedonian time. 
In company with Professor Sayce, I visited the ancient city 
of Copae, situated on the very small island of Gla, close to the 
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northern shore of the lake of Copais, at a distance of only six- 
teen miles from Orchomenus, and joined to the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus. But as the road goes for the most part 
across the rocks, and is exceedingly bad and full of stones, 
it took us not less than five hours to go thither on horseback. 
We passed by the village of Xeropyrgo, situated on the heights 
which bound the marshes. In an air-line, the latter is only three 
miles east-north-east from Orchomenus, but by the circuitous route 
to be followed on horseback, it is more than eight miles. 

It is, no doubt, identical with Tegyra, of which Plutarch? 
says that it stood not far from Orchomenus, above the marshes 
of the Melas, and that the two cities were joined by a road, 
which led through a pass formed by these marshes. Copae is 
marked by the village of Topolia, which is nearly as filthy as 
Thebes, but the polished marble slabs and fragments of sculpture 
which we see here and there in the walls of the wretched houses, 
testify to the splendour and opulency of the ancient town. From 
the holes which have been dug here and there, I saw that the 
accumulation of ancient débris is considerable, and exceeds in 
some places twelve feet; this is the more remarkable as the 
little isle consists of a rock fifty feet high, which slopes on alk 
sides under an angle of about 60° to the lake of Copais. On 
a marble slab in an excavation at our halting place, I copied 
the following mutilated inscription, which is evidently of the 
Middle Ages, and proves that at the time it was written, 
there was still a town called Copae :— 


. MOAICKWNAIQIN...] 
...CAVTHCCWTHIPA...] 
...€YEPFETHN... 


On another slab and also of the Middle Ages :— 


AYZQN 
XAIPE 


On a marble slab in the external wall of a small abandoned 
church, we see in low relief a warrior seated on a horse, which 
is running at full speed, so that his Aimation is flying in the 
wind; his head-cover is a cap with a broad screen; while his 


1 Life of Pelopidas. 
H. 8.— VOL. II. M 
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body is covered from neck to loins with a large shield. Above 
the sculpture we see the inscription :— 
ENIZSQTHPIAA 
HPQI 


which seems to be of the Roman time. 
In the same old church there is a square marble column with 


the inscription :— 


OMOAQIXOZ 


In the external wall of the new church at Topolia there are 
three long inscriptions, but one is illegible. Copae has given 
its name to the lake of Copais. This is confirmed by Strabo,! 
who, having spoken of Copae, says: ‘In ancient times there was 
no comnion name for the lake, but it was called by the name of 
each city situated on its banks; thus Copais from Copae, Haliartis 
from Haliartus, and it had other names from other cities ; in later 
times the predominating name, Copais, was applied to the whole 
lake, for the region of Copae forms the greatest gulf.’ The in- 
habitants of Topolia procure from the lake numerous eels, 


“which were already in antiquity renowned? for their bulk 


and fatness, and which Pausanias commends from his own 
experience.*® 

I finally call attention to an excavation, made by Mrs. 
Schliemann, close to the monastery of Skripu and on its 
south ‘side, in which she found half a dozen Byzantine 
tombs, and below these some others, apparently more ancient, 
which may be of the Roman time, as Roman pottery was 
found with them; but all the tombs, upper as well as lower, 
were of the same rude workmanship, for they consisted of two 
rudely wrought slabs on which the body was extended, and a 
third by which it was covered. 

Travellers will see in Skripu on the road-side, about 120 
yards south of the monastery, a Roman ruin, apparently of 
a bath, 

In a high antiquity there must have been a good road from 
Lebadeia to Orchomenus, as otherwise it would have been 
impossible to transport across the swampy plain all the marbles 


1 ix, p. 411. Poll. i. 6. 
2 Aristophanes, Acharn. v. 880; 8 ix, 24: af 8& eyyéAes avTdh Kal 
also Archestrat, apud Athen. i. 7,13: meyéOer wéyorar ka coBlew eioly Hdicra. 
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of which the treasury is composed, and which, as already 
mentioned, have been cut in the marble quarry at Lebadeia. 

The very excellent drawings of the ceiling of the thalamos, 
Plates XII. and XIII., as well as a plan of the treasury, and 
drawings of the ¢halamos door and the thresholds, were made 
by the distinguished German architects, Messrs. W. Déorpfeld, 
Richard Borrmann, and F. Graeber, to whom J here tender 
my hearty thanks. 


HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN. 
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ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLYMPIAN 
REGISTER.! 


THERE seems a sort of general agreement among modern 
historians of Greece to accept the 1st Olympiad (776 B.c.) as 
the trustworthy starting point of solid Greek chronology. Even 
Grote, so sceptical about legends, and so slow to gather in- 
ferences from them, accepts this datum. There is only one 
exception, I think, to be found in Sir George Cox, who evidently 
rejects the Olympiad register, who will not set down in his 
chronology any figure higher than 670 B.c., and even that 
under the protest of a query. 

When we come to inquire on what authority so early a date 
can be securely established, we find a sort of assumption, not 
supported by argument, that from 776 onward the Eleians kept 
a regular record of their great festival, and as a matter of fact 
such a record is extant. It was generally acknowledged and 
cited by the later historians of Greece, who determined events 
according to it. Above all, the critical doubts of philologists are 
soothed by the supposed authority of Aristotle, who is reported 
to have made researches on the question, and to refer to the list 
as if authentic; he even mentioned a discus at Olympia with 
Lycurgus’ name inscribed upon it, but in what work, and for 
what purpose, is unknown. I know that Aristotle is considered 
an infallible authority by modern philologists, so much so that 
those who are ready enough to deny even general inspiration to 
other authorities, seem almost to attribute verbal inspiration to 
this philosopher. One other Greek authority shares with him 
this pre-eminence—the historian Thucydides. And it so happens 


1 I must acknowledge some valuable of Berlin; both of whom agree with 
hints and corrections from Dr. Hirsch- my main results, 
feld of Konigsberg, and Dr. Th. Kock 
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that in his Sicilian Archaeology (book vi.) Thucydides gives a 
number of dates, with precision and without hesitation, which 
reach back to 735 B.c., and therefore persuades his commentators 
that accurate dates were attainable up to a period close to the 
1st Olympiad. These are apparently the silent reasons which 
have determined the general consent of modern historians. 

But neither Grote, nor E. Curtius, nor even Sir George Cox 
have analysed the evidence for the authenticity of the older 
portion of this register. I cannot find in Clinton’s Fasti, where 
it might well be expected, any such inquiry. In Mure’s Greek 
Interature (iv. 77-90), a work far less esteemed than it deserves, 
and here only, do we find even a fair statement of the evidence. 
The negative conclusions reached by Mure have made no im- 
pression on the learned world, and are now well nigh forgotten. 
It is the object of this paper to take up the question where he 
left it, and to add some positive evidence to corroborate his 
argument—that the list of victors at Olympiads handed down to 
us by Eusebius is, at least in its earlier part, an artificially con- 
structed list, resting on occasional and fragmentary monumental 
records, and therefore of no value as a scientific chronology. 
We will also endeavour to determine when the victors began to 
be regularly recorded, and when the extant list was manufac- 
tured. Such an inquiry must be of great importance in de- 
termining the amount of credence to be given to the dates of 
events referred to in the eighth and first half of the seventh 
centuries B.c.—for example, Thucydides’ dates for the western 
colonies of the Hellenes. 

Let us first sketch the correct tradition about the Register 
as we find it implied in Diodorus, Strabo, the fragments of 
.Timaeus, and other late historians. We fortunately find in 
Pausanias a very considerable amount of detail, and a sketch 
of the general history of the feast as then accepted. All 
admitted, and indeed asserted, a mythical origin for the games. 
The declarations of Pindar and other old poets were express, 
that Herakles had founded them, that Pelops and other 
mythical heroes had won victories at them—and victories 
of various kinds, including chariot races. Another account 
ascribed their foundation to Oxylus. But a long gap was 
admitted between these mythical glories and the revival of the 
games by Iphitus, king of Elis. ‘This Iphitus,’ says Pausanias 
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(v. 4, 5), ‘the epigram at Olympia declares to be the son of 
Haemon, but most of the Greeks to be the son of Praxonides, 
and not of Haemon ; the old documents (dpyaia ypdupara) of the 
Eleians, however, referred Iphitus to a father of the same name.’ 
Iphitus, in connection with the Spartan Lycurgus, re-established 
the games, but (as was asserted) only as a contest in the short 
race (ordévov), and in this first historical Olympiad Coroebus 
won, as was stated in an epigram on his tomb, situated on 
the borders of Elis and Arcadia (Paus. viii. 26, 4). The quoit 
of Iphitus, on which Lycurgus’ name was engraved in some 
inscription, was at Elis in the days of Aristotle. This ‘discus 
of Iphitus,’ says Pausanias (v. 20, 1), ‘has the truce which the 
Eleians announce for the Olympiad, not inscribed in straight 
lines, but the letters run round the discus in a circular form.’ 
He alludes to the list again and again: ex. gr. (v. 8, 3) ‘ever 
since there is a continuous record of the Olympiads (é& od ro 
cuvexes Tais prvypas emi trois OX. éoti); prizes for running 
were first established, and the Eleian Coroebus won.’ 

Pausanias proceeds in this passage to give an account of the 
successive additions of other competitions to the sprint race, 
‘according as they remembered them,’ that is, according as 
they recollected or found out that they had been practised in 
mythical days. In the 14th Ol. the dSéavdos, or double course, 
was instituted, and Hypenus the Pisaean won, and next after 
him Acanthus. In the 18th they remembered the pentathlon 
and the wrestling match, in which Lampis and Eurybatus 
respectively won, both Lacedaemonians. In the 23rd came 
boxing, and Onomastus of Smyrna, which then already counted 
as Ionian, won. In the 25th the first chariot race was won by 
the Theban Pagondas. In the 28th came the pancration, and 
the monument of the first victor, Lygdamis, was at Syracuse. 
...+ The boys’ contests were based on no old tradition, but the 


‘Eleians established them of their own good pleasure. The 


boys’ wrestling match was accordingly instituted in the 37th Ol. 
I need not pursue the account further, but will return to the 
passage in connection with the other arrangements of the 
feast. 

We find that other authorities, such as Polemo, quoted by 
the Scholiast on Pindar (Ol. v.), agree with Pausanias as to 
some of these details. Strabo quotes from Ephorus the double 
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foundation by Oxylus and again by Iphitus. So does the 
account of Phlegon, a freedman of Hadrian, who wrote a work 
on the Olympian festival, and gave a list of victors, probably 
from the same source as Eusebius’ list. Phlegon notes indeed 
the difficulty of making Lycurgus and Iphitus contemporary 
with Coroebus in 776 B.c., and fixes the date of Iphitus twenty- 
eight Olympiads earlier (at 887 B.c.) But he introduces Iphitus 
again in the 6th registered Ol. inquiring about the crowning of 
victors, and states that Daicles of Messene was first crowned 
with wild olive at the 7th contest. The only other point of 
interest in Phlegon’s fragments is the full catalogue of the 
177th Ol. (frag. 12 in Miiller’s Frag. Hist. iv. 606), which gives 
the winners in seventeen events; some of them thrice successful 
in the competitions. 

We may therefore take it for granted that the account of 
Pausanias, which now passes current in all the German and 
English works on Greek athletics, was, in the main, that esta- 
blished or adopted by Timaeus and by Aristotle, the latter of 
whom seems to have first given the Olympiads their prominent 
position as the basis of Greek chronology. Whether he adopted 
it as genuine from the beginning or not, his isolated remark 
about the quoit of Iphitus is not sufficient to inform us. Indeed 
we have rather negative evidence concerning his opinion than 
any positive information. 

It is of far more importance to examine what evidence there 
was for this theory of the gradual rise and progress of the 
festival, its regularity, and the prominence of the stadion, or 
short race, in giving the name of its victor as the index of the 
date. We have two kinds of authority to consult—the older 
literature ; and the monuments, either at first hand, or as de- 
scribed for us by former observers. As regards the literature, 
our review need be but very brief. 

(1) The twenty-third book of the J/ad seems composed with- 
out any reference to the earliest Olympian games as Pausanias 
describes them. The nature of this perhaps special competition 
is quite different. There are events, such as the armed combat, 
which never made part of the historical games; there are 
others, such as the chariot race, which are expressly asserted to 
have been later innovations at Olympia. The giving of valuable 
prizes, and several of them in each competition, is quite against 
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the practice at Olympia. The Phaeacian games in the Odyssey 
(9 120, ¢ 7) contain jive events, running, wrestling, leaping, 
discus, and boxing. Those who believe that the epics were 
composed before 776 B.c., or those who believe them to be 
the much later compilation of antiquarian poets, will find no 
difficulty in this. The one will assert that the poet could not 
know, and the other that he would not know, what was 
established at Olympia. The latter will also hold that the 
accounts of the mythical celebrations by Herakles, Pelops, &c., 
were invented in imitation of the Homeric account. But still 
if Lycurgus indeed promoted the knowledge of the Homeric 
poems, why did he and Iphitus found a contest without the 
least resemblance to the heroic models? And-if, as I hold, 
the Homeric poems were growing into shape about the time 
of the Ist Olympiad, and after it, the silence of the Jliad, 
and its contrast to the Olympian festival in its games, are 
difficult to explain, unless we assume that the old Eleian 
competition was not a mere sprint race, but a contest similar 
in its events to that in the Jliad, or at least to that in the 
Odyssey. 

(2) This view is strongly supported by the statements of 
Pindar, who is the next important witness on the subject. In 
his Tenth Olympic Ode (vv. 43 sq.) he tells of the foundation by 
Herakles and gives the names of jive heroes who won the 
various events of the first contest. And there is no hint that 
there was any break in the tradition, or that these five events 
had not remained in fashion ever since. In fact he does 
mention (Jsth. i. 26 sq.) that the pentathlon and pancration were 
later inventions, thus making it clear that the rest were in his 
mind the original components of the meeting. Nor does he 
anywhere give any priority or special dignity to the stadion ; 
only the last of his Olympian odes is for this kind of victory, 
his Thirteenth for the stadion and pentathlon together. He 
never mentions, as we should have expected, that these victors 
would have the special glory of handing down their names as 
eponymi of the whole feast. The other contests, the chariot 
race, the pancration, and the pentathlon, were evidently far 
grander and more highly esteemed, and we find this corrobo- 
rated by the remark of Thucydides (v. 49), ‘This was the 
Olympiad when Androsthenes won for the first time the 
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pancration.’ Thucydides therefore seems to have marked the 
Olympiad, not by the stadion, but by the pancration. 

(3) This historian indeed, as well as his contemporaries, 
Herodotus and Hellanicus, gives us but little information about 
the nature of the games, except the remark that ‘it was not 
many years’ since the habit of running naked had come into 
fashion at Olympia. Such a statement cannot be reconciled with 
Pausanias’ account, who placed the innovation three centuries 
before Thucydides’ time. But in one important negative feature 
all the fifth-century historians agree. None of them recognise 
any Olympian register, or date their events by reference to 
this festival. Thucydides, at the opening of his second book, 
fixes his main date by the year of the priestess of Hera at 
Argos, by the Spartan ephor, and by the Athenian archon. 
In his Sicilian Archaeology, to which we will presently return, 
where it would have been very convenient to have given dates 
by Olympiads, he counts all his years from the foundation of 
Syracuse downward. We know that Hellanicus, Antiochus and 
others had made chronological researches at that time, and the 
former treated of the list of the Carneian victors. All these 
things taken together are conclusive against the existence, 
or at least the recognition, of the Olympian annals down to 
400 B.C, 

In the next century Ephorus wrote in his earlier books con- 
cerning the mythical foundation of the festival, but we hear 
nothing from him at all like the history set down by Pausanias. 
It is nevertheless about this time that the newer and more 
precise account came into existence, for Aristotle and Timaeus, 
the contemporaries of Ephorus, evidently knew and valued the 
register. Its origin in literature would have remained a mystery 
but for a solitary remark of Plutarch. At the opening of his 
Life of Numa, in commenting on the difficulty of fixing early 
dates, he says: tods mév odv xpdvous éEaxpiBacat yarerdv 
éott, Kal wadiota Tovs ex TOV OdvpTLOVikwY avayopévous, OV 
Tiv avaypapynv owé pacww ‘Immlav éxdovvar tov ’Hreiov, at’ 
ovdevos Opwa@pevov avayKxalov mpos Tricttv. 

What does this mean? Does it mean that Hippias first 
published or edited in a literary form the register, or does it 
mean that he both compiled and edited it? The former is the 
implied opinion of the learned. ‘Dieser Zeit,’ says E. Curtius, 
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Hist. I. 494 (viz. ‘die Mitte des achten Jahrhunderts’), ‘ gehdren 
ja auch die Listen derer an, welche in den Nationalspielen 
gesiegt’; and in the note on this at the end of the volume, he 
indicates, together with the dvaypadai of the Argive priestesses, 
which Hellanicus published, two references to Pausanias, and 
adds: ‘ wissenschaftlich bearbeitet zuerst von Hippias dem Eleer, 
dann von Philochorus in seinen Odvpmiddes. Now of the 
latter work we know nothing more than the name; of the 
former nothing but the passage just cited from Plutarch. Does 
it justify Ernst Curtius’ wissenschaftlich bearbeitet? Or does 
our other knowledge of Hippias justify it? The picture of him 
drawn in the Platonic dialogues called after his name, and in 
Philostratus, though perhaps exaggerated, makes him a vain but 
clever polymath, able to practise all trades, and exhibit in all 
kinds of knowledge. But we do not expect anything ‘ wissen- 
schaftlich’ from him, Indeed, in this case there was room for 
either a great deal of science, or for none. If there was really 
an authentic list at Olympia, Hippias need only have copied it. 
But is this consistent with Plutarch’s statement? Far from it. 
Plutarch implies a task of difficulty, requiring research and 
judgment. And this, no doubt, was what the Sophist wanted to 
supply. Being an Eleian, and desirous to make himself popular 
in the city, he not only chose Olympia for special displays of 
various kinds, but brought together for the people a history of 
their famous games. And in doing this he seems to have shown 
all the vanity, the contempt of ancient traditions; and the rash 
theorizing which we might expect from a man of his class. 
We have too, fortunately, a single case quoted by Pausanias 
which shows us both that this estimate of the man is not far 
from the truth, and what licence the Eleians gave him when he 
was reconstructing the history of the festival. Pausanias (v. 24, 
2 sqqg.) tells a pathetic story about the loss of a choir of boys 
and their teacher on the way from Messana in Sicily to Olympia, 
where they were commemorated by statues. To pév 6 éri- 
ypappa €dnrov TO apyaioy avaOjpata ecivar Tov ev TropOug 
Meconviwv’ xpove Sé totepoy ‘Immias 6 Neyomevos bd “EXA- 
vov yevérOar copes Ta édeyeta ex’ avrots éroincev. Here, then, 
we have some kind of falsification, and apparently one in favour 
of the Messenians of the Morea, if we may judge from the form 
of Pausanias’ remark. In more than one case this sort of thing 
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appears to have been allowed, and I think we can show in 
Hippias a decided leaning to the Messenians, whose restoration 
to independence he probably witnessed. 

But were there really no registers, avaypadai, from which 
Hippias could have copied? If there was certainly no single 
complete list, of undoubted authority, may there. not have been 
partial lists, affording him suitable materials? This we must 
endeavour to answer from the passages of Pausanias referred to 
by E. Curtius, as well as from others, which he has not thought 
it necessary to quote. 

The first is the opening passage of the sixth book, where the 
author says that as his work ‘is not a catalogue of all the 
athletes who have gained victories at Olympia, but an account 
of votive offerings, and especially statues, he will omit many 
who have gained victories, either by some lucky chance, or 
without attaining the honour of a statue.’ Though this passage 
may imply that there was such a catalogue—of course there 
was in Pausanias’ day—it says not a word about an old and 
authentic register. It is indeed a capital fact in the present 
discussion, that neither does Pausanias, in this elaborate account 
of Olympia, nor, as far as I know, does any other Greek author, 
distinctly mention avaypadai, or wapamyypata, or any equi- 
valent term for any official register at Olympia. Pausanias 
speaks of ra tay ’"Hrelwv ypdupara, and also says of certain 
an-Olympiads: év T® Tov "OX. KaTardoyp od ypadovow— 
not that they were erased, or noted in any official register. 
In Pausanias the absence of such mention appears to me 
decisive. 

Let us pass to the second passage indicated by E. Curtius, 
viz. vi. 6,3. ‘There stands there also the statue of Lastratidas, 
an Eleian boy, who won the crown for wrestling; he obtained 
also in Nemea among the boys, and among youths (év te maiol 
kal ayevelwv) another victory.’ Pausanias adds: that Parabal- 
lon, the father of Lastratidas, won in the Siavdos, b7reXeleTo 
8é xal és tods éreita gidotipla, TOV viknodvTav ’OdvpTriacL 
Ta ovopata avaypdaryat év yupvacig To év Odrvprria. Here, at 
last, we have some definite evidence, and I will add at once 
another passage—the only other passage I can find where any 
register is alluded to—as it expounds the former. In vi. 8, 1, 
we find: Euanorides the Eleian gained the victory for wrestling 
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both at Olympia and Nemea: yevopevos dé ‘EXXavodiens 
éyparpe kal obtos Ta dvopata év "OdvuTla TOV veviKNKOTOY. 
It appears then that if an Eleian had distinguished himself at 
the games, he was likely to be afterwards chosen as one of the 
judges—a reasonable custom, even now prevailing amongst us. 
It also appears that such é\Aavod/cav had the right of cele- 
brating their year of office by inscribing the names of the 
victors, and doubtless their own, in the gymnasium. 

But fortunately, the date of these inscriptions is fixed by two 
facts. In the first place both came after the establishing of 
boys’ contests, which Pausanias expressly calls an invention of the 
Eleians, and fixes at the 37th Olympiad. Again the son of Para- 
ballon, and Euanorides himself, won prizes at Nemea—a contest 
not established, according to E. Curtius, till about 570 B.c., but 
to my mind a little earlier, and near to 600 B.c. Ido not fora 
moment deny the existence of some kind of register from this 
time onward; in fact there are some probable reasons to be 
presently adduced in favour of it. But the very form of the 
note about Paraballon seems to imply some novelty, an ex- 
ceptional distinction in his inscription; and what we are here: 
seeking is evidence for an early register, in fact a register of 
the contests down to 600 B.C. 

What evidence does Pausanias afford of this? As I have 
said, there is not a word about a register or catalogue, but there 
are several notes of old offerings and inscriptions, which show 
us what sort of material existed, at least in Pausanias’ day. 
And there is no reason whatever to believe that many ancient 
monuments or inscriptions had been injured, unless Hippias 
carried out his work of falsifying them on a large scale. There 
were indeed several monuments antedated by mere vulgar 
mistakes. Such was the stele of Chionis (vi. 13, 2), who was 
reported to have won in four successive contests (Ols. 28-31), 
but the reference in the inscription to armed races as not yet 
introduced, proved even to Pausanias that it was a public record 
set up long after Chionis’ period. There was again the monu- 
ment of Pheidolas’ children, whose epigram Pausanias notes as 
conflicting (vi. 13, 10) with ra ’HAeiwy és rods "Odvpriovinas 
ypaupatra. dyd0n yap ’OX. Kal éEnxoor? Kali od pd TavTNs 
éotiv év tois "HX. ypaupact 4 vinn tov ®. raldwv. These 
ypdpuata—a word quite distinct from advaypagai—are probably 
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nothing but the treatise of Hippias, preserved and copied at 
Elis. Other cases I need not mention. 

But as regards genuine early monuments, Pausanias tells us 
that Coroebus had no statue at Olympia, and it seems there was 
no record of his victory save the epigram on his tomb at the 
border of Elis and Arcadia. Then comes the case of the Spartan 
Eutelidas (vi. 14, 8), who conquered as a boy in the 38th OL, 
the only contest ever held for a pentathlon of boys. éor dé 4 
Te eixov apxyaia tod Evt., cal ta él td BaOpw ypaupata 
amvdpa bro Tod ypovov. But this statue cannot have been so 
old even as the 38th Ol. For in vi. 18, 7, he tells us that the 
first athletes’ statues set up at Olympia were those of Praxi- 
damas the Aeginetan, who won in boxing at the 59th Ol. and 
that of the Opuntian Rexibios the pancratiast, at the 61st. 
‘These portrait statues are not far from the pillar of Oenomaos, 
and are made of wood, Rexibios’-of fig-tree, but the Aeginetan’s 
of cypress, and less decayed than the other.’ Just below this we 
have a mention of a treasure-house, dedicated by the Sicyonian 
tyrant Myron in the 33rd Ol. In this treasure-house was an 
inscribed shield, ‘an offering to Zeus from the Myones.’ ta dé 
énl tH aomiss ypdupata TaphKxtar ev él Bpaxd, wérovde 5é 
avTo S1a ToD avabnparos TO apyaiov. 

These exhaust the oldest dated monuments found by Pau- 
sanias. He mentions indeed an ancient treasury of the 
Megarians, dating from a time before either yearly archons at 
Athens or Olympiads (vi. 19, 13).1. Thus the antiquarian traveller, 
who revelled in the venerable in history and the pre-Raffaelite 
in Greek art, could find no dated votive offerings older than 
the 33rd Ol., and these he specially notes as of extraordinary 
antiquity, decayed and illegible with age. We may feel almost 
certain that he omitted no really important extant relic of old 
times in his survey. 

Such then were the materials from which Hippias proceeded, 
somewhere about the year 400 B.c., or probably later, to compile 
the full and authentic register of the Olympiads. There may 
have been some old inscriptions which Pausanias overlooked, or 
which had become illegible and had disappeared under the soil 
with time. Doubtless there were many old traditions at Elis, 


1 The recent excavations have refuted this very early date for the treasure house 
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which the Eleian sophist would gather and utilise. There were 
also throughout Greece, in the various cities he visited, traditions 
and inscriptions relating to victors who had been natives of 
these cities. But that these formed an unbroken chain from 
Coroebus down to Hippias’ day is quite incredible. 

His work is so completely lost that we can only conjecture 
his method of proceeding from the general character of his age, 
and from the critical spirit we can fairly attribute to it. He 
had before him the history of the Pythian festival, which began 
in historical times (Ol. 48), if we omit the old contest in a 
hymn to the gods. The various innovations and additions were 
well known, and it is certain that at Olympia too the range of 
contests had been enlarged by the pentathlon, the pancration, 
the hoplite race, &c. But it is likely that Hippias carried out 
this analogy too far. He found no traditions for the other 
events as old as Coroebus, and he assumed that the games had 
begun with a simple short race. Accordingly as he found the 
Jirst record of each competition, he set down its first origin. He 
was thus led to make the ordé:ov the ‘eponymous competition,’ 
if I may coin the expression, though it is more than probable’ 
that the early festivals were known by the victor in the greatest 
feats and—had there been a real register—by the Hellanodicae 
who had presided. For it is certain from Pausanias that the 
umpire did inscribe his name with those of the victors. 

Hippias’ work, the ypdupara of the Eleians in after days, 
was thus a work based upon a problematical reconstruction of 
history. It rested for its earlier portions on scanty and broken 
evidence ; as it proceeded, and monuments became more 
numerous, its authenticity increased. After Ol. 60, when the 
fashion came in of setting up athlete statues, we may assume 
it in the main to have been correct ; though even here there 
were not wanting discrepancies with other evidence, and possibly 
some mala fides on the part of the compiler. 

There remain, therefore, three points of interest connected 
with the theory thus proposed. Have we any evidence of the 
date at which the Hellanodicae first made it a matter of 
ambition to inscribe their own names, and those of victors in 

1 Cf. the case of Oebotas, supposed 1. 75. His statue and epigram, be it 


to have won the 6th O]., but also observed, dated from about Ol, 80.— 
asserted to have fought in Plataea in Paus, vi. 3, 8; vii. 17, 13. 
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the gymnasium, at Olympia? Are there traces of a fictitious 
schematising in the extant list of victors previous to this date ? 
Why and for what reasons did Hippias fix on the year 776 B.c. 
as the commencement of his list? The question of the an- 
Olympiads I must postpone, owing to the length of the present 
paper. 

(1) There are several probable reasons for fixing the origin 
of registering the victories at about the 50th Ol. It was about 
this time that the Eleians finally conquered the Pisatans, and 
secured the complete management of the games. From their 
spoils they built the magnificent Doric temple lately excavated, 
and no doubt increased the splendour of Olympia in other ways. 
For in addition to their increase of power they were stimulated 
by a new and dangerous competition—that of the Pythian 
games, established in the third year of the 48th Ol., and this 
may have been one of the reasons why they determined finally 
to crush the Pisatans. It is likely that the Nemean and 
Isthmian games were instituted about the same time, and these 
rival games were perhaps connected with some complaints as to 
the management of the Olympian festival, for no Eleian was 
admitted to compete at the Isthmian games (Paus. v. 2, 2). 
The Eleians were accordingly put upon their mettle, both to 
keep their contest unequalled in splendour, and beyond suspicion 
in fairness. To obtain the first, they lavished the spoils of Pisa, 
as already mentioned. As to the second, we have a remarkable 
story told us by Herodotus (ii. 160), and again by Diodorus 
(i. 95), that they sent an embassy as far as Egypt to consult 
the Pharaoh as to the best possible conduct of the games. 
This king told them that no Eleian should be allowed to compete. 
Herodotus calls him Psammis (Psammetichus IT.), who reigned 
594-87 B.c.; and he is a higher authority than Diodorus, who 
calls him Amasis, and so brings down the date by twenty-five 
years. Herodotus’ story has never been much noticed, or 
brought into relation with the other facts here adduced, but 
it surely helps to throw light on the question. And there is 
yet one more important datum. Pausanias tells us that in 
Ol. 50 a second umpire was appointed. If the practice of 
official registering now commenced at Olympia, as it certainly 
did at Delphi in the Pythian games, we can understand 
Pausanias’ remarks about Paraballon and others having 
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esteemed it a special glory to leave their names associated with 
the victors. For it was a new honour. From this time 
onward, therefore, I have nothing to say against the register 
which we find in Eusebius. 

(2) But as regards the first fifty Olympiads, is there any 
appearance of deliberate invention or arrangement about the 
list of names? Can we show that Hippias worked on theory, 
and not from distinct evidence? It is very hard to do this, 
especially when we admit that he had a good many isolated 
victories recorded or remembered, and as he was a good anti- 
quarian, and no doubt worked out a probable list. Thus the 
list begins with victors from the neighbourhood, and gradually 
admits a wider range of competitors. This is natural enough, 
but I confess my suspicion at the occurrence of eight Messenians 
out of the first twelve victors, followed by their total disappear- 
ance till after the restoration by Epaminondas. For the sacred 
truce gave ample occasion for exiled Messenians to compete at 
the games.' I also feel grave suspicions at the curious absence 
of Eleian victors. Excepting the first two, there is not a single 
Eleian in the list. How is this consistent with Psammis’ remark 
to the Kleians? For how could they have avoided answering him 
that their fairness was proved by the occurrence of no Eleian as 
victor eponymous for 170 years? Many Eleian victors are indeed 
noticed by Pausanias in the other events. It is hardly possible 
that they could not have conquered in the stadion, but for some 
deliberate intention to put forward foreigners. I have sus- 
picions about Oebotas, placed in the 6th Ol. by Hippias, but 
about the 75th by the common tradition of the Greeks. It is 
curious, too, that Athenian victors should always occur in juxta- 
position with Laconian. But all these are only suspicions. 

(3) I come to the last and most important point; indeed 
it was this which suggested the whole inquiry. On what 
principles, or by what evidence, did Hippias fix on the year 
776 B.c. as his starting-point? We need not plunge into the 
arid and abstruse computations of years and cycles which make 
early chronology so difficult to follow and to appreciate. For 
one general consideration is here sufficient. Even had we not 
shown from Plutarch’s words, and from the silence of all our 


1 Hippias’ false epigram on the Si- shows that the Messenians exiled from 
cilian Messenians (above mentioned) Messene were eligible. 
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authorities, that Hippias cowld not have determined it by 
counting wpwards the exact number of duly recorded victories, 
it is perfectly certain that he would not have followed this now 
accepted method. All the Greek chronologists—logographers 
they are sometimes improperly called—down to Hippias’ day 
made it their chief object to derive historical families and 
states from mythical ancestors, and they did this by reasoning 
downwards by generations. They assumed a fixed starting- 
point, either the siege of Troy, or the return of the Herakleids. 
From this the number of generations gave the number of years. 
Thus we may assume that Hippias sought to determine the date 
of the Ist Olympiad by King Iphitus ; he found that he was in 
the generation which brought him down to the period 400 years 
before himself. He thus fixed the date of both Iphitus and 
Lycurgus. The Spartan chronologers would not accept such a 
date for Lycurgus. His place in the generations of Herakleids 
put him fully three generations earlier. They therefore 
sought means to accommodate the matter, and counted twenty- 
eight nameless Olympiads from Lycurgus (and Iphitus) to 
Coroebus, Others imagined two Iphiti. But all such schemes 
are to us idle; for we may feel certain that the number of 
Olympiads was accommodated to the date of Iphitus, and not 
the date of Iphitus to the number of Olympiads. 

Unfortunately the genealogy of Iphitus is not extant; in 
Pausanias’ day he already had three different fathers; and we 
cannot, therefore, follow out the a priori scheme of Hippias in 
this instance; but I will illustrate it by another, which still 
plays a prominent figure in our histories of Greece—I mean the 
chronology of the Sicilian and Italian colonies, as given by 
Thucydides in his sixth book. He speaks with the greatest 
precision of events in the latter half of the eighth century B.C. ; 
he even speaks of events which happened 300 years before the 
arrival of the Greeks in Sicily. As Thucydides was really not 
inspired, he must have drawn these things from some authority ; 
and the researches of the Germans have made out with tolerable 
clearness that his source was here the work of Antiochus of 
Syracuse. This man was evidently an antiquarian no wiser or 
more scientific than his fellows; he betrays their method by 
dating all the foundations downwards from that of Syracuse. 
He was obliged to admit the priority of Naxos, but grants it 

H., 8.— VOL. II. N 
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only one year; then he starts from his fixed era. But how was 
the date of the foundation of Syracuse determined? Not, as is 
often implied, from city registers and careful computations of 
years backward from the fifth century. Such an assumption 
is to my mind chimerical, and the source of many illusions. 
The foundation of Syracuse was determined as to date by its 
founder, Archias, being the tenth from Temenos. The return of 
the Herakleidae was placed before the middle of the eleventh 
century B.c.; hence Archias would fall below the middle of the 
eighth century. The false date of Pheidon of Argos, 747 B.c., 
was fixed in the same way by his being the tenth Temenid, and 
hence the 8th Ol. was set down as his celebration. He is now 
brought down nearly a century (to 670 B.c.) in date. 

I will sum up in conclusion the results of this long discussion. 
When we emerge into the light of Greek history, we find the 
venerable Olympian games long established, and most of their 
details referred to mythical antiquity. We find no list of victors 
recognised by the early historians, and we have the strongest 
negative evidence that no such list existed in the days of 
Thucydides. Nevertheless about 580 B.c. the feast was more 
strictly regulated, and the victors’ names recorded, perhaps 
regularly, in inscriptions ; from 540 B.c. onward the practice of 
dedicating athlete statues with inscriptions was introduced, 
though not for every victor. About 500 B.c. we find many 
inscriptions (that of Hiero is still extant), and there was ample 
evidence from which to write the history of the festival ; but this 
was never done till the time of the archaeologist and rhetorician 
Hippias, who was a native of Elis, with influence and popularity 
there, and who even placed new inscriptions on old votive 
offerings. This man (about 390-70 B.c.) constructed the whole 
history of the feast, partly from the evidence before him, partly 
from the analogy of other feasts. He fixed the commencement 
of his list, after the manner of the chronologers of his day, by 
the date of the mythical founder. Hence neither the names 
nor the dates found in Eusebius’ copy of the register for the 
first fifty Olympiads are to be accepted as genuine, unless they 
are corroborated by other evidence. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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ON SOME IONIC ELEMENTS IN ATTIC TRAGEDY. 


(Continued from Vol. I. p. 292.) 


In the former part of this paper I started from the fact that 
the use in Attic prose of forms in -oovvos, -ocvvn, is limited by 
certain rules as to meaning and etymology, which do not apply 
to Ionic literature ; and I observed that the usage of the Attic 
tragedians followed in these respects the practice of the Ionians. 
This being so, I advanced the hypothesis that the tragedians 
and their audiences must have been aware of the peculiar 
character of these words, and that upon investigation the 
passages of tragedy in which they occurred would be found to 
have in other ways also an Ionic colour or a special connection 
with Ionic language and tradition, which colour or connection 
the reader must perceive if he would fully appreciate the tone, 
and in some cases the meaning, of the author. So far as the 
limit of my space extended this anticipation was, I think, 
fulfilled. I showed that in some cases certainly (p. 272), in 
others almost certainly (p. 279 foll.), these words were actually 
inflected according to the Ionic rule. I showed that in one 
instance the presence of the word ed@pocdvais enabled us to 
detect a complete quotation from an elegiac poet (p. 264); that 
the very scanty fragments which remain to us of some species 
of Ionic literature were yet sufficient to illustrate our corre- 
sponding examples in tragedy with great precision (pp. 268, 278) ; 
and that in other cases we could not only fairly presume that 
such illustration once existed, but could distinguish with some- 
thing more than probability (p. 289) the quality of the buried 
source,—the maxims of primitive medicine, or the Troezenian 
hymns to Hippolytus. We are now to complete the evidence 
by some positive additions and some negative corroborations. 

N 2 
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We were last discussing the connection between Ionia and 
the language of hero-worship. But the tales and hymns of 
the rhapsodists were not the only kind of literature written in 
the dactylic metre and Ionic phraseology. In the period 
immediately preceding the rise of tragedy was produced a 
species of composition borrowing to a considerable extent the 
language and method of the bards, but differing widely in tone 
from the Epos and its nearer descendants. I speak, of course, 
of the Proverbial Poetry. The fragments which have come 
down to us are scanty indeed, but we may be sure that they 
stand for a large class, and it is specially observable that this 
kind of writing was in its day popular in Athens, one of the 
greatest names in the art being a name which Athenians 
mention with reverence almost religious, that of Solon, the 
founder, as he may be called, of the city. Ifthe harp of Homer 
and the Homeridae was to the Athenians as the harp of David, 
Solon was in their eyes something more than a Solomon. 
Here then was another stop in the compass of an Attic 
audience which the great masters of their feelings would 
naturally desire to draw out, by employing upon fit occasions 
the very tones and words which had served to express the 
wisdom of their fathers that begat them. Now not only did 
the writers of yv@par inherit the forms in -ogvvn with the rest 
of the rhapsodists’ apparatus, but incidentally their use of these 
forms became of very much greater importance, for, as I have 
already said, the peculiar character of the words on this model 
which ultimately found their way into common prose leaves 
little doubt that it was from the ethical proverb-writers that 
they were taken, the prosaists when they first employed ethical 
abstract substantives being compelled to borrow from the 
authors who had given a partial currency to the convenient 
suffix of a foreign though kindred dialect. We have already 
seen in one example—scarcely I think to be disputed—that the 
tragedians actually did cite for their purposes the hallowed 
sentences of popular philosophy (Aesch. P. V. 536; see p. 264), 
and we marked there the presence of the significant term 
evgpootva. As the gnomic poets are almost entirely lost to 
us, we cannot hope to detect quotation unless it goes, as in that 
example, to the length of a verse or more, but imitation or 
adaptation of the ancient language to the expression of religious 
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or philosophic sentiments will be happily as much easier 
to discover as it is likely to be more frequent and more 
interesting. 

The instances of our form in Sophokles are, as will appear 
before we have finished, four in all, d¢poovvn, épnpoovvy (3), 
Ancpocvvn, cKaLtocvvn. This considered, it is a noticeable fact 
that two of these four occur within twenty lines. In the 
Oedipus at Kolonos we find (1211)— 


dots TOU TAE€OVOS pépous 

xpnter Tod wetpiov mrapels 

tweiv, cKatoavvav durAdoowy 

év éuol KaTadnros éotar’ 
and a little below (1229)— 

@s evT dv TO véov TapH 

xovpas appoavvas dépor, 

tls wAdYXOn TOAUpoYOos é- 

Ew, Tis ov Kapatwr é ; 
The pathos and dignity of that poem cannot in any case fail 
of their impression; but we do not give ourselves the best 
possible chance of feeling it as they felt it for whom it was 
written, unless we realize that its very language is ‘ biblical’— 
no other word will convey the right notion in English—full 
of forms and uses, and doubtless, if we could trace them, of 
actual phrases belonging to that older poetry of conduct which 
had taken possession of the Athenian heart and mind, when 
there was no tragedy yet. It is as though one were now to 
begin thus— 

The fool hath said in his heart, 
‘I will love life and seek to see long days.’ 


It has been already observed that the very peculiar use of 
gvrdoowv is ‘Homeric’ (Prof. Campbell, citing J/. xvi. 30, 
xoros bv od pudrdoces). But the fact is that most of the 
first ‘stanza’ (o7vs...€0Tat) is ‘Homeric’ in the sense that 
the language is that of Ionic poetry, the language of Homer, 
transmitted through the epigrams of the sages and coloured 
in the channel: {weuv, for example—that is not Attic, but 
‘Epic,’ nor shall we suppose, if indeed such a supposition were 
for an instant entertainable, that Sophokles forgot or neglected 
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the origin of the form if we compare the parallel passages 
(Zl. 157, and fr. 685, ed. Dind. 1865)— 


ofa Xpvcdbemis Cwer kal “Ididvacaa, 
an Epic hexameter down to the very digamma ; and again, 


, > , \ > cA 
lwo. tis avOpa@rwv TO Kat Huap STrws 
oe s 1 2 ” 2.8 a 
Hotota Topaivey, Td 5 és avpuov del tudrov Eptret, 


in which the very same characteristics recur, the sententious 
meaning, the ancient vocabulary, the fragments easily replaced 
of the hexameter rhythm. But look once more at the Oedipus : 
between fwew and dvAdocwy stands cxatocvvav (or -nv ?), not 
less Ionic than either: and by the help of this hint we shall 
find something to say about rod metpiov trapels. This we are 
told to translate ‘letting go of the mean,’ that is disregarding 
it. Now it may be that such a metaphor is less clumsy in 
Greek than in English, though I hardly think so. It may be 
that a verb which took an accusative ninety-nine times might 
nevertheless take a poetical genitive in the hundredth; but 
this question, so far as fu is concerned, is not to be prejudiced , 
by false authority. The reader will find in many commentaries 
on Sophokles, and in lexicons s.v. mrapinut, a reference to the 
Phaedrus of Plato, 235 E, rapévri...t0od éyxwpidfew. If he is 
in the habit of verification he will be surprised, or rather he 
will not be surprised, on turning to the place, to read as follows : 
tiva olet AéyovTa ws pr M1) EpaVTL UAAXOv 7) EporvTe yaplferOar, 
mapévTa TOU pév TO hpdvipov eyxopidtew, Tod 5é Td adppov 
Wéyew, avayxaia yodv évta, cit aN atra e€ew réyew ; ‘Who,’ 
asks Socrates, ‘could argue that the cool is to be preferred to 
the impassioned suitor, without lauding the good sense of the 
former and censuring the absurdities of the latter; or if he did 
overlook topics so trite and obvious, what else could he find to 
say ?’ (Thompson’s Phaedrus, ad loc.) It would be interesting 
to foresee in how many editions of the Oedipus this reference is 
destined to appear. But seeing the trouble we are at to main- 
tain zrapels, and the poor service which it is likely to render, 
should we not gain by restoring the last two letters 1G to the 
copyists (see Vol. I. p. 285), and taking for ourselves the K of 
Sophokles? rod wetplov rrapéx, beyond the mean, is Greek, and 
what is more, it is Ionic Greek, Greek of the Jliad and the 
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Odyssey, of Herodotos and Hippokrates, of Solon and Theognis, 
as fwewv is and cxaiocvvn. And since the more we examine 
the use of wapinus the less we shall be disposed to like the 
phrase ‘letting the mean go by,’ we shall prefer to use Sophokles 
for the correction of Plato, rather than Plato for the perversion 
of Sophokles, and shall write in the Laws 691 C, édv tis 
pelfova Sid@ Tots eXaTTOG. Tapex TO pétpiov (MSS. zapels) : 
mapex is followed either by the genitive for one preposition, or 
by the accusative for the other. An old proverb might well 
retain these quaint terms even in Attic, but the scribes did 
not see what they were not prepared to see. If it is urged 
that mapels ro pérpiov can be construed, though qapels Tod 
wetpiov cannot, I shall ask the objector to construe Eur. 
Ale, 939— 


eyo 8 dv od yxphv Civ wapels TO woparpov 
AvTrpov SidEw Blorov. 


Applying here the analogy of the supposed zrapels TO pérptov, 
we clearly require wapévra ; to divide the sentence at fv is 
dangerous to the sense and utterly ruinous to the rhythm. We 
must replace, as in the Oedipus, mapéx, the substance of the 
two passages being almost identical, and the two corrections 
thus receiving the strongest rmutual support. From all this 
it is clear that the opening of this strophe has at least the 
style and phrases of an Ionic yy@un. That we cannot point to 
the source from which Sophokles adapted it is, in the paucity 
of our repertory, not strange; much more worth attention is 
the fact that the antistrophe opens with a proverb which we 
are able to identify— 


‘\ a \ ” 
Bn pivat Tov arravta vi- 
lel / \ > 2 \ , 
Ka NOyov' TO 8 érrel havn, 
a la ae 4 
Bivat xetOev b0ev tep 7- 
Ket TOAD SevTEpOV ws TAXLOTA. 


These lines are a close translation, as was long ago seen, of a 
very popular saying (ravtayov OpvAovpmevov, Eur. fr. 287) of 
‘Theognis’ (425 Bergk) : 


mavrov pev un hdvat emiyOovioicw apioTov . . . 
divra & bres aKicta TUAas ’Aisao Trephoat. 





hams cenceenietinittnsi, 
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(I omit the pentameters, which are not to our purpose, or indeed 
to any.) Are we not almost driven to suppose that the strophe 
stood in the same relation to some other saying not yet brought 
to light, but not difficult to figure in imagination? We can 
now see better why the poet introduces lower down the ex- 
tremely rare dd¢poovvas, recalling not only the words but the 
thought of the yépwr jpws ‘ArcOépons (Od. xxiv. 456)— 


ov yap éuol meiBec? ob Mévtopi Trommét Nady, 
bpetépous mraidas Katatravéwev apporvvdwy, 
of péya Epyov épeEav atacPaninot Kaxjow 


and how to account for wAdyyOn and for pavn (if that and not 
gav7 is the true reading). 

The same tone of religious meditation prevails, and has 
determined the same choice of expression, in two fine passages 
of the Bacchae. It will be almost sufficient to quote them— 


385 ayanrivev orouatwv 
avopou Tt appocvvas 
TO TéXos SuoTtuyia’ 
6 8é Tas Hovyias 
Biotos Kal ro dpovetv 
aoddevTov Te pwéver 
kal cvvéxyer Sopata’ Topaw yap buas 
aidépa vaiovtes opaow Ta Bpotav ovpavidat. 


882 dpudrar pods, GAN duws 
mTuorTov TL TO Oetov 
abévos amevOevves 5é Bpotav 
Tovs T ayvapoctvav 
Tia@Vvras Kal wn TA Deady 
av€ovras Ev pwawopéva So€a. 


In both cases it is probable that a more complete collection of 
the yv@par as they were known in the time of Euripides would 
enable us to illustrate his references more precisely. Judging 
by the work of Aeschylus in the Prometheus (see I. p. 264) it 
is difficult to resist the belief that Bacch. 385 is a verbal 


citation— 


oTOMaTwV ayarivev 
> , ET > / / A / 
adpoovvys 7’ avouou Svaruyin TO Tédos. 
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The topics are the commonplaces of the Proverbs —the ad- 
vantages of evvoutn (Solon 3, 33), the power of the gods and 
the certainty of their vengeance (Solon 12, 25), the praise of 
yveopootvn (Solon 17, Theognis 895), and of cwppoatvy (passim). 
In the second passage Euripides himself has marked his purpose 
in an emphatic way. The chorus in which it occurs has, like 
that in the Choephoroe above cited (I. p. 269), a burden, 
repeated at the end of each division, as follows— 
ti 70 coor 7) Ti TO KaNALOV 
mapa Oedv yépas év Bpotois 
H xeip’ dmép Kopudas 
Tov éyOpav Kpeicow KaTéxeLy ; 
& Tu Kadov dirov aied. 
Even without the actual quotation at the close (Theognis 17, 
cited by Elmsley) we could hardly have failed to remember in 
reading these lines the fierce exile of Megara thirsting for 
the draught of revenge, and urging himself to merciless 
execution— 
Tov ein wérav alua mueiv (Theognis 346). 
ovTas av Soxéouws pet’ avOp@mwv Beds elvar 
el w atrotiaduevov poipa Kyou Oavdrov (Id. 340). 
ed K@TIANE TOV EyOpov' Grav SD iToYEIptos ENOn 
tical wv mpdodacw pndeulav Oéuevos (Id. 364). 
Three times, in addition to the allusions already cited to the 
Hippolytean hymns (I. p. 289), Euripides uses cwppootvn— 
oréyou! 6é we cwppociva Swopnua KadrAdoTov Oedv (Med. 635). 
MeTplov A€KTpwY peTpioV 5é yawwv 
peta cwppoavyns 
Kvpoat Ovntoiow dpiotov fr. 503 (505) ; 
and again, 
éyw 8 ovdév mpecBvrepov 
vouitm Tas owppoovvas, 


érel Tois ayabois aed Evveots. fr. 848 (ed. Dind. 1865). 


&} oréyo Wecklein orépyo: MSS. 
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Now cwdpocvvn is one of the very few words of the class 
which ultimately became part of the current literary medium, 
the commonest of all by far, except perhaps Sicavoovvy. It 
is also one of the still smaller group which were regarded as 
familiar terms by Thucydides, a group, be it remembered, from 
which there are positive reasons for excluding dvcacocvvn itself. 
If then there is a word which the Attic poets of the fifth 
century might be expected to use so freely as to obscure all 
trace of its origin, it is cwdpoovvn, What are the facts ? 
Neither Aeschylus nor Sophokles uses it at all. Euripides 
uses it in five places. Two of these (see I. 289) are proved 
almost by the poet’s own statement to be drawn from an 
assignable source, and that source ‘Epic.’ And what of the 
other three above quoted? cwdpocivnv SHpnua Oedv Kar- 
Morov érawe, aive cwdpoaivnv Kipoa Ovytoicw apioTov, 
aadppoovvns ovdey mpecButepov voyuicas. Is this, or is it not, 
the style, language, and sentiment of ‘Solon’ and ‘ Theognis’ ? 
Those who know the relics shall decide. And if even cwd¢po- 
ovvn had not, to the ear of Euripides, so far lost these special 
associations, but that it always drew along with it a train of 
poetic memories, what is likely to be the case of amictoavvn, or 
evppoovvat, or KaAXOGUVOS ? 

The words dccastoovvns 76 ypvoeov mpdcwmTov, or, according 
to another version, Svcatocivns tydavyés ypvcody mpocwrTroy, 
are attributed to Euripides’ Melanippe by the scholiast to 
Aristotle (Zth. Nic. v. 2; see Dindorf, Eur. fr. 489, ed. 1865 ; 
490, ed. 1868). The phrase, or rather the context, is cited by 
Aristotle, with his usual Soxez?, as a common observation. The 
form of it can scarcely be fixed with certainty, but the simplest 
way seems to be to combine the MSS. and write— 


Sixavocvvns Tnravyés Te ypvoedv [TE] Tpdcwrror 
that is, 


Tnravyées Te SuKaLOTUVYNS YpUaEdV TE TPOTWTOP. 
y Pp 


The scholiast gives, it seems, the form in 7, which we may 
safely retain in such cases whenever we can find it, whatever 
may be our best course as to alteration. 

I may close this part of the subject neatly with an 
example which combines the qualities of the two classes last 
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investigated, being both a proverb and a thought proper to the 
rhapsodists, Eur. H, F. 676— 


BH Conv pet apouaias, 

S . > » » / »” 
ael & év orepdvorcey env. 
éte ToL yépw@v aowdds 
Kedadel Mvapoctvar’ 

” \ € / 

éty Tav ‘Hpaxréous 
KaXXivixoy acidw 

Tapa Te Bodjuwov oivoddtav 
mapa Te yédvos ErTaTovov 
podtray Kai AiBuv adrov" 
oUTw KaTaTAVCOMEV 
Movoas, ai ww’ éxdpevoar. 


The old men are regretting their vanished youth—d veotas 
pot pirov’ axGos Sé TO yhpas aei—but rejoicing, like their 
coevals in the Agamemnon, that it has left them the powers of 
poetry and song. The bard, we know, still in his old age renowns 
his patron Memory; (Mvnuoovvny ére tor Kedadevdou yépovTes 
aowsol). So will I still sing the triwmph-song of Herakles with 
aid of lyre and wine, and not yet put aside the Muses, who 
fostered my youth, being of course the patrons of wovowxn or 
education. The reader may perhaps recollect that I promised 
(I. p. 283) some remarks upon the verb xopevw (= Tadeda, see 
Eur. Ale. 313, and cf. xopos, xdpn), which, as I pointed out, 
has been expelled from Jon 1083 by the familiar yopedw. He 
will, in that case, divine that the MSS and editions here give 
éxopevoav—the Muses who set me dancing. The difference in 
point of sense between the two verbs is in my judgment simply 
the difference between the beautiful and the grotesque. It 
is useless to argue a point of taste, and a mere point of 
taste it is, for in two other places (see I. p. 283, and inf. 
p. 207) yopevw has replaced xope’w, and here the corruption 
would be more than usually facile from the occurrence of 
xopevm in a transitive sense twice in this same play (Z. F. 
871, 879). 

Taya o éy@ padrov yopev’ow Kal xatavrAnow pdBo: With 
horror, says the demon Frenzy, J will pipe thee anon to a wilder 
dance ; and again, 
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pavidow Avocas yopevOévtr’ avavrous: dancing to Frenzy’s 
fit unmusical. It is therefore practically certain that whether 
Kopevw or yopevw were the original word, our MSS. in such a 
case as this would exhibit the second, and the choice between 
the two must therefore be made without the aid of authority. 

We now enter upon a somewhat different field. We observed 
in the Persae (I. p. 267) a passage in which the Ionic forms and 
vocabulary are introduced, not because the subject of it is 
drawn from Ionic literature and thus specially associated with 
that dialect, but because the sentiments expressed are those 
of the living Ionians, the Asiatic contemporaries of the poet. 
We also found (ibid. p. 268) that in the Hecuba the Asiatic 
women (see the list of dramatis personae) of the chorus are 
made to employ the same language, and in particular the 
adjectives Seamdauvos and SovAdcuvos, in a way which it seemed 
reasonable to attribute not to chance, but to the deliberate 
purpose of giving to their part a colour appropriate to their 
supposed origin. We are now to see whether the same theory 
will give or gain light in other cases. We are able to test 
it by a decisive example. Euripides has introduced in the 
Orestes a strange and ludicrous figure which can only be described 
as a caricature in Greek pigments of the typical Oriental or 
Asiatic character. The person is a Phrygian slave, brought 
home by Menelaos after the sack of Troy, and he enters flying 
in terror from the sword of Orestes. His Oriental dress (1370), 
speech (1397), and habits (1427), and above all his more than 
Oriental cowardice (1518), are vividly painted, and the antici- 
pated contempt of the audience is expressed through the chorus 
and the other actors (1425, ov 8 jo8a mod rot’, 4) mada 
gevyers Po ;). Now this personage is hardly upon the stage 
when he gives vent to a burst of lamentation for the fall of 
his native city, and this lamentation contains within the short 
space of six lines the adjective «adAdovvos and the substantive 
immoctvn. There is nothing else like it in tragedy, and though 
it is somewhat obscure for want of illustration from literature 
now lost, and from other causes, it is well worth quoting, that its 
character may be directly perceived (1381)— 


“TAsov "Itov, dor, oe 
Dpiyiov dorv KarriBardv 7° 
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"das dpos iepov, &¢ oa” OAOMEVOV oTéva, 
apparevov apuartesov 

hédos BapBapw Bod, 

5i dpuiOdyovov dupa KuKvortepov 
KadXoovvas Arjdas cxvpvou ducerévas, 
Eeotav tepydpov ’AroAXoviwv 
épuvdy" oToTor 

iadéuov iaréuov 

Aapsdavia trdpov Tavupndeos 
immoavvas Ards ebdvéra. 


The peculiarity of this language and of much else in the scene 
is too palpable to be missed, but these signal instances deserve 
our most careful examination, as it is in them that we must 
recover the laws of style and diction which to the Greek audience 
were matters of instinct. Otherwise we shall miss their applica- 
tion, and with it much of the poet’s power, in places where the 
shade of distinction is more subtle and therefore more interesting. 
For example, the song of the chorus in the Andromache, 

® DoiB’ 6 mupyécas, K.T.X., 

in many respects an exceedingly beautiful composition, should 
appear to us as full of idiom and character as the Cotter’s 
Saturday Night. It exhibits in 1016 rextoodvas and in 1031 
pavroovvoy, two such forms in a score of verses. I doubt 
whether there is a parallel to this throughout the tragedians, 
except in the darTis Tod mdéovos pépous of the second Oedipus 
(see above, p. 181) and the Phrygian’s dirge just cited from the 
Orestes. We may therefore feel certain that here also this 
unusual freedom is no careless licence, especially as the song 
is full of words and forms actually traceable to the ‘ Asiatic’ 
dialect, as well as others which we may assign to the same source 
by probable guess. We have within thirty-seven short lines 
"Evvarie, Sopiyunotopi, amd S& POiwevor, Bacidjijs, Tardyas 
(violence, outrage), amnvpa, xravev, wéXtrovTo, éx dé Nelrrov (as I 
think we should read in 1040, not é« & édevrrov), evvyjtopa, 
and, most remarkable of all, the Homeric subjunctive with 
the short vowel — 


® Saipov, & DoiBe, mas TeiMopas ; 


which if we translate as a deliberative tense (How am I to believe 
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it ?), we must also parse as such.! In fact, including the forms 
in -oovr-, there is something ‘ Epic’ in almost every clause, even 
if we do not count the mysterious dydpous for dyédpas, and 
xédwp, son. Now the main subject of this song is the very 
same as that in the Orvestes—a lamentation for the fall of 
Troy— 

® Doi’ 6 wupywoas Tov év INiw evteryh wayov, Kal TovTie 

, 
KUQVEALS 

imtrous Suppevwv Gov TédAaYos, 

tivos obvex atTiwov opyavav xépa TexTocbvas ’E- 

vuadiw Sopiunoropy mpocGévtes TdXavvav 

Tdvawav me0eire Tpolar ; 


The chorus however are not Orientals, but women of Phthia, 
so that at first sight this example seems to abate from the 
significance of the others. But a closer examination of the 
play will show that Euripides was not thus forgetful of himself. 
It is the special character of the chorus in the Andromache that 
they are Phthiotes in whom the woman has prevailed over the 
Hellene, and whose sympathies are with the oppressed and 
forsaken Asiatic princess against her Spartan rival. This is their 
cue from the first (117)— 


® ybvar, & Oéridos Samedov Kal avdxropa Oacces 
Sapov, ovde Aeitrevs, 

DOas Opws Eworov woTl cav Acintiba yévvar, 
el tl cou Svvaipav 

axos TOV SucdUToY ToveV TEpLEY, 

of oé Kal ‘Eppidvay épids oruyepa cvvéxdyoav. 


In this particular ode this feeling is altogether predominant, 
the tragedy of the house of Atreus being introduced indeed, 
but entirely in subordination to the main Trojan theme. 
The singers therefore are Trojan for the nonce, and it is 
but natural that the language employed should be that which 
by origin and literary use was appropriate to the sorrows of 
Ilion. The fact that the great Greek dialects were, as I before 


1 This might be removed by the stitute the proclivius for the ardwum. 
correction, very slight from a palaeo- The present indicative appears to me 
graphical point of view, melcoua:. quite impossible. 

(€ for @.) But then this is to sub- 
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put it, at once provincial and classic, enabled the poet to 
introduce such language without absurdity. 

What cause brought into Jph. Tawr. 1280 the word pavrootvn 
or addnGocvvn, Nauck (whichever of the two corrections we accept 
for the MS. AaBocdvvn), it is not so easy to say ; indeed the whole 
ode in which it occurs, with its Pythian legend and allusions, is 
difficult to account for or to connect with the plot of the play— 
a fact, whatever may have been said to the contrary, most 
unusual in the extant works of Euripides. For us, however, 
it would be enough to say that it was the same cause which 
brought there the numerous Epic turns and phrases in which the 
narrative abounds, It will be sufficient to cite the conclusion— 

yérace & [Zeds], 6c réxos apap éBa 
morvypvoa Védwy AaTpEvpaTa oxely, 

eri 8 écetcev Kopay, Tavcev vuxlovs évoTras 
amo 8é pavtoctvay vuctwmov é€einev Bporar, 
Kal Tyas Tad 

Oe Aokla, 

modvdvopt & év Eevoevre Opdve 

Odpon Bpotois Oecharwr daodais. 


As a mere conjecture I should suggest that the dramatist 
probably took the story of the suspension and restitution of 
the Apolline worship from a Delphic or Delian hymn, and pre- 
served for the sake of its associations some of the phraseology 
of his original. 

We will now consider the few instances in which the form in 
-oovvyn appears without its usual accompaniments. dzreipoovvn 
occurs in Med. 1094 and Hipp. 196, passages of almost pure 
Attic, and so thoroughly characteristic of their author that 
direct allusion or imitation cannot be suspected— 


f fal ivf , > 
kai pnus Bpotarv oftivés eto 
wdprray aretpor pwnd epvrevoav 
maidas, Tpopépew eis edvtuyiay 
TOV yEelvapevov. 

e Z > + 2.2 / 
ot mév 7 Arexvor Sv atrerpoovvnv 
ei?’ 460 Bpotois eit’ aviapov 

a , ’ > \ / 
maides TENEOovO’ Ov) TUYOVTES 
ToAN@Y poOYOarv améxovTaL’ 
olor 5é Téxvev K.T.d. 
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GX’ 6 te Tod Cv plrrepov GArXo 
oKxoTos aumioywv KpiTrre vepéras. 
Svaépwres 87 paivipel” dvtes 

an ov a / \ a 
TODO, OTL TOUTO GTiABEL KATA YiV, 
&:’ drretpocbynv GdXov BudTov 
KovK amroderEy TOV UTO yalas’ 
pvOoLs & GrAXrws hepopecGa. 


The first of these passages might perhaps rather have been 
classed under the rule than with the exceptions, for in the very 
line containing the word in debate we find the palpable Ionism 
pév te for perv (so all the MSS. the excision of the 7’ is wholly 
unwarrantable, cf. I. p. 285). But for all that the two cannot 
conveniently be separated, and differ essentially from those in 
the Oedipus at Kolonos or the Bacchae, which we have previously 
examined. 

It appears that azre.poovvn is extant in Euripides only, though 
it is perfectly safe to suppose that the gnomic poets furnished 
him with examples of it. But assuming that, his manner of 
using it is none the less exceptional, for the sentiments are 
certainly not ‘hymnic,’ nor even ‘gnomic,’ though there is a 
solemn and religious tone in them which probably went for 
something in guiding the style. But as the fixing of the limits 
of Attic use in the matter of -ocvvy must have proceeded like 
other linguistic processes, gradually and by way of experiment, 
some words must, from the nature of the case, have been upon 
the doubtful line. Now there are points in which aeipocdvn is 
less remote from Attic than most of the forms we have been 
considering. Convenience, which gradually forced a few of 
these Ionian words into circulation, seems in particular to have 
protected a certain number of negative compounds. I have 
already called attention to the plea which Thucydides puts in 
for adpocvvn (Vol. I. p. 262), and a similar need may well 
have assisted the diffusion of dyywpoovvn and averiotnuoovyn. 
How otherwise was the contrary of évatjpn to be expressed ? 
In this way the Attic ear would become accustomed to negatives 
of this type; and as Attic poetry admitted the form dzelpwv 
(stem dzrevpov-) as well as depos, we might expect even 
according to the stricter Attic laws of formation (I. p. 262) 
to find dzreipootvn as a synonym of azeipla. aetpoovyn, 
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therefore, may well have stood, so to speak, upon a more 
familiar footing than cadddovvos, TexTooUvn, or even amicTooUn 
(ariotwv being inconceivable). These passages from the 
Medea and the Hippolytos seem to prove that it did, and being 
‘on the line’ in subject as well as in language, may even be said 
to support our other evidence by the ‘method of concomitant 
variation.’ 

But no such explanation applies to the use of é@nuoovve in 
Soph. Phil. 1144. The place has given much trouble, and it is 
worth while to consider whether the necessity which we must 
now feel of accounting for so unusual a form will suggest 
any fresh way of dealing with the difficulties of the context. 
Philoktetes has been exclaiming with passionate invective 
against the absent Odysseus, whom he figures to himself as 
exulting in the success of his device for employing Neoptolemos 
to steal the famous bow. The chorus defend Odysseus by point- 
ing out that the scheme was undertaken from no selfish motive, 
but for the benefit of his compatriots of the Greek army— 


keivos © els ard ToAd@v 
\ ene 3 4 
TaxGels Todd epnuoctva 
\ + > > , 
Kowav Hvucev és pious apwyar. 


Professor Paley in his recent edition rightly makes it the 
first condition for interpreting these lines that rodde must refer 
to the then-present Neoptolemos. This is decisive against 
travee, the only otherwise plausible correction suggested. 
Professor Paley himself concludes thus, ‘Perhaps todd_ 
édnuoovva means ‘by the ordering of, 7.e. by orders given to, 
Neoptolemos. Thus the sense is simple enough: Ulysses has 
used the services of this young man in assisting his friends.’ 
This I believe to be very near the truth. The reason for 
the ‘perhaps’ was, I presume, that épnpwootvn, command, or 
injunction, seems, both by its nature and according to the 
usage of the Epos, from which it comes, not well fitted to 
govern an objective genitive. To this we must now add that 
if Sophokles had meant so simple a thing as a command he 
would not have gone to a rare and artificial vocabulary for a 
word to express it. These prima facie objections will be 
avoided if we understand Todd’ épnuoctve to mean ‘by setting 
him on,’ that is, by working him up to an act from which he 
H. S.—VOL. II. 0 
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was disposed to recoil, a sense which épijue not unfrequently 
bears in Homer ; for example— 
82 Aolyia py’, 67 ew éxOodsorfaa edijcers 
“Hen (Zi. i. 518), 
or again, 
Kai xonos bs T epenke ToAUpPpOVa TEP YaeTHvat. 
To égiévar tiva the substantive corresponding is épnuootry 
tivds, nor is there any other word by which the idea could be 
so well rendered. It is also quite appropriate to the part 
which Ulysses actually plays. I seem to see, however, certain 
further objections, which I submit for consideration. First, 
Attic usage does not justify this special rendering of épinue ; 
secondly, Hpie usage, if that is the proper standard, is against 
rather than for the extension of it to épnuoodvvyn ; and thirdly, 
a difficulty which I myself feel more strongly than either of 
these, it is after all scarcely to the point. Philoktetes reviles 
Odysseus not for overcoming the scruples of Neoptolemos but 
for practising a trick upon himself. Why therefore should 
the sailors refer to the other aspect of his conduct in their 
defence? What the context requires them to say is undoubtedly 
that Odysseus has, in the words of Professor Paley, ‘used the 
services of this young man.’ Shall I be pardoned for my 
temerity if I offer, as a solution, the reading rodS tpnpootva, 
by suborning him? To set another to act for you a deceitful 
part, which you cannot play in person, is in the language 
of Sophokles t¢iévar rivd, as we read in the Oedipus Tyrannus 
(385)— 
ravtTns Kpéwv 6 micros, odf apyfs pidos, 
AdOpa pw? bTEAOwy ExBareiv (peiperar, 
ideis pwadyov ToLovde pn yavoppadgov. 
Now it is exactly in this way that the services of Neoptolemos 
are used ; he is put forward, as Odysseus explains to him (70 foll.), 
because he is an unsuspected person ; this is the imposition which 
Philoktetes resents (1007)— 
of’ ad pw’ brides, ds pw’ EOnpdow, AaBov 
mpoBrnpa cavtov traida TOvd ayva@r’ éuoi— 
and this is the imposition which the chorus, on grounds of 
patriotism, excuse. To the accident that tfpnwoodvy is not 
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extant, I attach, I will say plainly, no importance whatever, 
unless it can be maintained that we should doubt how to 
translate it if we found it; for I am convinced that in the 
cautious use of analogy lies our only way to the truth out of 
many a perplexity, and we have the analogy both of épnyoatvn 
and of pwe@nuoovvn. Here the hypothetical igdnuccivyn will 
explain everything, the case of rodde, the connection with the 
context, and the unusual form, for nothing but a verbal noun 
derived from i¢inus would serve the supposed intention of the 
poet, and tideois, epeois, xadPecis are from a more prosaic 
repertory. The substitution of é¢ypoodvn, familiar from its 
occurrence in the received text of Homer, would be almost 
inevitable. 
The employment of adpood+n in Eur. Tro. 990, has no 

bearing upon the present question— 

0 ads & lddév viv vods émrotjOn Kimpes* 

Ta wepa yap Tavt éotiv Adpoditn Bpotois, 

kal Tovvoy’ d6pO0as adpootyys apyet Oeas. 


Etymology knows nothing of literary associations. It would be 
satisfactory to think that the last pedantic and ill-expressed 
couplet was an Alexandrine note upon the grand verse which 
precedes it, but as 990 is cited by Aristotle in the Rhetoric as 
an example of the roves dd dvopuaros, or play upon a name, 
and double interpolation is scarcely to be supposed, it must 
remain among the proofs that Euripides was. misled by a 
fashion for which he had little sympathy or approbation. 

Lastly, in Jph. Taur. 439, we must allow an exception ; tlie 
adjective Secmocvvos appears to be used without such other 
peculiarities as we should expect to attend it. Iphigenia 
(in 354) regrets that chance has not brought her enemies, 
Menelaos or Helen, to the fatal Tauric shore, to die by her hand, 
and her servants echo her wish :— 


7s”) > fr , 
ei’ edyaios Seatrocvvers 
Andas ‘EXéva pita 
Tats €Xodca TUL. 


Would that our mistress’ prayer might bring hither Helen ! 
Xenophon (see Lex. s.v.) has the adjective in prose, which shows 


that by his day it had acquired a certain vogue, though by no 
0 2 
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means that it would not have been avoided by a purist in Attic. 
It may well have been introduced by the slaves, large numbers 
of whom must have first spoken Greek in Asia, and may have 
been passed here as a piece of slave language. I need perhaps 
hardly observe that to accept this explanation for the Iphigenia 
need not affect our opinion in the case of the Choephoroe 
(I. p. 269): there is hardly a line in the later play which could 
be fitted into the earlier so as to escape observation. 

I have now examined every certain example in tragedy 
which I have been able to discover. Most of them give strong 
support to the position that from Aeschylus to Euripides the 
forms in -oovyn -oovvos were not of the common Attic 
currency, but were used with consciousness of their Ionian 
origin for special effects; the few cases which do not furnish 
positive evidence for this view have been shown to be not 
inconsistent with it. 

But if the Athenian poets admitted in their plays certain 
very convenient words, under conditions of style determined 
by contemporary usage and not to be perceived by a foreign 
or an inattentive reader, imitators of those poets would 
certainly adopt the convenience and ignore the conditions. - 
It is easy to show that this actually occurred. When Euripides 
wrote the first and fourth epistles to Archelaos he no doubt 
took down his private copy of his own plays, and finding there 
both peyarog¢poctvn and girogpocvva, addressed to the 
monarch these elegant observations :— 


rovs 8 addovs [evoptfouev] adto rodto 8) Kal padota 
cuxogarvteiv émuyerpjoew ws ériderEw odoav TO Tpaypa...... 
ov peyarodpoovyny ovdepuiav. 

Kal wadtoTa Tovs KaTa Téxvas oTrovdalopévous...weTAKaneic- 
Gal ce mavraxdbev, Kal yopnylats Tov erriTndeiwv adOdvots Kat 

fal »”. 4 al 
Tais adraus Piroppoacvvars Tymeneiv. 


Whether the poet wished to play the courtier in the newest 
fashion, or forgot for the moment that diAoppocdvar was sheer 
rhapsody, or thought rhapsody as good as prose for a barbarian 
like Archelaos, are questions which we need not decide. That 
he should have offered to his Athenian audience the line— 


otxouv edow a adpootvy Th of Oaveiv—Iph. A. 1431, 
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might surprise us more, if it were not that all the latter part 
at least of the Iphigenia at Aulis must either have been written 
by Euripides in his sleep, or freely recast and interpolated by 
other hands, and if it were not that 1431, with most of the 
scene in which it occurs, has been banished or suspected by 
editors quite unsuspicious of ddpootvyn. For the same reason 
we shall not be too careful to consider 761 of the same play— 

Tav KacodySpav iv’ axoto 

plrrew EavOods trOKdpous 

YAwpokoup crepave Sapvas 

Koounbeicar, Stay Ocod 

bavrécuvos Tvevcwo avayKat. 


It is quite possible that Euripides might put a touch of 
Epic colour into a Trojan theme, though it is not after his 
manner, as we have already seen, to give one such dab in a 
compvsition otherwise as plain as need be. But what is the 
use of discussing subtleties of Attic and Ionic with an author 
who in 782 writes modvKAaUTOS éoeitaL, and in 789— 


oTnocovet Tap ioTois 
puGedaar Tad’ és GAAHAAS ? 
Of course this has been emended, but the whole composition 
is hopeless) We may, no doubt, save the credit of the first 
strophe and antistrophe in the ode, including the lines on 
Kassandra, by rejecting the remainder (so the Poetae Scenict, 
ed. 1865); but who is to warrant that the author of the completion 
left the commencement untouched, or that the whole is not a 
mere compilation, a little more successful in one part than in 
the other? Such feather evidence is not worth putting into 
the scale. So again upon Soph. Trach. 1264—1278 we read 
that ‘suspicions have been entertained, not without reason, 
of the genuineness of the concluding anapaestics assigned to 
Hyllos. The rule, observed in nearly all the extant tragedies, 
was for the chorus to utter two or three or more sententious 
anapaestic verses in concluding the subject of the drama.’ 
These suspicions will certainly not be weakened by such an 
opening as this— 
aipet’, drradol, weyadnv peév émol 
TovTav Oéuevor cvyyvwpoovyny, 
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4 \ a > , 
peyarny Sé Oeots ayvapoovvnv 
elddTes épywv TOV Tpaccopévar. 


No one who studies the efforts which have been made to justify 
this language as that of Sophokles will be sorry to be absolved 
from the necessity of doing so. 

In all these cases the fact of forgery, interpolation, or meddling 
of some kind has been sufficiently plain without the fresh 
evidence which I adduce. But there are one or two others, 
equal!y obnoxious to criticism from our new point of view, 
upon which scrutiny has not yet been directed. These we 
must now examine, and I think I can promise the reader some 
curious results. In dramatic literature there is no more effective 
cause of corruption than the carelessness or necessities of actors, 
and with regard to Euripides in particular we know that the 
text suffered from this kind of injury, and that the ancient 
critics endeavoured to protect and restore it (Scholia to Eur. 
Med, 228). The remodelling of which the closing scenes of the 
Trachiniae and the Aias show traces was: probably made for 
spectacular purposes. But there is in Greek drama one kind 
of device specially liable to suspicion on this ground, the ‘tag,’ 
namely, or cue, which sometimes serves as a passage from a choral 
ode or other interlude to a fresh scene. Half-a-dozen lines 
announcing the approach of the new person or persons might 
often save an awkward pause and make things easy to an 
indolent audience. It is remarkable, to say the least, that three 
such passages offend against the custom of the tragedians in 
the use of the Ionic abstract— 


(1) «ab ppv O8e ods Evyyovos Eprret 
Wide Oavdrov Kataxupwbels, 
6 Te TiaTéTaTOs TavTwv IlvAddns 
1016 iodderhos avip iOdvwy vooepov 
k@Xov ’Opéotou 
mobt knSoovve Tapdcetpos.—Eur. Orestes, 1013-1018. 


It is of course plain that 1016 as it stands was not written 
by Euripides. The usual expedient for rectifying it has been to 
assume the loss of éXas, Todd’, or some other metrical equivalent 
before (@Jvwy, and to omit (with only one MS of importance) 
’Opéorov in 1017. But the mention of Orestes is natural, not 
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to say necessary, and vooepoy x@Aov without the genitive is 
hardly intelligible. Moreover there are at least four opinions 
(probably many more) as to what the word inserted before 
éOvvev should be, a tolerably plain indication that none is 
desirable. We shall do better to observe the abundant reasons 
for assigning the whole not to Euripides, but to a very different 
workman, who may have written it as it stands. The strange 
construction yd Cavdtov cataxvpwOels has attracted atten- 
tion before ; considering that it is the vote and not the person 
which is the object of ratification, the classical idiom suggests 
or demands widov. But the substitution of the dative for the 
accusative in these its more subtle uses has other examples in 
later Greek, for instance, Hpistle to the Hebrews, viii. 5, oftwves 
Urodelypatt Kal oxid RaTpevovot THY Eérrovpaviov. If the 
meaning be (as is scarcely to be doubted) whose service is a 
jigure and shadow of the heavenly, Euripides would have written 
brdderypa Kal oxiav. Then iodderpos—that Euripides could 
not have used this word I should not like to assert, but I can 
find no parallel to it of any date within a century of his; and 
that it is characteristic of late Greek as opposed to classical can 
be distinctly proved. If the dictionaries are to be trusted, the 
compounds of fos in classical writers relate always to equality 
proper, that is, to equality between things which can be 
measured—heig hts, lengths, forces and the like—and not to mere 
resemblance. The question is complicated by the fact that the 
scholiasts and glossologers, so well known to them was the 
difference between the use of the ancients and that of their own 
time, regularly explain the classical compounds of dvti-, which 
signify resemblance as distinct from equality, by similar 
compounds of fcos. Thus on avtidovros, Aesch. Cho. 135; 
avtitetpos, Soph. O. #. 192; and avridupos, id., Trach. 643; 
the interpreters give ioddouNos, icd7retpos, iaddvpos. In default, 
therefore, of classical examples which do not allow the reading 
dytw-, we cannot be sure that ico- is not a gloss or a careless 
substitution of the later form; in one such case, Aesch. P. V. 
549, icdoverpov, the long syllable is actually required, and 
dytoverpov, has accordingly been restored by Reisig. (That 
Aeschylus should have imitated the Homeric icd@eos in a non- 
Epic word appears to me wholly improbable.) So in Eur. Or. 
200, Porson reconstructed from the MSS the line droped” 
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icovéxv’ ddopeOa, but the metre of the strophic line, tov 
’"Ayapepvoviov emi Sdpuov, equally admits the reading dvtivéxve. 
Pollux (see Soph. frag. 329) cites as from Sophokles’ Kreiisa 
the word ico@dvaros, but pronounces it od wavu avextov. As 
to the general difference between the earlier and later uses 
there is no doubt whatever. We have icddevdpos aiwv (Pindar) 
a life as long as a tree’s; mopptpas icdpyupos xnxis (Aeschylus) 
purple weighed or valued against silver; icotpdefos naxxaBos 
(Antiphanes) a pot as big as the table; icoudtwp apres 
(Theokritos) a lamb as big as its mother; iodmaus, icdrpeaBus 
ioyvs (Aeschylus) strength equal to a boy’s or an old man’s; 
isoxivdvvos (Thucydides) strong enough for the danger; apy? 
icot¥pavvos a government of despotic force (?) (Aristotle). 
Even icdvetpos, todvexus, and icofdvatos, if they were of 
certain authority, might be derived from the idea of weight, 
and rendered light (i.e. unsubstantial), as dreams, ghosts, or death. 
But we must descend to the ecclesiastical writers, the lexico- 
graphers, and the scholiasts for tsaorepos star-like, iad€vXos 
wood-like, icémtepos swift as a wing, &. So a Greek of the 
fifth or fourth century might say tcouxjKns, icomayns, icoaBevys, 
but not écoyveporv (Cyril). The Homeric iod@eos probably 
meant in the first place a match for gods in strength and 
stature, and afterwards, or at the same time, the equal of gods in 
rank, an idea indeed not very clearly marked off from the other. 
So Aeschylus calls Darius paxapirns icodaipwv Bacireds, and 
Thucydides has icodlartos living as an equal, metaphors having 
a physical analogy in écoyesdyjs (liquid) level with the rim. 
In Aesch. Ag. 1470, the reading icdwuyov is as uncertain as 
the interpretation (see notes there). In Sophokles, /r. 334, is 
mentioned an insect called dvos icda7mpzios, but, apart from the 
doubt between icoompios and avréompuos, there is no reason 
why the epithet should refer to the shape of the creature, and 
not rather to its size. Now iodded¢os, brotherly, is of the late 
type, the type of icdorepos and icoyvépev, and when we find 
this unique example along with Wwjd@ Oavdtouv Kataxvpwbels 
we can but remark that it is in very appropriate company. 
But further, a tragedian with such a leaning to Alexandrine or 
post-Alexandrine grammar and morphology would naturally 
prefer the prosody of the same epoch, and would find no difficulty 
in abbreviating the « of (@vvw as ‘a late poet in the Anthology’ 
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(see Liddell and Scott sv.) actually does. We cannot, perhaps, 
attribute to an educated Greek of any period the abbreviation 
of the v, and may reasonably hope that he wrote i@Jwv. 
Euripides, indeed, would have found this anapaest little better 
than the other, but as Nicander, for example, abbreviates Qv@ 
it would be unkind to quarrel with an anapaestic (@vwv in the 
author of odi xndoovvm mapdcepos. It is a pleasure to 
believe that the poet of the Medea and the Bacchae is not to be 
loaded with this wonderful metaphor, which is adeAdods if not 
ioddeXdos to the rest of the passage. 

(2) The intrusion of a8pocvvn in 349 of the same play is 
a mark that the cue which introduces the entrance of Menelaos 
was supplied by the same ingenious hand. 


Kai piv Bacireds b5e 52 oTEel yee 
Mevénraos avak, roAd d8poavy 
> 7 ¢hP | 

dros dpac Bar 
Tay Tavradioayv €& aipatos ov. 
@ XtALovavy oTpatov dpyncas 
és yhv Aclav 

a? > / , > A e Cal 
xaip’, evtuxia & avdros omsrets 
Oecbev mpakas drep nixov. 


The detection of this interpolation would have been less easy 
but for the strong presumption supplied by the other. To say 
the truth, our poet rises to such a very unambitious height 
that he has hardly room to hang himself. He has not how- 
ever escaped altogether. The rhythm of mwoddAj aBpoctvy 
(_vvvv—) is a monster in Euripides, and it is not likely 
that he would have abbreviated either the y or the a, though 
some justification might be found for each. The usual escape 
has been correction, but nothing even plausible has been sug- 
gested, and the words are in point of sense perfectly right. Or 
rather they are as right as anything short of expelling ¢8poovvn 
would make them. For it would be easy to show that, in the 
language of Euripides and his compeers, to apply this word or 
any of its kindred to a Greek and a soldier, particularly when 
alluding to his Asiatic descent, would have been little short of 
an insult, which the chorus, who have the instant before pro- 
fessed their utter loyalty and devotion to the house of Tantalos, 
certainly did not intend. The imitator found aBpoovvn some- 
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where in his Huripides, and did not see that it was used with 
an emphasis, an Asiatic word for an Asiatic thing. It is 
curious to notice, not as a proof of forgery, but as an illustration 
of its many perils, that in the lines which the interpolation 
follows and imitates the expression is 


tiva yap étt mdpos oiKov adXOV 
érepov i) Tov a7rd Deoyovav ydapwr, 

\ > \ , , / 4 
Tov amo Tavtddouv céBecOai we xp ; 


The imitator, for the convenience of his metre, writes &£ 
aiuatos av, not a7, and it is quite credible that he might have 
justified this from that complete Euripides which we are not 
likely to see ; but so far as our evidence extends the expression 
€& aiwatos eivar was not so Euripidean as ag’ aiuatos eivat, for 
there is no clear instance of €& (é& aiuatos yeydvamev, Aesch. 
Theb. 141, may be distinguished), while azo occurs repeatedly 
(Soph. O. C. 245, &> tis ad’ aiwatos tperépov, Eur. Or. 198, 
Ale, 509, 638). In Jon 693 the reading is doubtful. 

(3) Of the third case to which I refer I would not be under- 
stood to speak confidently. It occurs in the Antigone, 376-383. 


> , , > Lal 
€s Satpoviov Tépas apdhivow 
TOdE, TAS EldM@s aVTLAOYHT 

, Oo > s ao > r 
THVS ovK evar Taid’ AvtTuyorny. 
@ SvaTtnvos kal dustHvou 

\ ’ ' 
matpos Oidurroda, 

, ’ > , 4 , »s A 
Ti ToT ; ov 6H Tov Gé y aTLoTOUCAaY 
tois Bacinelorowv ayouat vomous 

\ > > , , 
kal év appoaivyn KaberXovtes ; 


For adpocvvn here I do not see any reason; intentional 
Tonism is out of the question, and the ideas being rather 
commoner than commonplace, it is impossible to plead, as in 
the case of ibdnuoovvn (or édnuootyn) in the Philoktetes, the 
necessities of the thought. That this peculiarity should pre- 
sent itself in lines so similar to the manifest interpolations of 
the Orestes is a very curious coincidence, and if these anapaests 
contain little that Sophokles might not have written, they 
assuredly contain nothing which wanted a Sophokles to write it. 
As a matter of taste, if taste were a safe ground for criticism, 
we might well prefer that the excited soldier and his prisoner 
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should enter without announcement, as Kreon does, for example, 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus (512). The lines on the whole are a 
trifle better than those in the Orestes, but they are not nearly as 
good as the burden in the Choephoroe (see Vol. I. p. 269), and all 
imitation need not be equally unsuccessful. After all, the 
author, Sophokles or not, has little to boast of, for his careless- 
ness goes to every length short of downright solecism. The 
use of the colloquial and somewhat irreverent exaggeration 
divine miracle for strange wonder is in the style of Aristophanes 
and Plato’s dialogues, but not of the tragedians, and no place 
could be less suitable for it than this. In tragedy Sarpomos, 
which is quite common, always has its proper sense, belonging to 
or proceeding from the gods, and tépas is not a wonder merely, 
but a prodigy, such as the sphinx or the golden ram. Then 
again what does cafeXovtes mean? Evidently having caught 
or seized. But why does Sophokles here prefer the usage of 
the Ionic Herodotos and the semi-Attic Xenophon to that of 
Aeschylus, Sophokles himself, Euripides, Thucydides, Aris- 
tophanes, Plato, Demosthenes, who are apparently agreed that 
xaQedeiv means to pull down, destroy (or in legal parlance 
to condemn)? Sophokles very likely adopted this language 
with great propriety elsewhere, just as he certainly adopted 
adpoovva: but why here? Again, tots Bacirelotot vowors 
means, I presume, the king’s orders. But voyos, in the literary 
language of the fifth century, signifies not orders, but customs 
or principles, the parent and not the offspring of authority. It 
is needless to illustrate so familiar a fact. Not even the gods 
create voor, but act by them. It will perhaps be thought that 
this is a small confusion. But small or not I cannot match it, 
and there is special reason against it in the Antigone. The 
very point upon which the play centres is the desire of the 
tyrannical king to make his fiat, his personal command, overbear 
certain voor or established principles of morality. He himself 
indeed seeks to justify his command by reference to other 
principles, with which he declares them to be consistent, 


Toloiad éyw voporst THVS avEw Tod’ 
kal viv abergha tavde knpvéas exo, 


(191), but he dares not speak of ‘my principles’ (€4ol vopor), 
nor do his subservient subjects call them ‘his,’ nor does 
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Antigone. Such language is indeed somewhat painfully 
avoided. At 447 foll. Professor Campbell paraphrases thus, 
‘Knew you of the edict that forbade this deed? I knew. 
And were you then so hardy as to outstep owr law?’ (the 
italics are mine)—falling almost inevitably into the phrase 
which the original escapes, 


yw AY 4 ‘ 4 
Hons TA KNpvYOévTa wy Tpdocew TddE;.... 
kal dr érorpas TovaSd brepBaivew vopmovs ; 


It is a little surprising to hear the chorus in the interval 
between the two passages last cited talk in an off-hand way 
about ‘disobeying the king’s principles.” Why again in a 
passage of simple Attic have we the Doric genitive Oidirdda ? 
When Sophokles wrote thus he may very well have written 
agpoauvy too. I believe myself that the lines are interpolated, 
though they may very likely be much older, as they are 
certainly less offensive, than the similar cues in the Orestes. 

Since, however, dgpoo’vn undoubtedly became in the end a 
common Attic word, and together with its contrary cwppoctvn 
must have been among the earliest to find its way through 
ethical speculation into general use, there is no one of the Ionic 
abstracts which we should be less surprised to find in the 
tragedians already divorced from its original associations. All 
the more remarkable is it if, as a fact, there is hardly an indis- 
putable case. I find but one more instance, which occurs in 
the dialogue between Kadmos and Agave concerning the body 
of Pentheus, Eur. Bacch. 1297-1305. 


AT. Atovucos pas @dEo"* ptt pavOavo. 
KA. iBpw ¥ bBpicbels. Oedv yap ody tjryetoOé wv. 
AT. 76 hirtatov 8 cdma Tod Trados TwaTeEp ; 
1300 KA. éym pdrss 10d’ é£epevvicas pépo. 
AT. 4 av év apOpois ovyKexdAnpévov KarOs ; 
TlevOet 3& ri pépos appoovvns mpoohn eis ; 
KA. tpiv éyéve? 6uotos, od céBwv Oedv. 
Tovyap Evviyye mavtas és wiav BAaBnp, 
1305 buds te Tovde 0’, Hate Sioréaat Sopovs. 


The Bucchae was one of the very latest of Euripides’ plays, 
and the use of dd¢poovvn as a common word may be only 
another indication of the date. But it is strange that once 
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more we are conducted Saiuovia tii tuyn to a passage which 
has perplexed criticism and of which nothing can be said with 
certainty except that as i stands it did not proceed from its 
alleged author. In all recent texts the mark of a lacuna will 
be found between 1301 and 1302, and I agree with Professor 
Paley that several lines would probably be required to fill up 
the abrupt gap to the smoothness of Euripidean dialogue. The 
transition from 1298 to 1299 is very little better. The grammar 
of 1301 is odd (év dpOpas), not to mention the sense, and 
avyKkrn@, to connect, appears to have parallels only in writers of 
a later generation, Plato, Xenophon, and Isokrates, though in 
other senses the verb is found in Euripides and his contem- 
poraries. Then again 1302 itself is superfluous, not to say 
absurd, as it asks a question which has already been answered 
in 1294— 


éxeptouer Gedy ods Te Bakyelas porwr. 


If the body of Pentheus was wav év adpOpots ouyKexdnpévov 
xaros, the description of it certainly is not. If we were bound 
to have a theory on the subject, one way of restoring the con- 
tinuity—quite as probable, I think, as any other—would be to 
omit as spurious 1299-1303 inclusive, thus— 


AT. Atévucos Huds ddeo”* dptt pavOava. 
KA. tBpw y' bBpicbels. Oedv yap ody tyyeio OE viv" 
[AD. 7d pfararov 5 odua Tod waidds, wdrep ; 
KA, éym uddis 768 etepeuvijoas pépw. 
AD. 4 wav év dpOpois cvynexAnuevoy Kadrws* 
TlevOe? 5¢ rh uépos dppoodyns mpoojK’ euns ; 
KA, dui éyéved’ Suoios, ov c€Bwv Oedv*] 
tolyap Evvire mdvtas és wiav BrAaBnv. 


The insertion might again be accounted for as actor’s work. 
Agave, we know, afterwards pronounced a Ophvos over the several 
limbs of the body (see notes on 1330), though the passage is 
not in our copies, and we have no means of criticizing its 
genuineness. An express reference at this point to the body 
and its condition would be a convenient sign for the necessary 
stage-dispositions. It will be seen that the lines in brackets 
contain just this reference and no more, with a clumsy return 
to the point of departure. The detailed criticism of the 
Bacchae however is out of our present scope. It is sufficient 
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to point out that any evidence drawn from this passage must 
remain utterly uncertain. 

Uncertain also, or something below uncertainty, is the fol- 
lowing from the Helena (381 foll.)— 


ba f >, > , 

ay Té Trot ‘Aptemis e£eyvopevoaTo, 

xpucoxépat’ éhadov, Méporros Titavida Kovpav 
Kaddoovvas eversv. 


The heroine compares the vicarious penalty inflicted for her 
beauty upon Troy with that which other famous women of old 
story suffered in their persons, being changed by amorous or 
jealous gods into the shapes of animals. I am not prepared to 
discuss the criticism of the whole passage, and I ought perhaps 
to dismiss it with the remark that cadXoovvy is natural enough 
in a fragment apparently taken word for word from some 
version of the story in hexameters. But this extract of ‘ Meta- 
morphoses’ (Hel. 375-385), with its frigid allusions and arti- 
ficial jargon, is so distasteful to me that I cannot resist the 
pleasure of pointing out what I take for a little sign that it 
is not the work of my favourite poet. We are told to render 
381 thus, ‘She too whom Artemis once thrust forth from the 
dance on account of her beauty.” What the dance was, or why 
it is mentioned, no one pretends to guess; but let that pass. 
Let it also be assumed (though it is but barely possible) that 
Ovid, when he wrote of Callisto, deque suo jussit (Diana) decedere 
coetu, actually intended to render é£eyopevcato, which he had 
here or elsewhere seen. I shall still ask for evidence that the 
verb ever had or could have the meaning assigned to it. éx- 
xyopevev, as numberless analogies show, might in classical 
Greek signify either to make to dance out, or to make to dance 
violently, the force of the preposition being in the one case 
local, in the other intensive ; é«Baxyeva, for example, has both 
of these significations. Or again, if we found such an expres- 
sion as éxyopeverv xopov, to disband a chorus, we might possibly 
justify or at least interpret it by parallels drawn from Alex- 
andrine or post-Alexandrine writers, but not from classical, Thus 
we find (I rely upon the lexicon) é«ywvevev, to unmint, melt 
down coin for the purpose of recoining it (Dion Cassius) ; é«- 
caynvevewv, to unnet, take out of the toils (Plutarch) ; éxmapOev- 
evewv, to unmaiden, deflower (Scholiast to Lucian) ; éezo\uTevery, 
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to deconstitute, revolutionize (Septuagint) ; éxdidpeverv, to dis- 
chariot (cp. dis-bench, dis-bar), throw from a chariot (Lucian). 
But neither late nor early do we find anything resembling 
éxyopevery Tiva, to dis-dance or dis-chorus a person, and indeed 
such a mode of speaking seems to me utterly fatuous and un- 
imaginable. The reader may foresee whereto all this tends. 
For the third time (see p. 187 supra) we must restore the rare 
kopevo for the common yopevw and read— 


[cA , 2, > ' 

av Té mot Aptemis éEexopevcaro 
/ > 

NpvooKépat Edadov, K.T.r.— 


She whom Artemis did once for her beauty’s sake dismaiden, that 
is, deprived of her maiden form by changing her to a deer. 
This is plain sense, and it is Greek,—of a kind, for the analogy 
of éxtrapOevevery and éxtroduiTevecy is precise (see also Liddell and 
Scott s. vv. éxxopéw and xopévoyar: the last is, by its sense, 
almost certainly a mistaken reading for éxxopevouat). But 
whether it is the Greek of Euripides is another matter. Isaeos 
is said to have used éxAwOetdw, to take bricks out—this is the 
best support I can find, and a sorry one it is in every way. 
Aristotle has é£ounpevew tuvd, to take hostages of a man, but 
the comparison of é£opxobv, éEopxiferv raises a doubt whether 
é€- has here its privative sense at all. Besides, Aristotle and 
Euripides are scarce cater-cousins. It is noticeable that verbs 
of any form made with éx- or é&- privative are rare in the 
classical period ; there is éxaxevdfew ywplov, to strip a farm of 
its moveables (Demosthenes) ; é£cxpdfew and éEvypaivea Oat, to dry 
(Aristotle and Theophrastos) ; éxrw7lfw, to strip (Sophokles) ; 
and a set of unsavoury compounds from the comedians and 
physicians, éxroxifew, éxxopifew, éxxowdifeu, extueiv, éxKo- 
ampetv. All these describe the removal of something material, and 
the preposition retains, as in éxxadv’rtw, which is of course 
perfectly classical, a local sense. Euripides himself has (/7. 
545)— 
nets 5€ TorvBou raid épeicavtes wédp 
éfoupatodpuev kai SuddAdXvpEV Kopas. 

But what a difference in clearness, simplicity, and everything 


which distinguishes pure idiom, between éfoypatdw and 
éxxopevo ! 
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The history of this verb xope’w is extremely instructive, as 
showing the great danger of negative arguments based upon 
mere absence of evidence. The sole example of it cited in the 
lexicon is Eur. Ale. 313. Yet we see—if I have satisfied the 
reader—that it is to be found in at least three other places 
under the disguise of the more familiar yopevw. It is obvious 
that if the Alcestis had perished, or if in Alc. 313 yopevOjoer 
had given the least appearance of sense, we should have been 
left without a single instance of xopevw except such as criticism, 
proceeding upon the analogy of zrais : xdpos (xépn) : : madeva, 
might have recovered for us. What would have been the just 
value in that case of the objection that we must not invent 
words ? 

However, I must go back to my theme, and take up the next 
and last example with which we are directly concerned. 


@® yauos @ yauos, ds Tade SHpata 
+ ’ ” »” > . 
Kab TOALV WAETAS WAETAS apay, 
aiat aiai. @ Trai, 
bntroTe cay Aexéwv TO Sut@vULoV 
1190 der’ épov yévos és Téxva Kal Sopov 
appiBarécbat 
‘Epptovas Aiday él col, Téxvov, 
GANA KEepavyve Tpdcbev dréc Oat, 
>’, > \ / / XN 
pnd em roEooiva poviw tatpods 
1195 ala 76 dvoyevés ore PoiBov 
Bpords és Oedv avdaar (Eur. Androm. 1186 foll.). 


This is the second part of a lament in two strophae with which 
Peleus receives the body of Neoptolemos brought back from 
Delphi, where Orestes has caused him to be murdered for the 
sake of his wife Hermione. The chorus announce its approach 
in the usual anapests, 

kal prhv 68 avak 78n popadnv 

Acrdidos éx yijs Sima meraber, x.7.d. 


The quotation is one of the toughest morsels in the Poetae 
Scenici. I transcribe the note of a recent English editor upon 
1189. ‘These words are difficult. Hermann gives aden’ enol 
yépas, «rX., “would that the honourable privilege of her couch 
ill-omened (Andromache, ) avdpi wayouévn) to my son and 
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family had not brought with itself against you (Neoptolemus) 
the fate which Hermione designed against Andromache.” In 
fewer words, ‘ Would that your union with the captive Andro- 
mache, which was a yépas é£aiperov, v. 14, had not involved 
you in the death intended for her.” Nothing indeed can be 
more harsh than a marriage “‘ putting on death,” i.e. bringing a 
fatal end on a person—unless it be the construing ‘Eppsdvas 
yévos instead of ‘Epyuovas ‘Aidav, as Pflugk does... Matthiae 
gives quite a different sense, ymote éuov yévos cav Neyéwv 
(Molossus, the child of Andromache by Neoptolemus) Heder, 
xTr., “ Would that my descendant had not caused (by Her- 
mione’s jealousy of Andromache’s fruitfulness) Neoptolemus’ 
death.” W. Dindorf appears to acquiesce in this; and it seems 
hopeless to extract any better sense out of the words.’ (Paley.) 
Here then we are offered a fair field, or even favour, for new 
suggestions. And first, as it is naturally upon Hermione that 
the thunder is invoked in 1193, and in such an antithesis as 4) 

.. aupiBaréobar adrra trpdcbev drécOar a change of subject 
dislocates the syntax, we can hardly be wrong in writing 
‘Eppuovay aiiay ému ool. The use of éai with the accusative 
to signify the purpose or end of an action is widespread, 
though not very common (see Lex. s.v.). In the Jon of Eu- 
ripides, for instance, we find (1250) 


tmpbatroro, Siwxdpecba Oavacipous emi chayas. 


There is therefore no reason why in a careless piece of writing 
—and that, as we shall see, all this part of the Andromache 
is—aidav émi col, unto thy death, should not stand for ém’ 
6r€Opw o@, the pronoun going of course grammatically with the 
whole sentence, though in sense with the words nearest to it. 
Such a freedom is not near the audacity of the imitator in 
the Iphigenia in Aulis (1269)— 


ov Mevénreaws we katadedovAwTat, Téxvoy, 
ovd' émt 70 Kelvou BovAdpevov édnArvba, 


noram I come unto his willing, i.e. to execute his will. The 

misapplication of év to gol instead of to aiday would readily 

cause the alteration of the case of ‘Eppucvay, We may now 

perhaps find our way to a somewhat less harsh interpretation 
H. §.— VOL. I. i 
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of apydiBaréo6a. When Hermann explained dvcwvupoy as 
referring to the ominous name Avdpoudyn, he was remembering 
the dvotpdreros Suc@vupos of Sophokles’ Atas (914). But 
to follow the thought of Peleus, we should rather recall the 
Svcavupa rExTpa, or scandalous wedlock, of Sophokles’ Oedipus 
(Col. 528), and refer Suvawvupos, not to name, but to the other 
sense of dvoua, fame. For the scandal of Neoptolemos’ bed 
(To cav Acexéwv Svc@vupor) is the very pith and matter of the 
play. He had married Hermione while still retaining under 
his roof (932) his Trojan wife Andromache and her child, and 
by this marriage incurred the hatred of Orestes, which, together 
with the anger of Phoebus, caused his destruction. The whole 
action turns upon the offence and danger of such double con- 
nexions (see especially the reflexions, of the chorus, 464 foll.), 
and to illustrate this fully would be to copy out half the piece. 
Peleus, therefore, wishing to execrate the second alliance, could 
not do so more naturally than thus—por ederev “Eppidvav 
appiBarécbat 7d dvomvupov sav re yéwv, would that Hermione 
had ne'er taken upon her (the only legitimate rendering of 
apdiBdardropuar) the scandal of thy bed. The metaphor may be 
a little affected, but it is not at all out of place here, where the 
author chose, with or without reason, to adopt (tofocv’vn) a 
rhapsodical turn of language ; for the metaphorical use of audu- 
BddXevv belongs to the old poetry (//. xvii. 742) and is imitated 
in the dactylic couplets which occur in this same play (110). 
But what now is to become of the words éuov yévos és Téxva 
kai Oéduov? In the sentence, as I have tried to explain it, there 
is only one possible construction for them: they must stand in 
apposition to ro duvevupov adv Ae véwr, defining and explaining 
the phrase. Now the scandal of Neoptolemos’ matrimony lay, 
as we said, not in taking two women successively, but in the 
union of the two and the intended union of the double offspring 
in a single household. This was the e&sential description of it; 
and this I propose to find here by the alteration of ¢ to o— 
dpov yévos és Téxva Kal Sdmor, the convmon children and the com- 
mon house (more literally the family common in respect of children 
and house). The phrase opuov yévos is clipped, not without injury 
in the process, from the Jlad (xiii. 354), 


H wav aupotéporow omov yévos, 78 ta mratpn, 
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so that here also our author with his rofoo’vn and his 
appiBaréo Gar is at all events swi similis, The whole will now 


stand thus— 
EnToTe TMV Nexéwy TO SvcwvUpoV 


»” ’ e \ / > / \ / 
a@penr’, dwov yévos és Téxva Kal Sduov, 
appiBaréa bar 

€ / baA ” \ / 

Epucdvav aidav émt ool, Téxvor, 
GAA Kepavve mpbabev dréa Oat. 


The order of the sentence cannot conveniently be inverted, so I 
will change awdiBaréoOas in translation—Wouwld that ere the 
scandal of thy bed, the common children and the common house, 
came upon Hermione to thy destruction, O my child, a thunder- 
bolt had sooner struck her dead ! 

The sentence is not remarkable for elegance or perspicuity 
(neither is most of the scene); but, as far as I can see, it is 
perfectly good Greek, and in substance it expresses exactly the 
meaning required. 

Whether this part of the Andromache has been touched by 
another hand than that of Euripides, and if so to what extent, 
are questions not to be settled off-hand, perhaps not determinable 
at all. Many critical difficulties would disappear if we could 
assume that the anapaests and the two strophae assigned to 
Peleus (1166—1196) are due to unauthorised or hasty re- 
modelling—the careless grammar of déma meddfer (1167), the 
homoeoteleuton xipoas—ovvéxupoas (1171, 1172), the elision 
of the az in Xelzer’ év oixors (1178), and the ¢wo cases (1174 = 
1187 and 1180=1193) in which the dactylic metre of the 
strophe and antistrophe corresponds by feet only, and not by 
syllables, as generally in finished work. All or most of these 
have been removed by corrections, but when the number and 
the nature of the errors is considered it may be doubted 
whether we are not thus trying to rise above our fountain. In 
one case at least correction seems an unsatisfactory remedy. 
The MSS give in 1179-80, 


2 la > A ? / 
@ cxeTr00s Tabéwv eyo, és Tiva 

5) hirov adyas BaXdwv Tépyrouat ; 
@ pidvov oToua, K.T.r. 


and in the antistrophe, 
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‘Epmsovas Aidav émi oot Téxvov 
GANG Kepavv@ mpdabev dréa Oar: 
2. 4 d 
pnd ert tokoowva, K.T.d. 
Hermann, assuming the necessity of syllabic correspondence, 
wrote in the strophe 





® oxétrMuos Tabéwy ap’ éyw pidov 
és tiva BadXeav répomuat adyds ; 
But surely the order of the words in the MSS is natural and 
necessary, and the order given to them metri gratia quite per- 
verse, not to mention the dubious dpa. Perhaps ‘Euripides’ 
was content with a correspondence by feet. I can but indicate 
here one line of argument, from which different critics might 
draw different conclusions. There are very good reasons for 
considering the authorship of this scene of the Andromache in 
connexion with the authorship of the Rhesus. It is not merely 
that in that play we have a scene almost exactly similar—the 
anapaests (Rhes. 882—889), the dirge in two strophae of the 
mother, as here of the father, over the body of a son (Rhes. 
895—903 and 906-914) separated, as here, by the choric 
couplet (Rhes. 904, 5, Andr. 1184, 5) and exhibiting like this 
the extremely rare word gopddnv (Fhes. 888, Andr. 1164). All 
this might be explained by the hypothesis of imitation. But 
it is strange, if the author of the Rhesus had no hand in the 
prelude and dirge of the Andromache, that he should reproduce 
from them in widely different places two remarkable peculi- 
arities. The chorus in Andr. 1169 speak of the dead Neo- 
ptolemos as rov AyidXevov oxtpvov. Now Euripides does apply 
to human beings this name for the young of animals, but, as we 
should rather expect, it is the language of contempt and hatred. 
The Phrygian in the Orestes speaks of the destroyer of his race 
as Helen, the evil chick of beauteous Leda’s brood, nadkXoovvas 
Andas oxvpvov ducedévay (1388), and in the same play Orestes 
proposes to catch the miscreant’s cub (éXeiv oxdpvov avociov Trat- 
pos), intending the capture of his enemy’s daughter Hermione. It 
seems an attempt to get force at the expense of simplicity when 
the Phthiotes are made to express compassion for their gallant 
old prince in the words, 
déyer yap Tov ’AxiAXevoy 
oxvpvov €5 oixous ovY Ws od Oénrets. 
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But we know one poet who would not have quarrelled with 
it, and that was the poet who wrote (Rhes. 381)— 


Héyas @ Bacinred, Kaddv, ® Opyen, 
okvpvov Operas Trorlapyov ideiv. 


To the same armoury of poetic weakness belongs avyai for 
oupatov avyal (Andr. 1180). Of this ‘synonym for 6¢0arpoi, 
redolent of the Gradus, there were, I believe, until lately two 
examples only, this and the following from the Rhesus (736)— 


tis el ToT avépav cuppdyor ; Kat’ eippovnv 

apBrOres adbyai, Kov ce yLyVoaKw Topas. 
We may now add a fragment in M. Weil’s recently published 
papyrus— 

‘PaddpavOur, dorTrep apOit0s Traidwv éuor, 

> > > > > a a b] a , > 

aXX’ ovK év avyais Tais euats Con of’ exer 

\ 5% ~ \ 4 > ” / 
TO p) Trapov 5é TéprYpuy ovK Exer pirors. 


For I do not myself feel the least doubt that this is the right 
correction of the MS aryais (Rhein. Mus. N. F. xxxv. 275, 
auctore Kock). However, a phrase already fortified by the 
Rhesus and the Andromache need not beg authority from a 
score of lines in a prologue of ‘ Euripides,’ scribbled, one 
would think, as an imposition by an Egyptian school-boy who 
could not spell. And on the other hand not fifty prologues, 
if we had them, in Euripides’ own autograph, need prevent us 
from whispering that beams for eye-beams is an objectionable 
licence, and well reserved for prologues, cues, and such like 
theatrical trimmings. 

I have noticed two places—and others have probably escaped 
me—in which the Ionic form has been admitted or suggested 
as a correction. These should, I think, be reconsidered. In 
Aesch. P. V. 579, taic® évéfevEas eipmv dpaptodcav év 
mnpovais, the substitution of rnuwoodvvars for the MS rnpovaiow, 
involving the hypothesis of a word mysteriously lost from the 
antistrophe (@ papaiver pe xpiovoa Kévtpotor ovtanéors), 
depends entirely upon the presumption that qgourddeos could 
not have a long a. If this is the quantity which it has ac- 
cording to the MSS both here and in Eur. Orvest. 327, the only 
two examples in tragedy, and in both places the quantity is the 
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real ground for suspicion, the presumption itself might be 
disputed. The correction, at all events, must appear doubtful 
when we see that both to Aeschylus and to Euripides rnuwoovvat 
was a term of poetic medicine, and signified disease or disorder, 
for such a hint would effectually ruin the poetry of Io’s com- 
plaint. In Aesch. Supp. 845, Searocvvm for the MS decroci 
will be a little less likely to obtain the admission which has 
not yet been accorded it. 

I will now give a brief summary of our results, Of the 
examples extant in the tragedians of words in -oavuvos, -oovvn, 
one, Eur. Zo. 988, in which adpocvvy furnishes an etymological 
interpretation of ’Adpodirn, may for the present purpose be 
set aside. The remainder may be distributed thus— 

I, Formal imitations of hexameter and elegiac poetry. To. 
592; Andr. 109. 

II. Reminiscences of the gnomic poets, ranging from direct 
quotation of whole lines down to translation or adaptation of 
phrases. P. V. 538; O. C. 1211, 1229; Bacch. 385, 885; 
Med. 685; Eux. fr. 490, 505, 848. Almost all of these appear 
independently certain, all of them by their mutual illustration. 

III. Express references to the rhapsodists and rhapsodic 
poetry. Med. 422; Jon 1100; H. F. 679. 

IV. Terms of invocation from the duvor. Bacch. 375; Hipp. 
1365 ; Eur. fr. 447; Phoen. 190. The last passage forms a 
transition to 

V. Passages of a religious character in which adaptation 
cannot be proved by internal evidence, but may be presumed 
upon the analogy of class IV. TZhebd. 111, 240; Ant. 148. 
I mean that tapBdcvvos $d80s, Anopootvnv OécOa, are 
probably old religious phrases, and chosen for their respective 
places on that ground. 

VI. Passages in which the language generally is Epic, the 
subject being an incident from the Epos, and the poet having 
partly followed the style of the original. Andr. 1015, 1031 ; 
Iph. T. 1280. Under this head may be placed (whether they 
are the pure work of Euripides or no) the allusions in Hel. 383 
and Andr. 1194. 

VII. Terms of ‘physic’ connected with the Ionian schools, 
and used in speaking of them or their subjects—mnuwoovvat 
certainly technical in Eur. 7/7. 902 and in Aesch. P. V. 1058 by 
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inference ; adpoovvn in a special* physical sense, Hipp. 161; 
teppocvvn, Soph. fr. 658. By whom these terms had been 
used before we can only guess, but the evidence for their purely 
Ionic character is more than usually obvious (see Vol. I. 
p. 272). 

VIII. Passages in which the author has expressly noted the 
fact that the speaker is an Asiatic, and the language is certainly 
or possibly adopted to the character, certainly in Or. 1388, 93, 
probably in Hec. 102, 447, 1294 (see however [ph. T. 439). 
With these may be placed Pers. 587. 

IX. Genuine instances not falling under any of the above 
heads, and apparently exceptions to the rule: ameipoovyn, Med. 
1094, Hipp. 196; idnuocvvyn (épnuwoorvn), Phil. 1144. I have 
tried to show that the first two examples are really applications 
of the rule in a more subtle way, while the third is a true and 
very instructive exception, the word being borrowed from an 
unusual and as it were foreign vocabulary, only in order to 
express a peculiar and uncommon notion, for which no other 
word was at hand. Jph. T. 439. 

X. Passages offending against the rule which have already 
been pronounced spurious or suspicious on other grounds; 
spurious: [ph. A. 1431; Trach. 1265, 1266; suspicious : Jph. A. 
761; Bacch. 1302. 

XI. Passages offending against the rule which have not been 
previously suspected, but are certainly or probably spurious ; 
certainly: Or. 349, 1018; probably: Ant. 383; Choeph. 942. 
Let the reader consider the nature of these four passages, the 
resemblance of the first three, and the fact that every one is of 
such a kind that upon suspicion of interpolation the limits and 
cause of it can be at once assigned, and let him then estimate 
the probability that four passages chosen at hazard would 
exhibit these qualities, and he will perhaps think that these 
four could scarcely be saved from such a mutual impeachment 
if the internal evidence in the separate cases were as favourable 
as it is actually fatal. 

But indeed upon the whole case the evidence of the excep- 
tions seems overwhelming for the validity in some sense of the 
rule. The proposition is that a certain form had in the writers 
of a particular period a certain stylistic quality. This propo- 
sition, as asserting a tendency only, and that tendency liable 
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to fluctuation and progressively changing, might well be correct, 
not universally, but for the most part. Now out of fifty cases 
the inconformable cases cannot with every allowance be raised 
much above fifteen, and out of these from seven to nine must 
upon independent grounds be ejected altogether from the list. 
It is not a chimerical principle which will produce such a table 
as this; and if the principle is true, it is essential to the proper 
understanding and criticism of the tragedians, and may also, 
I hope, suggest a new and interesting chapter in the history of 
the language. 





A word or two by way of note upon the former part of the 
paper. Mr. D. B. Monro, criticizing the first volume of this 
Journal in the Academy, suggested that I should do well to 
mark off carefully from the other examples those which, ac- 
cording to my distinction in Vol. I. p. 264, were ‘recent or 
contemporary importations from the living Ionic.’ I should 
have done better still not to mention them, though I did so 
ex abundante cautela; for upon consideration I believe that 
there are none, but that all the words in -ocuvvy used by the 
tragedians were inherited from some previous form of Ionic or 
quasi-Ionic poetry, and carried, as a rule, associations not local 
merely but literary. I also wish to call attention to a curious 
lapse in the Troezenian poet, whose invocation to Hippolytus 
I give in Vol I. p. 290. The writer, a recent rhapsodist, has 
been misled by the recollection of the Homeric eds ws into 
lengthening the last syllable of wavras before écre, but this 
prosody is of no authority. The error does not affect the 
matter in hand. 


A. W. VERRALL. 
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THE PENTATHLON 


PROFESSOR GARDNER'S article on this highly interesting 
subject in the last number of the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies 
gives so excellent a summary of its data, and reasons upon 
these data so judiciously, that the few remarks I venture to 
offer here are intended to be supplementary much rather than 
critical. 

First, as to the GAwa, or Long Jump. Mr. Gardner says: 
‘ brrép Ta €oxaypéva mndav was proverbial for describing a long 
leap. What were these éoxaypéva? The scholiast to Pindar 
(Nem. v. 34) says that after every leap a fork was drawn across 
to mark its length, so that he who leaps beyond all marks 
distances his rivals. This seems the natural explanation of the 
phrase.’ Now the scholiast’s words are, 4 5¢ wetapopa amd TeV 
TevTaOrwv, ols oxdppata oKaTTovtas Otay GddwvTaL’ éxeivwy 
yap Kata Tov ayava Trndéytwv UTooKdmTetat BdOpos éExdaTou 
TO Gdpa Secxvis. Might not the last words, especially taken in 
conjunction with the vo of the compound verb, mean, ‘showing 
where each was to jump to’ (or ‘where each expected to 
jump to’), and thus agree with the explanation, also referred to 
by Mr. Gardner, that the érxaypéva were marked before the 
leaps were taken? This certainly seems implied in Pindar’s 
lines themselves, and also by the order of the words in the 
scholiast who says of Phayllus trav mpd attod cKarrovtwv 
v' wédas Kal TovTous mndwvtTwv. Our jumpers indeed do not 
seem to find such preparation needful on turf, though the 
practice of placing a sloped hurdle in front of them is not 
altogether unknown, and most fix their eyes on some spot 
toward which they spring in preference to hurling themselves 
quite vaguely into space. And when we consider what the 
hardness of the ground under the heat of a midsummer in Elis 
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must have been, it would not be unreasonable to suppose that 
the éoxappéva were meant also to break the shock of alighting, 
as is done now by laying down loose earth when the jumping is 
on a cinder-path, as, ¢g., at Lillie Bridge. They would also 
somewhat facilitate the measurement after the leap of the distance 
covered. If such enormous distances as fifty feet were really 
cleared (as to which I fear we shall never feel absolutely satisfied, 
short of calling up some oral witness from the dead), all these 
three reasons would have additional force. I should incline, 
therefore, to suppose that each competitor, or at any rate the 
first who jumped, had a line drawn in front of him at a measured 
distance which he thought to be the greatest he had any chance 
of clearing, and the ground for a few feet within this broken up 
so as to soften the shock’ of his descent.' 

As to the order of the contests, Mr. Gardner, while recognising 
the necessity of placing the leap first, and the footrace and 
wrestling fourth and fifth, seems to hesitate somewhat whether 
or not to place throwing the spear in the third place, and after 
throwing the disk. The only reason for hesitation appears to be 
that in paintings on certain vases, of which Mr. Gardner gives 
a sample in Plate VIII. of the first volume of the journal, 
the spear-thrower is placed between the leaper and the disk- 
thrower.” But this, as Mr. Gardner himself observes, may very 
well be accounted for on artistic grounds (and indeed in the vase 
selected the disk-thrower, not the leaper, is in the first place 








1 Mr. J. B. Martin, President of the 
London Athletic Club, who was present 
when this paper was read at a meeting 
of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies, has since informed 
me that 29 ft. 7in. were cleared by a 
running jump at Chester in 1854, and 
13 ft. 7in. by a standing jump at Man- 
chester in 1875, 5 lb. weights (aArijpes) 
being used in the first case and 23 lb. 
weights in the second. He also makes 
the somewhat bold suggestion that the 
&Awa may have been the Hop Step and 
Jump. He gives the best on record 
(without weights) as 49 ft. 3in. (done 
at Harwich in 1861). This would 
approach the performance attributed 
to Phayllus, 40 ft, 2in. were cleared 


in this contest, without a run, in 1865. 

Mr. Martin adds: ‘It has recently 
become a practice to place a hand- 
kerchief or piece of paper as a mark to 
be jumped at.’ 

Mr. Gardner has now shown me a 
vase in the British Museum on which 
he has just discovered three marks, 
plainly representing the éoxaupéva, be- 
hind a leaper in the act of alighting. 
See cut opposite. 

? Mr. Gardner refers to this vase as 
giving the attitudes of the athletes in 
action. But if the leap was taken 
standing, surely the leaper’s feet would 
be together. And the disk-thrower 
does not ‘ frame’ like Myron’s. 
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as the figures pass). But that the spear-throwing came third 
is, I think, established not only by the passages cited from the 
scholiasts to Pindar and Sophocles, and from Eustathius, but 
also by the passage in the seventh Nemean ode, which is surely 
conclusive evidence if interpreted, as I should prefer, in a 
sense rather different from that given to it by Dr. Pinder and 
Mr. Gardner. 

The latter says: ‘The present passage only mentions one 
cause of stoppage (of the Pentathlon), the disqualification of a 








competitor, not the more usual cause, the winning of three 
events by one of the contending athletes.’ But surely it is this 
‘more usual cause’ which is referred to in the latter part of the 
passage. To disqualify a competitor for the whole Pentathlon 
because of a single mistake in one of the five contests would 
have been very unfair, and also if so severe a penalty had been 
attached to the mistake, it would hardly ever have been com- 
mitted—certainly not often enough to have been referred to as 
of familiar occurrence, which I think the frequentative aorist 
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may be taken to imply. And the whole tone of the passage 
would lead one to expect reference rather to triumph than to 
failure, to be applied perhaps literally to the athlete Sogenes, 
who had very possibly won the three first events consecutively, 
as well as metaphorically to Pindar, who indicates that having 
said the right thing he has said enough. The words in the last 
of these lines (ai@mm mpiv adi yviov éureceiv) viewed in 
connexion with the well-known Hellenie estimate of the sun’s 
heat as one of the severest trials of the athlete at Olympia, seem 
to point the same way, as well, perhaps, as the word é£éepupe, 
to which the meaning of honourable escort or safe-conduct might 
be attached. Had Pindar meant discomfiting dismissal, réwmarw 
would hardly have been the word used.? 

Of the perplexing question how the contest was regulated and 
decided, Mr. Gardner’s solution—that it was decided by drawing 
ties for a succession of single matches in the whole series of five 
contests, the odd event deciding each match—seems indisput- 
ably the best that can be offered. This, however, is not quite 
the same as to say that it is entirely satisfactory ; and his article 
hardly seems to recognise the full force of one objection. , This 
lies not merely in the length of time which would often be 
occupied by a series of sets of contests of five different kinds 
between successive competitors, but also in the extreme severity 
of such a succession of efforts. Mr. Gardner himself, when 
discussing a different point, observes, ‘ We cannot help wondering 
what sort of a throw with a spear an athlete could make after a 
bout or two of wrestling.’ But this is just what must have 
happened, on Mr. Gardner’s theory, almost inevitably at any 
period in the history of the Olympic games, quite inevitably 
(supposing more than two competitors to have entered), during 
the 59 Olympiads between the institution of the Pentathlon, 
and the assignment of more days than one to all the contests 
together. We can only fall back on the argument of the great 
powers of endurance which ten months’ training must have 
produced (since it seems not to have overtrained) in men strong 


1 To prevent misconception of my speech of my tongue as it were a 
meaning I will add that I translate bronze-headed javelin, such as saveth 
the passage (Nem. vii. 70-73) thus: from the wrestling the strong neck 
“I swear that without overstepping sweatless yet, or ever the limbs be 
the bound I have sent forth the swift plunged in the sun’s fire.’ 
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enough to stand it. If it were to be still maintained that the 
first four events were contested by all competitors, the following 
two theories (for cases where no competitor won three events) 
would be at least less extremely improbable than those which 
Mr. Gardner discusses and rejects; either that an average of 
each man’s performance in the five was struck, and the prize 
awarded accordingly, or that no prize at all was awarded. But 
there are of course serious objections to both these theories, and 
Mr. Gardner’s remains far the most probable, though not, I fear, 
attaining absolute certainty. 

It is hard to believe that any one should have doubted that to 
be an ephedros was simply to have drawn a bye, but since such 
doubt has indisputably been entertained, Mr. Gardner could not 
well omit to notice the phenomenon, 


ERNEST MYERS. 
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NOTES AND RECTIFICATIONS, PAMPHYLIAN 
INSCRIPTION. 


In a paper ‘On some Pamphylian Inscriptions,’ published in 
the first volume of the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies, p. 242, my 
principal object was to establish the value of the symbols Y and 
\\ in those inscriptions. I was able to bring many analogies 
for the value assigned to Y, viz. that of a palatal sibilant ; but 
I could find no analogy outside of the Pamphylian inscriptions 
for the interpretation of \\ as being in some cases equivalent to 
the English wu. At the time I did not notice that the Pam- 
phylian A\TO, explained as was suggested in my paper, 
afforded an exact parallel to a Naxian inscription, the interpre- 
tation given of which by Bentley was doubted by Kirchhoff, 
Griech. Alph. p. 73, solely because it was so singular. In the 
Naxian inscription the form [T]O AFYTO is given by Bentley 
as equivalent in meaning and scansion to the Attic radvTod; in 
other words aFurod is a dissyllable. The Pamphylian form 
exactly confirms this interpretation; as I had argued that 
A\UTO must be rendered by the English letters awuto and 
that it was a dissyllable. The two forms, therefore, each in 
itself somewhat singular and open to suspicion, when taken 
together make the interpretation quite certain.! 

The rest of the paper alluded to was devoted to the long 
inscription from Sillyon. Several of the interpretations pro- 
posed for difficult words were only desperate remedies; and 
especially the explanation of the first line, taking the adjective 
iepos in a sense not only unexampled but quite contrary to 

1 The foregoing note was sent tothe Professor Jebb in the same journal, 


Editor to be appended to the paper inp. 59, has referred to the Naxian in- 
Vol. I. but reached him too late. scription. 
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analogy, cannot possibly be maintained. Its only justificatién 
was that the inscription seemed to begin with the first line of 
the published copy: but it is quite possible, and I think much 
more probable, that the inscription is continued on this stone, 
and that the beginning must be sought either on another stone 
or on another face of the same stone. I had hoped that an 
actual examination of the stone might reveal more; but a 
letter from Colonel Wilson has destroyed that hope. In 
January Colonel Wilson, during a brief visit to Assarkeui, took 
the trouble to prove on the stone the reading of several lines, 
the meaning of which was specially dark. His examination 
confirmed the accuracy of Hirschfeld’s transcript in most cases, 
but occasionally he gives important corrections. In line 20 oc- 
curs the form ZENOZAI. Kirchhoff’s emendation, ZENOAAI 
i.e. yévwvTat, Was given in my paper, and Colonel Wilson in- 
forms me that the stone has A not Z. In line 15, I had to 
express doubt as to the reading AZ\\TY, and I was glad to 
find that Colonel Wilson gives the reading AZWPY. This of 
itself confirms the proposed interpretation of \: it is hardly 
necessary to remark that at the beginning of a word a \(\ or a F 
before P is exactly what one might expect; though I cannot 
guess a word that would suit the place. In line 6 Colonel 
Wilson marks the loss of a letter SABA: TI. In line 3 he puts 
a mark of interrogation at the B in EBAY. In line 2 he 
reads IA for \A. 

The following extract from Colonel Wilson’s letter is also of 
interest. ‘The inscription is on the right jamb of the entrance 
to a building which was either converted into a church or 
built as one; I rather think the former, but the brushwood 
is thick, and I had no time to make a proper examination. The 
jamb is formed of one stone which appeared to me to be in situ 
and not to have been taken from an older building. The square 
shown at the foot of your lithograph is a hole cut in the face of 
the jamb to receive a beam for roughly closing the entrance. 
The hole has been cut long after the building ceased to be a 
church. The inscription ran right across the face of the jamb, 
but on the outer side the surface has scaled off and many of the 
letters are lost. Some of the letters have disappeared since the 
copy from which the lithograph is taken was made. The 
inscription consisted of thirty-six lines, and the letters are }” 
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high. The letters are well cut, but the stone is not good. 
The commencement of the lines is given as a rule in the 
lithograph. There are several Hellenic remains at Assarkeui, 
and it looks a good site for digging.’ 

Until more Pamphylian inscriptions have been found at 
Assarkeui or elsewhere, I fear this one will defy all attempt 
to translate it. From its situation, however, it is perhaps safe 
to conclude that it was a religious document, describing the 
order of rites in the worship of Apollo Pythios; it is not im- 
probable that the stone was one of the doorposts in a building 
consecrated to the god, and that the inscription began on the 
other jamb. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
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CORRIGENDA: INSCRIPTIONS ON TWO VASES. 


A REMARKABLE instance of the injury that may be done by 
the so-called restoration of broken or marred works of art is 
afforded in the case of two Greek vases in the British Museum 
which have lately been cleaned. It is obvious that the chances 
are very much against the probability of a vase arriving in an 
entire state at its final place of deposit in a museum or 
collection ; and that it is to the advantage of an unscrupulous 
dealer to hide, as far as possible, all traces of fracture or restora- 
tion: unfortunately, therefore, it is too commonly the case that 
a vase while undergoing repairs is treated with a wash of 
modern paint which, while it hides the fractures, dulls the 
glaze and mars the fresh metallic gleam, the peculiar charm of 
-Greek pottery: frequently also the imagination of the modern 
artist is drawn upon in supplying missing details of the design, 
with the effect, at any rate, of misleading the student; and 
sometimes, as in the case of both the vases to which I refer, 
of completely obliterating important inscriptions. The most 
mischievous error of all is when a part of one vase is used to 
supply a missing portion of another : a vase which I have lately 
seen taken to pieces, was found to be made up from fragments 
of no less than three different vases. Restoration of this kind 
necessarily involves a certain amount of hacking the materials 
into shape, whereby portions of the original design are 
irretrievably ruined. 

Some of the vases of the British Museum have been lately 
cleaned, by Mr. Ready, with excellent results; I have selected 
the two which show the most important alterations. 

1. A kylix from Vulci in the finest style, engraved, Monwmenti 
Ined. dell. Inst. vol. v. pl. xlix., published by Braun in the Annali, 
1853, pp. 103-113: Catalogue of Vases in British Museum, 
No. 811*. It represents a banquet of the gods, probably at 
the marriage festivities of Peleus and Thetis. Five gods are 
there, each with his special lady at the foot of his couch, 
while Komos and Ganymede wait on their respective lords. 

H, 8.— VOL. II. Q 
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Besides several unimportant details, the following changes are 
worthy of notice :— 

In the interior scene, instead of the fragment EPPE®A we 
have the whole name @EPPE®ATTA, a form of the name 
of Persephone which we meet elsewhere (see for similar 
forms Ar. Zhesm. 287, Ran. 671, &c., and Forster, Der Raub 
der Persephone, p. 278). 

On the exterior, the names APIAANE, KQMO now 
appear complete, and that of AM®ITPITH has regained 
its seven missing letters; [FTAJNWMEAE9 recovers an N 
and Y, the first two letters being still wanting. The name 
of Dionysos terminates in an ordinary 4, instead of the 4 
which is assigned to it in the Monumenti. The top of Zeus’ 
sceptre, and the face of Komos as given there, are both the 
work of the restorer. On the table of Plouton a flower or 
fruit is now visible. 

2. A stamnos from Chiusi, representing Silenos, captured in 
‘the rose gardens, led bound into the presence of Midas: this is 
published by Emil Braun in the Annali of the Roman Institute 
for 1844, pp. 200-213, and engraved ibid., Zav.d’Agg. HW. This 
engraving shows no trace whatever of an inscription, neither 
does Dr. Braun mention any; there were however visible 
before cleaning, the names of MIAAY and ZIAENOZ, both 
placed above the head of Silenos. Since the vase was freed of 
its modern coating, the following inscriptions have appeared : 
above the head of Midas his own name MIAAZ: above the 
head of the female attendant who stands behind him, EYPSYITA, 
Eur[o]pa? and above the head of the servant who holds the 
eord by which Silenos is bound, the fragment KNAAOZ: the 
cord itself is also now visible. 

Whether this last inscription is part of the name of the 
figure over whom it is placed, or whether it is merely part 
of the word KAAQS, seems doubtful ; if the latter is the case, 
we have some sort of explanation for the peculiar repetition of 
the name Midas. The name standing over that of Silenos would 
then simply form part of a sentence of a form common enough 
on vases: Midas xados, which might refer either to the king 
himself or to some existing personage whom the inscriber had 
in view. CrciL SMITH. 
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THE RAM IN AEGINETAN SCULPTURE. 


PaAUSANIAS (x. 17, 6) seeks to convey a definite notion of the 
rams in Sardinia by saying that they had the form which an 
Aeginetan sculptor would give a wild ram, except for a shaggi- 
ness on the breast which was too thick for Aeginetan art. The 
spareness of form implied here, and still more distinctly in the 
extraordinary swiftness which he ascribes to these rams, seems 
to agree very well with what remains of the sculpture of Aegina ; 
and in calling attention to this circumstance (Greek Sculpture, 
p. 187) I supposed that Pausanias had in his mind only the 
general characteristic of the Aegina school, to which he refers on 
other occasions. But it occurs to me now that he may have 
been thinking specially of Onatas and the statue of Hermes 
Kriophoros, which he had seen at Olympia and described (v. 27, 8). 
Onatas receives great praise from Pausanias (v. 25, 7), and no 
doubt was to him a representative of the school of Aegina. 


A. S. Murray. 
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To the Editor of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 


RIsEHOLME, LINCOLN, 
May 9th, 1881. 


Sir,—The article in your Journal by Mr. Roberts ‘On the 
Oracle Inscriptions discovered at Dodona’ (recently published 
at Paris in the magnificent work of Constantin Carapanos, 
entitled Dodone et ses ruines), has been read by me with great 
gratification, and has awakened in my mind some deljghtful 
reminiscences. May I be permitted to communicate them ? 

Fifty years ago, when at Naples, and preparing for a journey 
to Greece, I had the pleasure of friendly intercourse with Sir 
William Gell, who at that time had done more than any one in 
Europe for the elucidation of the geography and topography of 
Greece, except perhaps Mr. Dodwell and Colonel Leake. In 
one of our conversations at that time Sir William Gell said to 
me, ‘One of the most interesting and difficult questions in 
Greek geography is, ‘Where was Dodona?” When you go to 
Greece, mind and try to find it out.’ 

Colonel Leake, in his admirable work on Northern Greece, 
published in 1835 (vol. iv. pp. 168—200, where is a long essay 
on the subject), writes in despair upon it as follows: ‘Un- 
fortunately nothing more than an opinion can be pronounced 
upon it. Dodona is now the only Greek city of any celebrity 
the situation of which is not exactly known.’ Colonel Leake 
thought that Dodona might have been at Kastritza, at the 
southern end of the lake of Jannina, and that its temple might 
have been in the fortress of Jannina itself. 

That a place so distinguished in ancient history for its famous 
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oracle should have been utterly lost was marvellous. And in 
visiting Greece in 1832 I endeavoured to do what I could to 
solve the problem and unravel the mystery. 

The following was the result. When at Jannina in 1832 I 
made an excursion on September 12th in a south-westerly 
direction, and visited some ruins at about seven miles’ distance 
from that town, at a place called Dramisus. The account of 
my researches on that occasion was published by me not long 
afterwards in my work on Greece (Greece, pictorial, descriptive, 
and historical) long since out of print; and as it can hardly be 
known to your readers, I venture to make an extract from it 
on this question. 

You will see that reasons are there given for a prophecy that 
Dodona would be found at Dramisus. You may guess my 
delight at hearing that this prediction has now been fully 
verified by the discovery of the ancient inscriptions mentioned 
in your article, which show beyond all doubt that the ruins at 
Dramisus are the remains of DoDONA. 

Let me now subjoin the description as it stands in my work 
on Greece, printed in 1839 (p. 247, first edition published by 
Mr. Orr, and p. 324 in later editions published by Mr. Murray). 

I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
C. LINCOLN. 


ON THE SITE OF DODONA, 


To ascertain the site of Dopona would seem now to require.a response from 
the oracle itself. The former dwelling of the spirit which once guided half the 
world is lost. For many generations kings, generals, and statesmen came from 
the extreme coasts of Greece, from all the countries stretching between Amphi- 
polis on the east, and Apollonia on the west, and from the shores of Asia and 
Italy, to consult the oracle; but now none can point to its place. Still even the 
uncertainty of its site is not without interest, and we do not believe that the 
search for it is hopeless. There must be something peculiar and distinct in the 
remains of so remarkable a place. The ruins of a large capital are easily dis- 
tinguished from those of a dependent city ; the ruins of a city, again, from those 
of a mere fortress; but the ruins of an oracular city will have something very 
different from both. 

What has perplexed the investigation of this question is, as it appears to us, 
not the paucity of identifying data, but their multitude and variety. There 
are so many and conflicting conditions to be satisfied that it is impossible to 
satisfy them all. A lake ; a high mountain; a hundred springs; a miraculous 
fountain which extinguishes lights and then rekindles them ; a forest of oaks and 
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beeches ; a wide plain of excellent pasturage ; these characteristics are all put 
together as in the hue-and-cry description of a military deserter; these are the 
attributes and features by which Dodona is first to be recognised, and then 
brought back to the post which it has deserted in the maps of Greece. 

But has not this varied description been sketched without due discrimination ? 
Regarding Dodona asa city only and not as a country, we believe that it was 
the most remarkable in this district ; indeed it was the only one of any con- 
sideration within a circuit of many miles. Its importance also, from its sacred 
character, is not to be neglected. Now, supposing a traveller in this part of 
Greece, but not in the immediate neighbourhood of the oracle itself, to have met 
with a phosphoric fountain, for instance, which he found to extinguish and then 
to ignite any inflammable substance, if he were asked on his return home, ‘ Where 
this spring was to be found ?’ what answer would he have made but this-—‘ He 
had seen it near Dodona,.’ And thus a cluster of wonders would soon group 
themselves about that place, as the best and almost the only point for their 
adhesion and support; and so these phenomena, though really detached, but 
connected with it by association, would soon be assumed to be the features of the 
oracle itself, 

But Dodona was not a city merely: it was, we believe, a cowntry also. Its 
dimensions may be presumed to have been of sufficient extent to comprise within 
their general range all those characteristic features which are now crowded into 
the immediate neighbourhood, and almost into the sacred precincts of the 
oracular shrine. 

It has been alleged, that because some authors place Dodona in Molossia and 
others in Thesprotia, it must therefore have been upon the borders of both. But 
this inference must be received with certain limitations. In earlier times Dodona 
was in Thesprotia; in later ages it was in Molossia ; simply because the greater 
part of Thesprotia itself became Molossian by the southward encroachments of 
the latter power, which, in the Peloponnesian war, reached nearly to the shores 
of the Ambracian Gulf. 

Again, in that important datum for determining the position of Dodona, namely, 
its distance of four days’ journey from Buthrotum, at the mouth of the modern 
Delvino, and of two from Ambracia, the present Arta, it must be remembered 
that the latter journey would be with, and the former against, the grain of the 
hard mountain ranges which stretch from north to south between the Pindus and 
the Ionian Sea. 

These considerations are suggested by the sight of an ancient city, whose ruins 
have deservedly attracted much attention. In our way towards them, we proceed 
from Jannina in a south-westerly direction, and in an hour’s time from that place 
pass by the village of Grapsista on our left, then turn to the right up a mountain 
pass, whence we descend, having a church called Ecclesia Bodista on the left, 
into an extensive plain, which lies below the eastern slopes of Mount Olitza, The 
ruins, which are situated in the middle of this plain, are about eleven miles to 
the south-west of Jannina. They are known by the name of the Kastro, or ancient 
citadel, of Dramisus. 

The first thing which strikes the spectator in looking at these remains, is their 
situation. They stand in a plain. The selection of such a spot shows a re- 


markable confidence in the inherent resources of the city; for if there is one 
particular attribute of an ordinary Hellenic town, it is this—that its citadel is 
placed upon a hill. A Greek city was always full of suspicions ; the exception 
furnished by the example of Nicopolis, a Roman Greek city, which is placed in 
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the middle of the plain, is an argument in favour of’ this general rule. These 
ruins, which we are now viewing, /are exclusively Greek, and ina similar situation; 
and that, too, in the heart of one of the most mountainous districts of Greece. 
There was no want of localities admirably suited for the erection of a fortress 
upon them, in a country where there are pointed hills shooting up their 
heads on every side, vying, as it were, with one another to be encircled with 
the mural crown of an Hellenic city. The choice, therefore, of a level site in 
such a region as this, was, we conceive, made deliberately, and for some especial 
reason, 

This peculiarity is made more remarkable by the smallness of the city itself. 
The strength of its population could never have compensated for the weakness of 
its position. The whole circuit of the walls of its upper and lower divisions does 
not amount to two English miles. The consideration of these two facts, 
the lowness of the situation and the small extent of the city, seem conclusive 
objections against the opinion which has ascribed these ruins to Passaron, the 
metropolitan seat of the house of Pyrrhus. But though the place which we are 
now viewing could have possessed no military power, still, in a social respect, it 
seems to have been of considerable importance. Attached to the acropolis, on the 
south-east, is the shell of a magnificent theatre, one of the largest now existing in 
Greece. It is scooped in the declivity of the hill, with a southern aspect. Now 
the existence of a theatre at all, especially in this district, is a very singular 
circumstance ; but the existence of so grand a theatre in so insignificant a place 
is without a parallel in the whole of Greece. 

Proceeding eastward from the theatre, we observe another object, very unusual 
in the remains of Epirot cities. On the north of the theatre, between it and the 
gate of the lower city, are vestiges of two temples ; of the most distant of the two, 
fourteen columns, or at least the fragments of them, are still standing. There 
are not, we believe, fourteen other columns remaining together in the whole of 
Epirus. 

Considering these circumstances, and the inferences to be deduced from them, 
we feel disposed to inquire whether, when contemplating these ruins, we are 
not treading the soil once hallowed by the presence of Dodona? Does not this 
supposition explain the peculiarities above noticed ? The oracular city needed no 
extrinsic defence of a strong natural position ; it was protected by its own 
sanctity. Being situated in a plain, it was easy of access for the inquirers who 
came to it from every side. Hence, too, we may account for the disproportion 
between the city and the buildings with which it was adorned. The theatre was 
not designed for the entertainment of citizens only ; it served as an attraction for 
strangers, and provided gratification for those who were brought there by the 
celebrity of the oracie. Whether the temples of which we have spoken were 
connected with the worship of the Dodonaean Jupiter, and whether they were 
contained in a Temenos, or sacred enclosure, in which the theatre probably stood, 
as was the case with that at Epidaurus, will be better determined by those who 
may be enabled to make excavations among the ruins, 

For the reasons adduced above, it is not wonderful that we do not discover here 
all the natural phenomena usually associated with Dodona, In order to reconcile 
the modern picture with the ancient original, the other features of Dodona must 
be collected by the topographer from various places in the neighbourhood, as the 
limbs of his son, scattered about the country, were by Aeetes. We may be 
compelled to go eight miles to Janrina for the Dodonaean lake ; its phosphoric 
spring may perhaps be found near the sulphuric mines worked by Ali Pasha, near 
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Djerovini ; the mountain of Tomarus will be represented by Olitzka, with its 
hundred sources in its glens, and this fertile plain at its roots. 

Another vestige of the oracle deserves notice. There are records of a Bishop of 
Dodona existing in the fifth century, and the name which the place bears in the 
Imperial documents of that period, is Bonditza. This appellation is perhaps to 
be recognized in that of the small church of Bodista, which we passed, as above 
noticed, at a short distance from this spot. It seems worth an inquiry whether 
the same name, in an abbreviated form, is not preserved in the compound Xero 
Boutza, a village a little to the north west of these ruins, 


This conjecture, made in 1832, has now been verified 
by the discovery of the ancient inscriptions found among the 


ruins here described. 


C, i 











BYZANTINE SATIRE. 


IT must sometimes have occurred to readers of Byzantine 
literature, after they have perused a number of the occasionally 
valuable, but almost always dreary, works of which it is composed 
—lifeless chronicles,. polemical and other theology, inflated 
panegyrics, and grammatical treatises—to ask the question, 
whether this was really all; whether a quick-witted and intelligent 
people, such as we know the inhabitants of Constantinople at 
certain periods to have been, were contented to subsist entirely 
on such dry mental food. No doubt, religious controversy often 
ran high, and this, when it fills men’s thoughts, is apt to supply 
the place of intellectual interests ; but such discussions did not 
last for ever, and could not have occupied the minds of the whole 
of the educated population. A certain source of relief was 
provided in the numerous poems, songs, and romances in the 
popular language—some of native growth and dealing with 
subjects of local or traditional interest, some imitated from the 
romances of Western Europe—which have been brought to light 
by the industry of such men as MM. Sathas and Legrand at 
Paris, Prof. Lambros of Athens, and the late Dr. W. Wagner 
of Hamburg. But even these do not furnish that element of 
liveliness, which we should expect to manifest itself in some 
shape or other in a great centre of activity. 

Now the form of literature which is most liable to be generated 
by circumstances such as these is satire. Repression, whether 
in the character of political despotism or of literary mannerism, 

H. S.— VOL. II. R 
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—and both these existed in the Byzantine Empire—has the 
effect of forcing genius into side channels, and criticism, when it 
cannot be exercised openly, finds for itself indirect methods of 
expression, which are usually characterised by a tone of bitter- 
ness. ‘To some extent we see these influences at work at Rome 
in the early period of the empire; and in the great cities of the 
East, where popular feeling was less under control, the satirical 
spirit manifests itself on various occasions ; as when the Emperor 
Julian at Antioch became the subject of libellous songs, to which 
he replied by the counterblast_of the Misopogon. That the same 
thing prevailed at Constantinople is shown by a passage of Anna 
Comnena, where she says, speaking of a conspiracy among the 
courtiers against ber father, Alexius Comnenus, that they wrote 
a number of scurrilous pamphlets, and flung them into the 
emperor’s tent... The word ddpovea (i.e. famosi libelli), which 
Anna uses here, proves by its Latin origin that such compositions 
were no new thing, since it must have descended from the early 
period of the Eastern empire, when the Latin language was in 
vogue. But, beyond this, we have ample evidence of a regular 
satirical literature having existed there. Some of these By- 
zantine satires, which have no very distinctive marks to betray 
the lateness of their date, have been printed along with Lucian’s 
works, but the majority have remained in manuscript; and 
Hase, who first drew attention to this subject, says there are 
about a dozen such in the National Library at Paris alone. 
Two of these last have now been published, and as they are 
both interesting in themselves and characteristic specimens of 
the literature to which they belong, it is the object of the 
following paper to give some account of them. 

The publication of the first of these, which is entitled 
Timarion’s Sufferings (Tysaplov, 4) wept trav Kat avtov 
maOnudrwyv), may be said to be due to a fortunate accident. 
The manuscript in which it is preserved belongs to the Vatican 
library, and when the treasures of that collection were tem- 
porarily in Paris in the early part of this century, having been 
transferred thither by the Emperor Napoleon I., M. Hase was 
employed to make a catalogue of the Greek manuscripts therein 
contained. Finding that this satire was a work of merit, he 
printed it entire in 1813, in the Notices et Hxtraits des Manu- 


1 Anna Comnena, Alexias, Book xiii. chap. i. p. 179, edit. Bonn. 
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scrits (Vol. ix. Pt. 2, pp. 125 foll.), together with a Latin 
translation, illustrative notes, and a long and learned preface, 
in which he discusses the origin and character of this class of 
writings. At the same time he drew attention to a similar 
satire of some importance, that of the Sojourn of Mazaris in 
Hades (Emdnpia Mdfaps év d8ov), as existing in manuscript in 
the Paris library, and of this he gave an analysis, accompanied 
by historical and other comments, though he did not publish it. 
Eighteen years later it was printed by Boissonade in the third 
volume of his Anecdota Graeca. Both these works were sub- 
sequently republished in 1860 from the texts of Hase and 
Boissonade, with a German translation by Dr. Ellissen of 
Gottingen, in the fourth volume of his Analekten der mittel- und 
neugriechischen Literatur, and the notes which that accomplished 
student of Byzantine history and literature has added are of the 
utmost value. It is from these authorities that my know!edge 
of the subject is for the most part derived. 

The dates of these compositions can be approximately 
determined by internal evidence. That of ‘Timarion’ is some 
time in the first half of the twelfth century, for that character 
—and there can be little doubt that by Timarion the anonymous 
writer meant himself—speaks of Theodore of Smyrna as having 
been his teacher, and that rhetorician flourished in the reign of 
Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118) ; while on the other hand the 
dignitary for whom he expresses the highest admiration in this 
piece, and who was probably his patron, Michael Palaeologus, 
occupied important positions under Jobn Comnenus (1118-1143) 
and Manuel (1143-1180). This was a period of considerable 
literary activity, for it produced, among others, the historians 
Zonaras and Cinnamus, the grammarian Tzetzes, and the 
commentator Eustathius. The author appears, from what he 
says of Timarion, to have been a native of Cappadocia, and by 
profession a philosopher, that is, probably, some kind of student 
and teacher. On the other hand, ‘Mazaris’ was composed 
nearly three centuries later, during the latter half of the long 
reign of Manuel Palaeologus II. (1391-1425), for reference is 
made in it to the visit of that emperor to western Europe with 
the object of obtaining aid against the Turks, from which he 
returned in 1402, as an event of recent occurrence, and the 
defeat of Sultan Bajazet by Timour at Angora, which happened 
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in the same year, is also alluded to. The author of this satire 
must have been an inhabitant of Constantinople from his intimate 
acquaintance with the gossip and scandal of the court, and if he 
speaks in his own name, he would seem to have been a courtier 
himself. The severity with which he handles the monks, proves 
that he was not an ecclesiastic. It will be seen that the two 
periods to which these compositions refer were times of con- 
siderable interest ; for the former was the era of the Crusades, 
when the Byzantine empire was still vigorous, while the latter 
saw that empire in the last stage of decrepitude, though struggling 
against its impending fate. 

The subject of both pieces is the same, a narrative of a visit 
to the infernal regions. From Homer’s time onward this idea, 
exciting as it is to the imagination, had been a favourite one in 
Greek literature, and the descents of Heracles, Orpheus, Theseus, 
and Ulysses provided the material for fanciful speculation and 
for poetic treatment. As long as the belief in the old gods 
remained, a certain feeling of awe clung to the subject, though 
even apart from scepticism it was easily turned into ridicule, as 
we see from the way in which it is handled in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes. But by the Byzantine writers it was employed as 
a means of expressing an opinion, favourable or unfavourable as 
the case might be, of persons either still living or lately dead, 
and of introducing allusions and anecdotes which might amuse 
the reading public. In Timarion also, and probably in Mazaris, 
the person is not supposed to descend alive into Hades, as is the 
case with Dante and with the heroes of Greek romance, but the 
soul is for the time separated from the body, and is only reunited 
to it by some supernatural means. But though these two 
compositions correspond to one another in these respects, in most 
points there is a strong contrast between them. In the first 
place, their form is somewhat different, for while Timarion is a 
dialogue, Mazaris is rather a narrative, for a supposed audience 
is addressed as @ twapovtes ; but this difference exists in appear- 
ance rather than in reality, for in the former the interlocutor is 
only introduced to ask leading questions so as to facilitate the 
telling of the story ; while on the other hand the narrative of 
Mazaris is to a great extent taken up with the report of conver- 
sations. A much more marked contrast is found in their 
contents and the mode of handling the subject. For whereas 
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in Timarion the primary object is to amuse, so that the story is 
worked out in considerable detail, and the satire is kept in the 
background, and is gentle and good-humoured in its criticisms ; 
in Mazaris the occurrences that are mentioned are few, and the 
dialogue is the more prominent feature; and the satirical element 
prevails throughout, usually taking the form of malevolent 
detraction, mixed with violent and scurrilous invective. 

The classical author whose compositions served as a model to 
these mediaeval satirists was Lucian. This clever writer, the 
Swift or Voltaire of the second century of our era, exercised 
great influence over the Byzantines, and was both read and 
imitated by them. His popularity at any period is not difficult 
to account for, owing to the eminent readableness of his works ; for 
his style is clear and easy, the subjects that he treats of are very 
numerous, his sketches of men and manners are singularly 
graphic, the form of his compositions is varied, being sometimes 
dialogue and at others narrative, and his satire is a mixture of 
light wit and rasping sarcasm. In this way he never fails to 
amuse. But inthe Eastern empire there were additional causes 
for his popularity. Besides the tendency to satirical writing 
which we have noticed as being prevalent under that dominion, 
and which naturally suggested the study of so great a master of 
that art, religious feeling also contributed to the same result. 
For some of the vices that Lucian attacks, such as pride, avarice 
and hypocrisy, are amongst the things with which religion is 
constantly at war; and at the same time Christian teachers 
were amused at his ridicule of the heathen gods and ancient 
systems of philosophy, which were their own antagonists, while 
they failed to perceive that this weapon might be turned, as he 
had occasionally turned it, against themselves; in fact, that 
scepticism such as his struck at the root of all religion and all 
absolute truth. Accordingly, they were tempted to imitate 
him, and some of them in different centuries succeeded so far 
that their compositions were for a time mistaken for his. But 
his wit was his own, and could not be reproduced; what they 
inherited was his form and method, which served as a vehicle 
for satires on the society, and occasionally on the events and 
characters, of their own times. 

The satires of Lucian which touch on the subject of the future 
state are— 
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(1) The Dialogt Mortuorum: these thirty short pieces are 
mainly devoted to ridiculing the follies and superstitions of 
mankind, by means of imaginary conversations between mytho- 
logical or historical personages in the lower world ; indirectly 
also they are intended to expose the inconsistencies in men’s 
ideas about a life after death. 

(2) The Cataplus sive Tyrannus: this is also a dialogue, and 
describes a multitude of souls crossing in Charon’s boat, which 
Megapenthes, the rich tyrant, wishes to avoid doing, in order 
that he may enjoy the pleasures of life a little longer ; with his 
unwillingness is contrasted the eagerness of a cobbler, Micyllus, 
to make the passage, and when they are brought before Rhada- 
manthys for trial, they are appointed to happiness and suffering 
inversely to what they had experienced in the world above. It 
is a sort of heathen version of Dives and Lazarus. 

(3) The De Luctu : in this satire Lucian ridicules the funeral 
customs of various peoples, and those of the Greeks in particular, 
and introduces a youth lately dead as returning to life in order 
to reproach his parents for insulting him by this mockery, when 
he was so much better off than they were. Short though it is, 
it contains the most detailed account that the satirist has given 
of the beliefs on the subject of death which he attributes to his 
countrymen. 

(4) The second book of the Vera Historia. This work, which 
is a romance composed of all sorts of extravagances and impossi- 
bilities—a narrative which might be compared to Sindbad the 
Sailor, or Gulliver’s Travels, or one of Jules Verne’s Tales—in 
one part describes a visit to the Islands of the Blessed, where 
the city they inhabit bears in many points a strange resemblance 
to the New Jerusalem of the book of Revelation, though the 
life described shows Lucian at his worst. Afterwards the 
adventurers reach another island, which contains the place of 
punishment. 

The state of the dead whic» the satirist describes is the 
Homeric Inferno, amplified by some further details, and by the 
addition of some personages, like Charon, who belong to the 
later mythology. Lucian, in fact, in the treatise De Luctu, 
himself attributes the views of the Greeks on this subject to 
Homer and Hesiod as their authors.!| The conception of Hades 


1 De Luctu, ii. 
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is that of a dark region underground, surrounded by great rivers, 
of which pieces of water the Acherusian lake is the largest, 
and cannot be crossed without the ferryman. At the descent of 
the pit dwell Aeacus and Cerberus, and within, the asphodel 
meadow is entered, in which is the water of Lethe. From this, 
according to the judgment of Minos and Rhadamanthys, the 
good are sent to the Elysian plain, the bad to the place of 
torment, while the large class of those intermediate between the 
two continue to wander in the meadow, and are fed by the 
libations and other offerings made on their tombs, so that those 
who receive none of these starve. This conception is modified 
by Lucian in different parts of his writings, according, it would 
seem, as suited the purpose of his satire at the time. The idea 
of punishment has generally much greater stress laid upon it 
than that of reward; in one place the Seven Wise Men alone are 
spoken of as free from sorrow,! and in another the inhabitants of 
Hades are said to lie all alike beneath the same darkness, in no 
wise differing the one from the other.” 

The dialogue, however, which is most closely imitated in 
Timarion and Mazaris, is the Necyomanteia, and this is probably 
the work not of Lucian himself, but of an early imitator. In 
this, Philonides, an acquaintance of the cynic Menippus, who is 
a favourite character with Lucian, meets that philosopher 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat and a lion’s skin, and carrying 
a lyre, which objects prove to be emblems of a pilgrimage to the 
infernal regions, assumed by him in imitation of Ulysses, Heracles 
and Orpheus. To his friend’s salutation and inquiries concerning 
his absence he replies in the first words of the Hecuba— 


Kw vexpov KevOwava Kal oxdtov TUaS 

Aton, iv’ ddns yopis Sxiotar Oeav— 
and, when further interrogated, he continues to reply by 
quotations from Euripides and Homer, in whose company he 
says he has lately been, so that their verses come unbidden to 
his lips. On the same principle, apparently, he swears by 
Cerberus. He in turn inquires about those whom he had left 
above ground, and when he is told that they are pursuing their 
usual occupations of plunder, perjury and usury, he compas- 
sionates them because of the decree that had lately been passed 


1 Dialogi Mortuorum, xx. 4. 9 Thid. xv, 2. 
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in Hades concerning rich men. What this was, he is at first 
unwilling to divulge, lest he should render himself liable to 
indictment for impiety in the court of Rhadamanthys, but 
ultimately he agrees to do so on promise of silence. First, 
however, Philonides requests that he should explain his reasons 
for visiting the lower regions, and relate who acted as his guide, 
and what he saw and heard. His reason, he replies, was to 
obtain relief from scepticism, since he had failed to meet with 
any satisfaction in this matter in the world above. He then 
describes his early difficulties—how in his youth he had learnt 
to believe in the history of the gods and goddesses with all their 
crimes and misdemeanours ; and when at a later period he found 
these things to be strictly forbidden by the laws, he was in 
perplexity how to reconcile religion and morality. Thereupon 
he betook himself to philosophy, but in doing so perceived that 
he had got from the frying-pan (or, as the Greek proverb has it, 
from the smoke) into the fire, because each school maintained 
different tenets, and, what was worse, they brought forward from 
their different points of view such irrefragable arguments to 
prove directly contrary propositions that he was bewildered. 
Persons who have seen the inhabitants of south-eastern Europe 
at the present day express dissent by throwing back the head, as 
the Greeks and Romans used to do, instead of shaking it, as 
we do, will appreciate his description of his state of mind at this 
time ; for he says that he was in the condition of a drowsy man, 
one minute nodding his head forward (ézivevwv), and the next 
throwing it back again (avavevwv). Besides this, he found the 
lives of the philosophers quite at variance with their tenets. 
Disappointed here, he bethought him of applying to the 
Chaldaean magi, who were said to be able by means of 
incantations to conduct living persons into Hades and back 
again, in order that he might communicate with the shade of 
Teiresias, and learn from him what was the best and most 
reasonable life to lead. One of these, called Mithrobarzanes, 
dresses him up with the emblems already mentioned, in order 
that he might be mistaken for one of the personages who had 
already made the journey, and then conducting him to a spot 
near the Euphrates, causes the ground to open and form a chasm 
by which they enter. After passing the usual objects of the 
Greek Inferno, they come to the place where Minos was judging 
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the souls, witness being borne against them in an ingenious 
manner by the shadows they had cast during their lifetime. 
This gives an opportunity for drawing the contrast, which is so 
familiar in Lucian, between the greatness of princes in the world 
above and their contemptible position after death. They then 
arrive at the place of punishment, where terrible tortures are 
being inflicted, and finally reach the Acherusian plain, where 
the rest of the dead are assembled, all ghastly, and hardly 
distinguishable from one another; the moral being that life is 
an empty pageant, and the gifts on which men pride themselves 
an unreality. At last Philonides recalls him to the decree which 
he had mentioned concerning rich men; this was to the effect 
that after death their bodies should be punished like those of 
other criminals, but their souls should be sent up to earth again, 
to inhabit the bodies of asses, and to be driven by the poor. 
This was proposed by Kpavi@y SKeretiwvos Nexvoteds, puvdjs 
"AX Bartides, and was voted in the assembly of the dead. 
After this Menippus meets Teiresias, and asks him the question 
for the sake of which he had descended; and receives the 
characteristic answer, that the best rule of conduct is to enjoy 
oneself, to cultivate a jesting spirit, and not to be anxious or 
earnest about anything. Menippus returns to the upper world 
by the cave of Trophonius. 

Having thus noticed the conditions under which the Byzantine 
satires were produced, let us turn to the first of those which we 
propose to examine, viz.— 


TIMARION’S SUFFERINGS. 


The age of the Comneni, to which the story of these belongs, 
was a period at once of decline and of revival to the Byzantine 
empire. From the beginning of the eighth century, when Leo 
the Isaurian by his reforms infused new life into the declining 
state, until the commencement of the eleventh century, that 
power was the strongest in Europe; and no other monarchical 
government in history can show so long a succession of able 
administrators as is found, first in the line of the Iconoclast 
emperors, and afterwards in the Macedonian dynasty. Its 
greatness in war is shown by its having beaten back and 
ultimately outlived the power of the Saracens, who would 
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otherwise have overrun the whole of Europe ; and on the other 
side by its having kept at bay for three hundred years, and at 
last destroyed, the great Bulgarian monarchy. Its material 
prosperity appears in the immense weight of taxation it was 
able to endure, and was in great measure the result of the 
commerce of the mercantile marine, which had in its hands the 
whole of the carrying trade between Asia and Western Europe. 
And in respect of civilization its high position is shown by the 
attention paid to education, by the regular administration of 
justice, and especially by the steady maintenance of the legal 
standard of the coinage. But in the eleventh century symptoms 
of decline appeared, and developed themselves with great rapidity. 
This was owing partly to political, and partly to social causes. 
During the three previous centuries the government had tended 
to become more and more a pure despotism, and the evils arising 
from the complete centralization of the system were only kept in 
check by the admirable organization of the public service, officials 
being regularly trained to conduct the various departments of 
the state ; but now this system was broken down in consequence 
of these offices being entrusted to eunuchs of the imperial 
household, the object being to diminish the chance of rebellion 
by placing the government in the hands of men who could not 
found a dynasty. At the same time the accumulation of 
property in the hands of a few great landholders, whose farms 
were cultivated by serfs or slaves, almost extirpated the middle 
class of small farmers, and thus diminished the number of those 
who were willing to defend their liberties against invaders. A 
single false step revealed the weakness that had thus been 
introduced into the whole body politic. At the time when 
the Seljouk Turks first made their appearance on the eastern 
frontier of the empire, Constantine IX. (A.D. 1045) destroyed 
the Armenian kingdom of the Bagratidae which had long 
guaranteed its safety, and thereby laid his dominions open to 
the invaders; and the consequence was that within fifty years 
the Seljouks had occupied all the inland part of Asia Minor, 
and had established their capital at Nicaea, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. With the accession of 
Alexius Comnenus a revival commenced, for the first Crusade, 
which coincided with his reign, beat back the Seljouks, who 
thenceforward fixed their capital at Iconium, on the south-eastern 
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frontier of Asia Minor; and Alexius himself, and his two 
immediate successors, John and Manuel Comnenus, whose long 
reigns extended over an entire century, were all distinguished 
by personal courage and skill in war, by literary culture, and by 
sagacity in politics, and were thus well qualified to impart fresh 
vigour to the state. But the prevailing evils were incurable ; the 
public service had become disorganised, the military spirit of the 
nobles was impaired by luxury, and the trading privileges which 
had been conceded to the Venetians and other commercial states 
of the west, prepared the way for the decline of Greek commerce. 
Everything depended on the existing sovereign, and it was in 
the power of one bad emperor, like Andronicus Comnenus, 
the last of his dynasty, to ruin all. It is one source of the 
interest of the present satire, that it gives us some idea of the 
state of the empire and of the condition of society at that 
time. 

The story commences, like that of the Necyomanteia, by the 
narrator, Timarion, being met on his return to Constantinople 
after a lengthened absence by a friend, Cydion, who inquires the 
reason of his delaying his return. As Cydion addresses him with 
quotations from Homer, Timarion replies by passages from that 
poet and Euripides, giving as his reason for so doing, not the 
same explanation which Menippus gave, namely that he had been 
in the company of the poets, but his desire to commence his 
subject in a dignified manner, suitably to its tragic character. 
However, when he is once started, he puts aside pedantry, and 
gives a straightforward account of his journey. His object was 
to visit Thessalonica for the festival of St. Demetrius, the patron 
saint of that city, which was held on the 26th of October; and 
the description he gives of the liberal hospitality which he 
received on the way thither, and of the magnificence of the 
entertainments at which he was present, gives us a high idea of 
the prosperity of the provinces of Thrace and Macedonia at this 
period, which is confirmed by what we learn from other sources. 
His interrogator, imitating Philonides in his request to Menippus, 
begs him not to hurry over the ground so fast, but to be more 
communicative about the details of his journey; and Timarion, 
thus encouraged, describes his hunting on the banks of the 
Axius, in the interval which elapsed before the commencement 
of the festival, for he hated idleness, he says, as a Jew hates 
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pork—and then proceeds to give an account of the great fair, or 
Demetria, as he calls it, which began six days before the Saint’s 
day. It may be premised that Thessalonica, which is the scene 
of this, is the Genoa of the East, for like that city it occupies 
the innermost part of a bay, and its houses rise from the water’s 
edge, and gradually ascend the hillsides towards the north. 
Like Genoa, also, it holds a singularly advantageous position 
with reference to trade with the interior of the country, Allow- 
ing for a certain amount of exaggeration, this description gives 
us a fair notion of the trade of the Eastern empire, and is 
interesting as referring to the important silk manufactures of 
Thebes and Corinth. 

‘The Demetria is a festival, like the Panathenaea at Athens, 
and the Panionia among the Milesians, and it is at the same 
time the most important fair held in Macedonia. Not only do 
the natives of the country flock together to it in great numbers, 
but multitudes also come from all lands and of every race— 
Greeks, wherever they are found, the various tribes of Mysians 
[z.c. people of Moesia] who dwell on our borders as far as the 
Ister and Scythia, Campanians and other Italians, Iberians, 
Lusitanians, and Transalpine Celts ’—this is the Byzantme way 
of describing the Bulgarians, &c., Neapolitans, Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, and French ; ‘and, to make a long story short, the shores 
of the ocean send pilgrims and suppliants to visit the martyr, so 
widely extended is his fame throughout Europe. For myself, 
being a Cappadocian from beyond the boundaries of the empire,’ 
—this country was now under the Seljouk sultans of Iconitum— 
‘and having never before been present on the occasion, but having 
only heard it described, I was anxious to get a bird’s eye view 
of the whole scene, that I might pass over nothing unnoticed. 
With this object I made my way up to a height close by the 
scene of the fair, where I sat down and surveyed everything at 
my leisure. What I saw there was a number of merchants’ 
booths, set up in parallel rows opposite one another; and these 
rows extended to a great length, and were sufficiently wide 
apart to leave a broad space in the middle, so as to give free 
passage for the stream of the people. Looking at the closeness 
of the booths to one another and the regularity of their position, 
one might take them for lines drawn lengthwise from two 
opposite points. At right angles to these, other booths were 
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set up, also forming rows, though of no great length, so that 
they resembled the tiny feet that grow outside the bodies .of 
certain reptiles. Curious indeed it was, that while in reality 
there were two rows, they presented the appearance of a single 
animal, owing to the booths being so near and so straight; for 
the lines suggested a long body, while the crossrows at the sides 
looked like the feet that supported it. I declare, when I looked 
down from the heights above on the ground plan of the fair, I 
could not help comparing it to a centipede, a very long insect 
with innumerable small feet under its belly. 

‘And if you are anxious to know what it contained, my 
inquisitive friend, as I saw it afterwards when I came down 
from the hills—well, there was every kind of material woven or 
spun by men or women, all those that come from Boeotia and 
the Peloponnese, and all that are brought in trading ships from 
Italy to Greece. Besides this, Phoenicia furnishes numerous 
articles, and Egypt, and Spain, and the pillars of Hercules, 
where the finest coverlets are manufactured. These things the 
merchants bring direct from their respective countries to old 
Macedonia and Thessalonica; but the Euxine also contributes 
to the splendour of the fair, by sending across its products to 
Constantinople, whence the cargoes are brought by numerous 
horses and mules. All this I went through and carefully 
examined afterwards when I came down; but even while I 
was still seated on the height above I was struck with wonder 
at the number and variety of the animals, and the extraordinary 
confusion of their noises which assailed my ears—horses neighing, 
oxen lowing, sheep bleating, pigs grunting, and dogs barking, 
for these also accompany their masters as a defence against 
wolves and thieves.’ 

This curious passage is followed, first, by a description of the 
nightly ceremonies of the festival of the Saint, and then bya 
detailed account of a civil and military procession during the 
day, in which the governor played a conspicuous part. This 
person, who is called ‘the Duke’ (6 Aov€), can be satisfactorily 
identified with the Michael Palaeologus already mentioned, an 
ancestor of the imperial family who ruled the Byzantine empire 
during the last two centuries of its existence, by a play on his 
name; for the writer goes out of his way to say, that the 
grandfather of the Duke in consequence of ancient speeches 
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(raXatol A¢you) made by him or about him, received a surname 
implying the antiquity of his lineage. His family and personal 
appearance are here described with much hyperbole of language, 
for in this instance the writer has fallen into the inflated style 
of Byzantine diction, from which he has the merit of being 
usually free. At the end of the day, when the ceremonies were 
concluded, Timarion returned to his lodging, and there was 
seized by a violent fever—an occurrence which must have been 
common enough at times of pilgrimage, owing to the over- 
crowding of the people, and the absence of sanitary arrange- 
ments. The real interest of the story commences at this point, 
for what has hitherto been related is introductory. After a few 
days he felt better, and started on his homeward journey, but 
on the way, when the fever had left him, an attack of inflam- 
mation of the liver and dysentery supervened. All this is 
described with a mixture of the comic and the pathetic which 
is very amusing, and both the symptoms of the maladies and 
their treatment are fully detailed, since the dénowement in great 
measure turns upon them. But besides this, it is evident that 
one object of the piece is to satirize physicians and medical 
theories, and that the writer had a tolerably intimate acquaint- 
ance with the science of medicine. Timarion perseveres in 
travelling, notwithstanding extreme weakness, which caused 
him, he says, to lie across a pack-horse like a bundle of 
luggage; but at last, when he reaches the banks of the Hebrus, 
his system can endure no longer, and he dies, or at least his 
soul is separated from his body. What followed shall be told 
in his own words. 

‘Since my poor body, dear Cydion, was completely worn out, 
partly by the dysentery, and still more by fasting for twenty 
entire days, I began, as I thought, to sleep the last sleep. Now 
there are in the universe certain avenging spirits, which by the 
appointment of divine providence punish those who rebel against 
the laws of God, and also good spirits, who reward the righteous ; 
and others again there are, the conductors of souls, who bring 
down to Pluto, Aeacus, and Minos in whatever way they can 
the souls which have departed from their bodies, in order that, 
when they have been examined according to the customs and 
laws of the dead, they may afterwards receive their rightful 
portion and abode. This last was what happened in my case. 
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Shortly before midnight two men of shadowy form and dusky 
aspect, flying through the air, presented themselves at my bed, 
where I had Jain down and was endeavouring to slumber. As 
soon as I beheld them I became numb at the strangeness of the 
sight ; my voice was checked, though I tried to scream, and my 
very organs of speech were paralysed. Whether what passed 
was a dream or a reality I cannot tell, since fright deprived me 
of all power of judgment; but it was so manifest, so perfectly 
clear, that even now I seem to see it all before me; so terrified 
was I at what then happened. And when they stood by me, 
and laid as it were an indissoluble chain on my tongue, fettering 
my speech either by the awfulness of the sight or by some 
secret influence, they began to speak to one another in whispers, 
saying—‘ This is the man who has lost the fourth of his com- 
ponent elements,! and he cannot be allowed to continue to live 
on the strength of the remaining three ; because a sentence of 
Aesculapius and Hippocrates has been written out and posted 
up in Hades, to the effect that no man may live when one of 
his four elements is wanting, even though his body may be in 
good condition.’ Then in harsher tones they exclaimed, 
“Follow us, you wretched creature, and be numbered among 
your fellows, the dead.”’ 

The sentence here mentioned sounds almost like an antici- 
pation of the great dictum of the physician in Moliére, that it 
is better for a patient to die in accordance with the rules 
of medical practice, than to recover if they are neglected. 
Timarion continues :— 

‘Much against my will I followed (what else could I do, seeing 
I was deprived of all succour ?), being borne through the air just 
as they were borne, light, agile, imponderable, with my feet at 
large, progressing without fatigue or difficulty, like a ship that 
runs before the wind, so that a slight rushing sound arose as I 
passed, resembling the whizz of an arrow that is shot from a 
bow. And when, without wetting our feet, we had crossed the 
river that we hear of in the world above, and traversed the 
Acherusian lake, to which my guides also gave that name, we 
approached a subterraneous opening, much larger than what we 
are wont to see in wells. There the darkness which was dimly 


1 According to the ‘humoral patho- humours of the body were blood, 
logy’ of Hippocrates, the four fluids or phlegm, black bile and yellow bile. 
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visible from the mouth had so disgusting and loathsome an ap- 
pearance, that I declined to be conducted down ; but they separ- 
ated and cut me off between them, and one of them, plunging 
headforemost down the opening, with a savage look dragged me 
after him. [I laid hold of the pit’s mouth, and resisted with hands 
and feet, until the one who followed behind, assailing me with 
blows, first on my face, and afterwards on my back, forced me 
down that gloomy chasm. From that point we journeyed a 
long distance in darkness and solitude, and at last reached the 
iron gate which closes the realm of Hades.’ 

This graphic, though ghastly, scene was probably suggested 
by a passage in Lucian, where Hermes is described in very 
similar language as performing the same office for the recal- 
citrant shades, while they fling themselves on the ground, and 
fight vigorously against him.’ It has been thought that the two 
demons who conduct the dead, and whose names we afterwards 
find to be Oxybas and Nyction (‘Speedy’ and ‘ Nightly’), are 
a reproduction of Munker and Nekir, the Mahometan angels of 
death ; but it is much more likely that they were derived from 
figures in some Byzantine fresco of the punishment of the 
wicked, such as may be seen on the west front of the churches 
in some Greek monasteries. Similar beings, both good and evil, 
in the act of carrying off men’s souls, are represented in western 
art; for instance, in the great frescoes relating to death and 
judgment, in the Campo Santo at Pisa. Charon and his boat, 
it will be observed, are ignored by our author. 

At the gate the horrors of death are renewed. Here they 
find Cerberus, and fiery-eyed serpents, and wild hideous men 
who act as guards. All however exhibit a friendly spirit towards 
his conductors, and allow them to enter, while the guards, after 
carefully inspecting Timarion, recognise in him the man who 
had already been the subject of discussion in Hades, as daring 
to live in defiance of the physicians. ‘In with the wretch,’ they 
exclaimed, ‘who holds his own views about the composition of 
the body! Never shall any one live on earth without all the four 
elementary humours!’ When once within, however, he finds 
the general aspect of things less uncomfortable than might have 
been expected. It was dark, indeed, but the inhabitants were 
supplied with artificial lights, the brightness of which was 


1 Dial. Mort. xxvii. 1. 
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regulated by the station in life of the owners; the poorer 
having torches, and those of the middle class, wood and coal 
fires, while the abodes of persons of distinction were brilliantly 
illuminated by lamps. This difference of classes is noticeable 
also in other points; thus, when the conductors of the dead pass 
by, the common people stand up out of respect to them, ‘like 
boys in the presence of their schoolmasters.’ The life in general, 
to judge from the examples given—for no very definite concep- 
tion of it is left on the mind—seems to be a pale reflexion of 
the life in the world above. We are told, indeed, that all are 
strictly judged, and.we hear in passing of rewards and punish- 
ments; but in most instances the suffering are seen still to 
suffer, and the prosperous to enjoy themselves, and old faults of 
character remain unchanged. 

They had now ceased to fly, and being all rather tired by the 
rapidity of their transit, walked leisurely along; and as the 
conductors had been absent above ground for some .time, they 
frequently stopped to gossip with the inhabitants, thus giving 
Timarion time to look about him. These opportunities he 
employed in recognising and conversing with various persons, 
who had either been known to him in life, or were important 
historical figures shortly before his time, and who therefore were 
interesting to his contemporaries. Even where the names of 
these are not given, it must have been an easy matter to 
identify them, owing to the minuteness with which their 
personal appearance is described. The first that he saw—in a 
brightly lighted place, which implied that its occupant was a 
person of distinction—was an old man, seated in a reclining 
posture, with a large bowl of bacon and Phrygian cabbage by 
his side, of which mess he was shovelling large handfuls into 
his mouth. Two well-fed mice, like those which, we are here 
told, the people of that time used to keep as pets in their 
houses, were waiting to lick the old man’s beard when he fell 
asleep after his meal. He wore a good-humoured expression, and 
requested the newly arrived stranger to partake with him; but 
this offer Timarion declined, for fear of trespassing too far on the 
indulgence of his guards. A common man now came up, and 
he inquired of him who the genial old gourmand was; but in 
reply he was informed that the mention of his name was strictly 
forbidden by the authorities, though the circumstances of his 
H. S.— VOL. IL. S 
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life were accurately detailed. His being of a noble family in 
Great Phrygia, from which country the Palaeologi came, and 
the praise which is accorded to him notwithstanding his greedi- 
ness, coupled with the reserve about his name, suggest that he 
was a near relation of the great man who appeared in the 
procession at Thessalonica. There can be no doubt that 
gluttony is one of the failings satirized in this piece, for it 
is referred to on several subsequent occasions, though rather as 
a subject for laughter than for reprobation, and no punishment 
is awarded to it. Another shade a little later on, perceiving by 
a slight trace of colour in Timarion’s cheeks that he had newly 
arrived from above, addresses him thus— Hail, freshman among 
the dead, and tell me about affairs in the upper world. How 
many mackerel for an obol? What do tunnies and anchovies 
cost? What’s the price of oil, wine, corn, &c.? and—most 
important of all, though I almost overlooked it—has there been 
a good catch of sardines? For when I was alive they were my 
favourite dish, and I preferred them even to pike.’ From this 
we learn that fish were esteemed as great a delicacy in the days 
of the Comneni as they were in those of Aristophanes. Even the 
distinguished orator who advocates Timarion’s cause before the 
judgment-seat, pleads guilty to the same failing. When our hero 
hardly recognises him, owing to the improvement in his appear- 
ance after death, he explains this by saying, that in his lifetime 
he was a martyr to the gout, owing to over-indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table, so that when he made an oration before the 
emperor he had to be brought in on a litter; but the spare diet 
of the lower world, mallows and asphodel, had completely restored 
his health. His old penchant, however, had not entirely left 
him, for he requests as his fee, that if his client is restored to 
life, he will send him down some of his favourite dainties, 
adding some severe remarks on the meagreness of the broth 
that was allowed in Hades. What is here implied concerning 
this vice of Byzantine society, is corroborated by what we 
learn from other writers concerning the luxury and self-indul- 
gence of the upper classes at that period. 

The next figure that attracted Timarion’s attention was that 
of the Emperor Romanus IV. (Diogenes), the same on whose 
neck, after the great battle of Manzikert, in which he was taken 
prisoner, Alp Arslan placed his foot; and who, on his return to 
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Constantinople, was dethroned, and blinded with such barbarity 
as to cause his death. He is described as a man of great stature 
and grand appearance ; but his eyes are seen to be gouged, and 
as he lies in his tent he utters constant lamentations, while 
poison trickles from his mouth. The last point refers to the 
attempt that was made to take his life. By his side sits a 
courtier, who out of compassion for his sufferings tries to console 
him, but in vain. The tragic story of his misfortunes is then 
related. The circumstance that this emperor, whose death 
occurred more than half a century before this time, was of 
Cappadocian extraction, and therefore a fellow-countryman of 
Timarion, may perhaps explain the interest that the writer felt 
in him. 

As he proceeds, he is met by a man whose appearance is 
graphically detailed, and who, after eying him for some time, 
at length, like Brunetto Latini in a similar passage in Dante’s 
Inferno, suddenly recognises him as an old and favourite pupil. 
This is the famous rhetorician Theodore of Smyrna, After 
mutual greetings, Timarion describes to him the circumstances 
of his death, and complaining that he has been unfairly treated, 
begs his tutor to undertake a suit in his behalf against Oxybas 
and Nyction, which he promises to do. Timarion, however, is 
anxious to know whether his case is likely to receive a fair 
hearing, because as Aeacus and Minos, the judges, are Hellenes, 
they are likely to be prejudiced against him and his advocate, 
who are ‘Galilaeans.’ I need hardly remark that the word 
"EdAnv at this time was used for a pagan, while a Greek was 
‘Pwpatos. The rhetorician replies, with no lack of self-assertion, 
that his best ground of confidence is his own ability, and adds 
that, having a slight knowledge of medicine, he can easily 
arrange his arguments so as to confound the ancient divinities. 
Both here and in subsequent passages it is clear that the 
sophists of that age are made a subject of satire, in addition to 
the two former classes of the physicians and the gourmands. He 
next describes the composition of the court of justice by which 
the dead are tried, and this is one of the most original points in 
the story. 

In the first place, the great physicians of antiquity—Aescu- 
lapius, Hippocrates, Erasistratus, and Galen—had been con- 
stituted a body of assessors to advise the judges, because they 
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were most likely to be acquainted with the causes of death. 
Like coroners, they were qualified to determine whether a man’s 
life had come to an end by fair means. Of their capacities, 
however, Theodore has a very poor opinion. He says that 
Aesculapius had not spoken for many years, and if he was 
forced to reply, did so only by the movement of his head. This 
means, no doubt, that since the extinction of heathenism the 
oracles, and among them those of this divinity, had given no 
responses. Hippocrates was a little more communicative, but 
even he only enunciated short enigmatical aphorisms, of which 
specimens are given; and as these were in the Ionic dialect, 
which Hippocrates uses in his writings, as soon as they were 
uttered, Minos and Aeacus, to whom they were only half in- 
telligible, burst out laughing. LErasistratus he regarded as a 
mere empirical practitioner. Galen was a more formidable 
person to cope with, but he by good luck was now unable to 
attend, being engrossed by the work of bringing out an enlarged 
edition of his treatise on fevers. Possibly this means that this 
work was at that time being edited or adapted by some writer on 
medicine at Constantinople. All this, the sophist, continued, 
was in their favour, and in other respects the court was satis- 
factory. For Aeacus and Minos, though heathens, were strictly 
just, and complete toleration was established in Hades, every 
man being allowed to adhere to his own religious persuasion. 
Still, as the tenets of the Galilaeans had pervaded all Europe 
and a great part of Asia, ‘ Providence’ thought good (&ofe 77 
mpovola) to appoint a third judge to sit along with the heathen 
judges. The name of the person selected for this office comes 
upon us as a great surprise. We should have expected that a 
writer of that age would fix on some one distinguished by rigid 
orthodoxy ; but, on the contrary, it is a vigorous iconoclast, the 
Emperor Theophilus, who lived early in the ninth century, and 
was famed for his impartial justice. 

They now move onwards, the two friends and the two 
conductors of the dead, the latter of whom receive warning 
that they will be summoned to trial for arresting a soul under 
false pretences. After journeying for two miles they perceive a 
light in the distance, and when they reach it find themselves in 
a delightful spot, closely resembling Dante’s Earthly Paradise, 
where there are groves and shrubberies, with singing-birds, and 
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green turf, and falling water, and a wide river running through 
it; here there is eternal spring, and the fruits never wither on 
the trees. This is the Elysian plain and asphodel meadow. 
Within it is held the court of justice, and here Minos, Aeacus, 
and Theophilus the ‘Galilaean’ are found in session, the two 
former being gaily attired, while the Christian Emperor wears 
dark and squalid garments; this is here said to have been his 
custom in life, though the point is not noticed by contemporary 
historians. By his side stands a prompter, whose sexless ap- 
pearance, white raiment, and beaming countenance excite 
Timarion’s curiosity; and he is informed, with a slightly 
profane allusion to the idea of a guardian angel, which we 
should hardly expect to meet with in an orthodox Byzantine 
writer, that every Christian emperor has such an angel assigned to 
him to suggest how he should act, and that the one who attended 
on Theophilus had accompanied him to the world below. 

The trial which follows is a sort of travesty of an Athenian 
lawsuit, though modified, probably, so as to suit the forms of 
Byzantine procedure. The accused, Oxybas and Nyction, are 
brought into court by the ecaywyeis, and at a signal from one 
of these, the rhetorician, after composing his countenance and 
folding his hands, commences ore rotundo the speech for the 
prosecution. In this he points out that the laws of the dead 
prescribed that no soul may be brought down to Hades, unless 
some vital organ has been destroyed, and that even then three 
days must elapse before the conductors of the dead are allowed to 
seize it; in Timarion’s case, not only had these been disregarded, 
but there were traces of blood about his soul, which proved that 
he was not properly dead when he was carried off. When 
Minos, who from the first seems disposed to take a severe view 
of the case, sharply orders the accused to give an account of 
their proceedings, Nyction, after referring to their long ex- 
perience of their oftice, which dated from the time of Cronos, 
replies by appealing to the dictum of the physicians with regard 
to the four elementary humours, and showing that they had reason 
to believe that he had lost one of them. The matter thus becomes 
a question for the medical referees, and the judges adjourn the 
trial till the third day, so as to allow of their being consulted. 
Meanwhile both parties in the dispute are conducted to a 
region of twilight, which intervenes between Elysium and the 
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land of total darkness, and regale themselves on the fragrant 
herbs that grow there. 

When the morning of the third day appeared, they returned 
to the court, where they found Aesculapius and Hippocrates 
seated along with the judges; the former having his face 
enveloped in a transparent veil, from a foolish pride about 
revealing his divinity, though it allowed of his seeing through 
it; while Hippocrates wore a tall turban and a single garment 
reaching to his feet, and had a long beard and closely-shaven 
crown. After the clerk of the court had read the minutes of 
the previous proceedings, and Aesculapius and Hippocrates had 
had a private consultation with Erasistratus, the symptoms of 
the patient and the circumstances of his death were minutely 
inquired into; during which proceeding the volubility and 
self-assertion of Theodore of Smyrna made so great an impres- 
sion on Hippocrates, that he took the opportunity of asking for 
information about him. Ultimately the question turned on the 
condition of Timarion’s soul, and to inquire into this two ex- 
aminers, called Oxydercion and Nyctoleustes (‘Sharpeye’ and 
‘Nightspy’), were appointed ; they reported that it was in an 
impure state, and that tiny particles of flesh and blood‘were still 
adhering to it. This evidence of the experts was at once 
appealed to by the counse] for the prosecution, as showing 
that the elementary bile could not have been exhausted, for 
otherwise the soul would have separated easily and cleanly from 
the body. The arguments on both sides being now concluded, 
silence was proclaimed in the court, and the judges, after con- 
ferring with the physicians, gave their votes by ballot, and the 
result was in favour of the plaintiff. Oxybas and Nyction were 
deposed from their office of conductors of the dead, and Timarion 
was ordered to be restored to life. 

While the sentence was being written out, a new person is 
introduced, called ‘the Byzantine sophist,’ who is the chief 
officer of the court under the judges, having been appointed to 
that office on account of his cleverness in extemporizing. Who 
he was we recognise, as we did Michael Palaeologus before, by 
a play on his name. He is described as speaking indistinctly 
(droWerd Gov), and this word suggests that he is Michael 
Psellus, the most learned man in the Byzantine empire during 
the eleventh century, who held the office of Prince of Philoso- 
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phers, ze. chief teacher of philosophy and dialectic, at Constan- 
tinople, and played no inconsiderable part in the politics of his 
time. This view is confirmed by other circumstances which are 
here mentioned. He now receives the judgment from the 
bench, and dictates it to the scribe, after which the court rises. 
And as they departed, ‘all the Christians shouted aloud, and 
leapt for joy, and embraced the sage of Smyrna, and extolled 
him to the skies for his skilful arguments, and the method and 
arrangement of his speech,’—a truly Greek proceeding. 

The duty of reconducting Timarion to the upper world is 
entrusted to the eicaywyeis. On the return journey he visits 
the abode of the philosophers, a quiet retreat resembling that in 
which they are assembled in Dante’s Limbo, and sees many 
of the sages of ancient Greece calmly conversing together, and 
discussing various tenets. Their tranquillity, however, was on 
this occasion disturbed by an untoward incident. This was a 
violent altercation between Diogenes the Cynic and Johannes 
Italus, the clever and prolific writer who succeeded Psellus in 
the office of Prince of Philosophers, and was a bitter opponent 
of his. This man, as we learn from contemporary writers, was 
headstrong in his opinions, so that for a time he was regarded 
as a heresiarch, and arrogant and passionate in disputation ; 
these peculiarities are here caricatured, and the good-humoured 
tone of the satire passes for once into violent invective. After a 
while Cato interposes, and having separated the combatants, con- 
ducts the Byzantine into the company of the dialecticians, but 
they also rise up against him and pelt him with stones as a 
charlatan. Shortly afterwards Psellus appears, and is received 
with friendliness and respect, though not on terms of equality, 
by the philosophers, but with enthusiasm by the dialecticians, 
who pay him the highest compliments, and offer him the 
president’s chair. From the contrast which is thus drawn 
between these leaders, we should gather that the rivalry 
between their followers, or at all events the controversy with 
regard to their respective merits, had not died out when this 
satire was composed. Theodore of Smyrna also comes in for 
some further criticisms; and altogether, throughout this part 
of the narrative, the elaborate terms which are used for the 
different branches of the science of oratory, the profusion of 
epithets applied to grace of style, and the gusto with which a 
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bold and felicitous expression is quoted, impress the reader 
forcibly with the importance attached at this period to the 
study of rhetoric in all its branches. 

At this point Timarion takes leave of his friendly advocate, 
and that kind-hearted epicure, in the midst of many affectionate 
speeches, does not fail to specify the articles which he desires to 
be forwarded to him in acknowledgment of his services—‘a 
lamb five months old; two three-year-old fowls, hens, fattened 
and killed, like those that poulterers have for sale in the market 
with the fat neatly extracted from the stomach and laid upon 
the thighs ; a sucking-pig one month old ; and a good rich fleshy 
sow’s paunch.’ Resuming his journey, our traveller takes a 
passing glance at Nero and other cruel tyrants in history, among 
whom Philaretus, a hard-handed Armenian usurper of the 
eleventh century, holds a conspicuous place, undergoing the 
same unsavoury punishment as the flatterers in Dante’s 
Inferno; and at last reaches the mouth of the pit, through 
which he ascends and once more sees the stars. His return to 
his body is described as follows :— 

‘Now when I knew not which way to turn to reach my body, 
I was borne along through the air as if carried by the wind, till 
I came to the river and recognised the house in which my poor 
body lay. There, on the river's bank, I said farewell to my 
conductor, and leaving him, entered through the opening in the 
roof, a device which has been invented for the escape of smoke 
from the hearth,’—this looks as if chimneys, which were almost 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans, were now coming in—‘and 
approaching close to my body entered through the mouth and 
nostrils. I found it very cold, owing to the frosty winter season, 
and still more to its having been dead; and that night I felt 
like a person with a violent chill. The next day, however, 
I packed up my things, and continued my journey to Con- 
stantinople.’ 

The satirical romance, of which a sketch has thus been given, 
is certainly amusing, and not wanting in originality. Though 
somewhat discursive and episodical in its plan, it is full of 
movement from first to last : it passes by rapid transitions from 
grave to gay; its sketches of men and manners are very graphic ; 
and its style is lively and often epigrammatic. Owing to its 
notices of historical characters, and its descriptions of life and 
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customs, for which we look in vain in ordinary Byzantine writers, 
it cannot fail to interest those who care for the history of the 
Eastern empire. If any of the questions which it makes the 
object of special criticism, such as exploded medical theories, 
have lost their point for us; the same can be said of satire in all 
ages, where it does not deal with matters of universal applica- 
tion, and will certainly be the case in future days with much of 
the humorous criticism of our time. This is also true of 
descriptions of the characteristics of persons, who were then 
well known, but are now either altogether unknown to us, or at 
the best but shadowy figures ; we experience the same difficulty 
when we try to become familiar with some of the characters in 
Aristophanes. But notwithstanding these drawbacks, ‘Timarion’s 
Sufferings’ is a remarkable work, and we have good reason to 
be satisfied that it has been preserved. 

Tne other Byzantine satire, which we are to notice, and which 
forms in many ways a strong contrast to this, is 


THE SosyouRN oF MAzarRis IN HADES. 


At the time when this was written the Byzantine empire had 
become a shadow of its former self. Instead of including, as it 
did under the Comneni, a large part of Asia Minor, and in 
Europe an extent of country as great as, though not exactly 
corresponding to, European Turkey before the Treaty of Berlin, 
it was now restricted to Constantinople and the neighbouring 
district, a few of the islands, as Lemnos and Thasos, Thessalonica, 
and the greater part of the Peloponnese. The Fourth Crusade 
had intervened, and by it the fabric of the Eastern empire had 
been shattered in pieces and its territory partitioned ; and though 
the Greeks afterwards regained possession of the capital, and 
gradually reannexed several of the provinces, yet the body had 
now lost its power of cohesion. Meanwhile the Ottoman Turks 
had appeared on the scene, and extending their conquests from 
Asia to Europe, had absorbed one after another of the possessions 
of the Christians. Yet the second decade of the fifteenth 
century, to which ‘ Mazaris’ is shown to belong by the events 
which it mentions, was in some degree a period of revival. 
Though the expedition of Manuel Palaeologus II. to Western 
Europe had sufficiently proved to the Greeks that there was 
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no hope of substantial aid from that quarter, yet the great blow 
which the Ottoman power received through the defeat of Sultan 
Bajazet by Timour at the battle of Angora in 1402 secured to 
the Greeks a respite, which they employed in strengthening 
their position. The terms of contempt with which Bajazet is 
spoken of in this satire (6 xatdmtvotos éxeivos catpdmns), and 
the title of ‘invincible’ applied to the emperor (6 ayrrntos 
avtoxpdtwp), would have been almost absurd in the time of his 
predecessor, John V., who formally acknowledged himself a vassal 
of the Sultan. Yet, as we read it, we feel that the society which 
it describes is that of a kingdom doomed to fall. The disaffection 
among the provincials, and still more the want of patriotism, the 
egotism and self-seeking, of the upper class, and the narrow and 
petty subjects which occupied their thoughts, show that no true 
spirit remained on which a vigorous resistance could be based. 
The story of Mazaris need not detain us very long, for it is 
not the prominent feature, as in Timarion, but serves rather as 
a framework for the satire and invective, which it is the writer’s 
object to give vent to. Like the former tale, it describes the 
illness of the narrator, which in this case was owing to a violent 
epidemic that visited Constantinople, probably in the year 1414. 
He speaks of his desolate condition, when his friends and relations, 
who were in the same plight, were unable to visit him, and his 
sick-bed was watched, not by physicians, but by the ravens who 
were waiting for his remains. At last he fell asleep, and was 
conscious of being carried otf at dead of night, he knew not how, 
until he found himself in a wide and deep valley. If any one 
doubts his veracity, he challenges him to bring a suit against 
him in the court of Minos, Aeacus, and Rhadamanthys, in order 
that, if convicted, he may suffer the punishment they shall 
impose. The account given of the passage to Hades is vague 
enough, and forms a strong contrast to the elaborate details 
given in Timarion; but this same absence of explanation is 
characteristic of other descriptions of the same kind, such as 
those in the Odyssey and in the Frogs of Aristophanes, in both 
of which it would be equally difficult to say in what way the 
transition is effected. We may notice in passing another point 
of correspondence between the Inferno of Mazaris and that of 
Aristophanes, in the introduction of myrtle-groves in both.! 


1 Ar, Ran. 156. 
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The valley in which Mazaris was deposited contained a crowd 
of dead persons, all naked, and mingled indiscriminately to- 
gether; but some of them were marked with numerous weals, 
the result of their former sins, while others were free from these 
ignominious tokens. The idea here expressed, though it appears 
in various forms in several ancient writers, was probably derived 
by the author from Lucian’s Cataplus, where it is said that 
the crimes that a man commits become invisible punctures on 
his soul, which make themselves manifest on his form after 
death. One of these persons soon recognised him by his 
limping gait, a peculiarity of his which is several times 
referred to, and which, we can hardly doubt, arose from the 
gout, for he suffered from that disease, and the same epithet 
(xvAXoTrodiwv) that is applied to him is subsequently used of 
another gouty subject. From this it would seem that good 
living was still a vice of the Byzantines. This man addresses 
him with an adaptation of the first words of the Hecuba, the 
same which Menippus had used at the beginning of the Necyo- 
manteia, and then proceeds to question him about the latest 
news from the Imperial court, his interest in which proclaims 
him one of its former inmates. His name was Holobolus, and 
he is described as having a prominent aquiline nose, the sharp- 
ness of which corresponds to his extreme inquisitiveness; in his 
lifetime he had been a rhetorician and physician, and one of 
the Emperor’s secretaries, and from the character which is 
subsequently given of him, and the traits which show themselves 
in the course of conversation, we see in him the type of the 
place-hunting, backbiting, scandal-mongering courtier. Among 
other pieces of advice which he offers to Mazaris, he urges him 
to betake himself to the Morea, and to attach himself to one of 
those in authority in that country in the hope of advancement— 
a suggestion which the recipient has reason subsequently to 
believe to have been made in a malicious spirit. The Morea at 
that time was ruled by Theodore Palaeologus II., the elder 
brother of the last emperor of Constantinople, Constantine XI., 
with the title of despot, which was now regularly conferred on 
the member of the imperial family who governed that province. 

When Mazaris recognises Holobolus, whom, owing to his 
nakedness and the numerous scars on his person, he had not 


1 Lucian, Cataplus, c, 24, cf. Plato, Gorgias, p. 524 E. 
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discovered before, he inquires of him the cause of the miserable 
change in his appearance; whereupon Holobolus leads him to a 
place a little further off, where they can rest under the shade of 
a spreading bay-tree, and there recounts to him the story of his 
rise to power, which culminated in his accompanying the Emperor 
Manuel on his journey to France and England, subsequently 
to which he had a prospect of being appointed to the office of 
Grand Logothete. Afterwards, with many tears, he gives an 
aceount of his fall, which was owing primarily to a disgraceful 
intrigue with a nun, which led him to neglect his official duties, 
and gave his enemies a handle against him; but it was em- 
bittered by the treacherous artifices by which his secrets were 
wormed out of him, and by the purloining of his confidential 
papers when he lay on his deathbed, which he intended either 
to have burnt or to have had buried with him. During this 
conversation, which is supposed to have been conducted in 
perfect privacy, mention is made of many of the public men 
of the time, and among them, in no complimentary terms, of 
an important person, called Padiates, who had greatly influenced, 
for good or for evil, the fortunes of both the interlocutors. 
Suddenly at this point a figure arises from the myrtle bushes 
in the neighbourhood, and to their no small confusion the great 
Padiates himself (Iladvatns 6 mdvv), who has been lying in 
ambush, and has overheard the whole dialogue, stands before 
them, with fury depicted on his countenance, and a club in his 
hands. Thereupon a vigorous altercation follows, interlarded 
with strong vituperation ; and this at last becomes so intolerably 
personal, that Padiates raises his club, and fells Holobolus to 
the ground. 

The outcry and excitement caused by this occurrence soon 
bring numbers of the dead up to the spot, and foremost among 
them Pepagomenus, once the court physician, who attends to 
the wounded man, and stanches the blood with a healing herb. 
He is anxious for news of his two sons, one of whom was about 
the court, the other practising as a physician. Then other 
courtiers follow in turn, and as all are anxious for the latest 
information from the new-comer, opportunity is given both for 
ridiculing their peculiarities, and for satirizing the living through 
their mouths, One of these inquires about his former mistress, 
whose bloom, he is told, has now faded, and whose large fortune 
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has been squandered; another wishes to hear of a man who 
defrauded him of money, and whom he intends to indict as soon 
as he comes down below. Several ask after their sons, towards 
whom, as a general rule, they seem to bear no good will—one, 
who is described as dyeing his hair and beard black with ravens’ 
eggs, inquiring about a son who has apostatised to Mahomet- 
anism; a second, whether his sons are eavesdroppers as he was 
himself; and soon. By the time that the reader has had his 
fill of this kind of scandal, Holobolus has recovered ; and rising 
up he takes Mazaris by the hand, and leads him to a spot 
corresponding to the descriptions of Elysium, where there are 
elms and plane trees and singing-birds. But even in this happy 
place the topics of conversation are the same, for the imperial 
choir-master, Lampadarius, whom he finds here, takes the 
opportunity, when speaking of his surviving relations, of lashing 
the monks (vafipaior) in no measured language, saying that the 
monastic dress is made to conceal all kinds of licentiousness ; 
the same charge comes up in other parts of the story. Long 
before this, Mazaris had complained that his head ached with 
listening and talking, and at last Holobolus suggests to him a 
mode of escape. Pointing out to him the deep bed of a stream 
in the neighbourhood, shaded with trees, he tells him to make a 
pretence of retiring thither, and adds that, when he has concealed 
himself there for a little while, he will be able to return to the 
upper world again. 

In this somewhat abrupt way the narrative ends, but not the 
entire piece. There follow four compositions, which are intended 
to form a pendant to what precedes, though no actual attempt 
is made to connect them with it. The first of these is a dialogue 
between Mazaris, after his return to life, and Holobolus, which, 
both from its heading, and from the way in which it is subse- 
quently spoken of, must be regarded as taking place in a dream ; 
the three others are letters written in connection with it. The 
object aimed at in all of them is evidently to satirize the Moreotes. 
In the dream Mazaris complains to Holobolus that he had 
practised upon him with his former deceptive arts, in advising 
him to make his fortune in the Morea, for though he had been 
residing there fourteen months he was in a worse plight than 
before, and began to doubt whether Tartarus or Peloponnesus 
was the most objectionable. Holobolus replies that, having 
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himself visited that country in company with the Emperor, 
he had received large presents, and had every reason to be 
satisfied; but he would be glad to hear what the real state 
of things is. Accordingly, it is arranged that Mazaris shall 
send him a letter on the subject by the hands of some one 
lately dead by way of Taenarum, that entrance to the lower 
world being near Sparta—that is, Misithra or Mistra, the 
Byzantine headquarters in that province—where Mazaris was 
residing. The letter, which follows, mentions the visit of 
the Emperor Manuel to the Morea, and his constructing the 
fortification across the Isthmus of Corinth, which was intended 
to check the advance of the Turks; but it is mostly occupied 
with virulent detraction of ail classes inhabiting the peninsula, 
but especially of the local governors or archonts (here called 
Tomapxoi) on account of their resistance to the emperor. The 
next letter purports to be from Holobolus in Hades to a physician, 
Nicephorus Palaeologus Ducas, with the object of consoling him 
for his enforced residence in Peloponnesus and the loss of the 
enjoyments of Constantinople, which latter he enumerates with 
the enthusiasm with which a Parisian in exile might speak of 
the delights of Paris. The remedy which he recommends to 
him is a draught of the water of Lethe, which he says he has 
himself partaken of, though notwithstanding this he rather 
inconsistently recurs to past pleasuresand chagrins. This letter, 
as might be expected, has a sting in its tail, for it ends with 
malicious insinuations on the part of Holobolus with regard to 
some supposed malpractices of his correspondent. Palaeologus 
in his reply does not fail to fasten on the weak point in his 
assailant’s remarks, and twits him with the poor effect the 
draught of forgetfulness seems to have had in his case. 

The suddenness of the conclusion at this point, and the want 
of method in all the latter part, show how much more satire and 
detraction were aimed at by the author than literary complete- 
ness. This feature requires to be borne in mind in estimating 
the work and its contents. Though we can hardly doubt, after 
reading it, that the Greek Kingdom, the life of which it describes 
from a courtier’s point of view, deserved its impending fate, yet 
it is evident that the writer was a man of a bitter and malevolent 
spirit, who took the worst view of the men of his time, and was 
greatly influenced by personal spite and jealousy. Our interest 
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in it would probably be increased, if we knew more of the 
personages spoken of. Unfortunately, almost all of them are 
names to us and nothing more, owing to the absence of any 
contemporary history of the period. But for this very reason the 
story has a value of its own, as throwing light on the state of 
society in an obscure age, and furnishing evidence with regard to 
certain facts of history. Thus, we hear of the Emperor Manuel's 
progress to Thasos, Thessalonica, and the Peloponnese, and of the 
measures he set on foot there to consolidate his power. Neigh- 
bouring Christian states are mentioned, where Holobolus advises 
Mazaris, if he cannot ultimately get profitable employment in the 
Morea, to betake himself either to Crete, which was then in the 
possession of Venice, or to the despot of Cephalonia—that is, 
Charles Tocco II., who at this time was in possession of part of 
Elis and Achaia. We see the close connection existing between 
the inhabitants of Constantinople and the people of Wallachia, 
from the mention of Greeks going to that country from the 
capital, and making large fortunes in the service of the voivodes, 
just as has been the case in later times, when the hospodars of 
Wallachia and Moldavia were chosen from among the Fanariote 
Greeks. The Turkish names which are borne by persons of some 
position at Constantinople,—Seselkoi, Meliknasar, Aidin (Airivns) 
are an evidence of the influence which the future conquerors 
had already begun to exercise. Finally, the condition of the 
Peloponnese is largely illustrated ; but this point I leave, for a 
detailed account of the state of things in that province belongs 
rather to a historical notice of the time than to our present 
subject. 

The language in which ‘Timarion’ and ‘Mazaris’ are composed 
is the contemporary Greek that was used in the Byzantine court 
and in polite conversation. This spoken language was the lineal 
descendant of Hellenic, as distinguished from Romaic, Greek ; 
and therefore, as this continued to be used until the overthrow 
of the Empire, Dr. Ellissen’s statement is true, that Hellenic 
Greek first became a dead language after the fall of Constanti- 
nople.t It differed, that writer remarks, on the one hand, from 
the language used in the regular Byzantine literature, and on 
the other, far more widely from the popular Greek of the period. 
The former of these, though based on the same “common” 





1 Ellissen, Analecten, vol. iv. part 1, p. 37. 
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dialect of the Macedonian Greeks, as it had been transmitted 
with various modifications by the later Greek writers and the 
fathers of the Church, was yet to a great extent a factitious 
language, the uniformity of which was maintained by traditional 
imitation of Attic authors, and which approached nearer to, or 
receded further from, the classical standard according to the 
cultivation of the writer. The latter was the humbler, but not 
less lineal, descendant of ancient Greek, which diverged from the 
written language certainly as early as the fourth century after 
Christ, and by the end of the ninth century was the only Greek 
intelligible to the great bulk of the people; when the Greeks 
ceased to be a nation, it became universal, and a refined idiom of 
it—the ‘ volgare illustre,’ as Dante might say—is the Modern 
Greek of the present day. But though poetical compositions of 
some merit existed in the popular language in the time of the 
Comneni, yet the ‘good society’ of Constantinople held aloof 
' from it; so much so, that even a person who sympathised with 
the provincials, like the excellent Archbishop Michael Acominatus 
of Athens at the end of the twelfth century, could profess after 
three years’ residence in that city, that he could hardly understand 
the dialect spoken there ;* and the author of ‘ Mazaris’ during 
his residence at Sparta, when speaking of the speech of the 
Tzakones in the neighbourhood of that place—whose name he 
identifies, like some modern writers, with that of the Lacones— 
quotes as specimens of their barbarous idiom words, most of 
which are ordinary Romaic forms, and are not peculiar, if they 
belong at all, to that singular dialect, thus betraying his ignorance 
of the popular Greek. We may notice in passing, how great an 
advance has been made in the study of Modern Greek, when we 
find Hase saying, in speaking of these Tzaconian words—that 
they may be of some interest to those who ‘ prétendent que le 
grec vulgaire, tel & peu prés qu'il est parlé aujourd’hui par le 
peuple, remonte & une époque bien antérieure 4 la prise de 
Constantinople.’ ? 

The Greek of Mazaris, however, is considerably debased from 
that of Timarion, a natural result of nearly three centuries of 
misfortune and degradation which elapsed between them. This 


1 See the passage quoted by M. Lam- 2 Notices des Manuscrits, vol. ix. 
bros in his pamphlet, Ai ’A@jjva: wep) rad ~—s part 2, p. 186. 
TéAn TOV Swdexdtov aidvos, p. 45. 
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is traceable partly in the growth of unclassical usages, especially 
in respect of faults of syntax; but far more in the vocabulary. 
In Timarion we meet with many rare words, which are either 
genuinely classical or are found in later Greek, and these are 
interesting to the student. But in Mazaris it is a sign of 
depraved taste that far-fetched expressions and extravagance of 
language are cultivated for their own sake, and poetical, comic, 
ancient and modern, sacred and profane, even dialectic words 
are introduced in the oddest way, so as to produce a strange 
jumble. It may be worth while to give some instances of these. 
Far-fetched expressions are such as dpyOvrns for the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, wiotiv yaparreovtixjy for ‘untrustworthy 
allegiance.’ As dialectic forms we may notice é£edadvOn and 
aiéao: as Homeric words Sporodouyes and xudAAOTOdiwv: as 
poetical words wodvdpvytos, ovpeaitpodos, édXé7roALs—and many 
others might be added, though it is to be observed that some 
words which are poetical in classical writers passed into more 
common use at a later time. But the largest contribution to the 
vocabulary of extravagance is derived from the comedians ; as, 
kexotoupwpévn for ‘ a self-indulgent woman,’ xupivorpiorns 
‘a skin-flint, av@oopdas ‘wine with a bouquet,’ opaxiay ‘to 
faint, drnvaday, or rather, as it appears here, PrAnvadetv, ‘to 
babble’; and the way in which tetpepatvw, atepimepinvas, 
and numerous other words are casually introduced shows how 
thoroughly the writer's language was steeped in Aristophanes. 
Mixed with these occur mediaeval terms, which, though most 
of them are used by the Byzantine historians, yet in a work 
of fiction, like the present, fall strangely on a modern ear; as 
KaBarddptos, ‘knight, Soveotixds, here ‘a church officer,’ 
Spovyydpvos, ‘military or naval commander,’ BoeB0da, ‘ voivode,’ 
ivduxros, ‘the indiction,’ and others derived from a Western 
source, as wravtiatns, ‘bandit,’ woteatdtos, the ‘podesta’ of 
the Genoese settlement at Galata, ¢Awpioy, ‘florin.’ Even a 
Turkish word is found—covzracis, i.e. subashi, the name of a 
Turkish officer. The medley of language thus produced conduces 
not a little to the bizarre character of the entire composition, 
which renders it exceedingly amusing. 

A further peculiarity is the quotations, which the author is 
never tired of introducing. He was evidently very familiar with 
the classical literature, for he quotes Homer, Hesiod, Sophocles, 
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Euripides, Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Aristotle, and Theocritus; 
to which we may add the Septuagint, the New Testament, 
Lucian, Synesius, and Gregory Nazianzen: and the passages 
taken from these are evidently not obtained by him at second- 
hand. Sometimes they occur without notice as part of the 
narrative or dialogue, sometimes they are prefaced by cata tov 
Tointyv OY Kata Tov ei7révra, less frequently the name of the 
writer is given. They are made to suit all kinds of subjects. 
A pretender to omniscience is Tov ofdpevov eidéva TA T EdvTA TA 
7 écodueva mpo 7 éovra: a person of low origin is spoken of as 
gpopav dipOépav: a man in fear says rePoRnuat Kabatep TTHVIS 
dupa Tedelas: one seeking revenge is told éoyes Kotov dppa 
tedéoons : Mazaris is advised to leave the Peloponnese, if he is 
in poverty, iva uy AywwkeNS Os KUwY Kab THY SaapTHV KUKXOIS. 
A curious mixture of passages is seen in éesdymep, kal? 
“Opnpov, popov apuryavov, Kav év oixicx@ cavtov KabelpEns, 
ovy UmadvEas. Homer and Aristophanes are the authors most 
often cited, especially the latter, whom he speaks of as 6 K@MLLKOS, 
and of all his plays the Plutus is the one which occurs to him 
most readily. Plays on words and names are also of frequent 
occurrence. We have seen that these are found occasionally in 
Timarion, and even Lucian does not altogether despise them, as 
when in the Vera Historia the island of cheese in the sea of milk 
is said to have a temple of [addreca, and to have been ruled 
by Tup#, daughter of Salmoneus.! But in Mazaris they are 
rampant. Now and then they are mere puns on ordinary words 
or names of places, introduced for the sake of the jingle of sound, 
as advTi latp@y Tods Tod CardTov KipuKas Kopaxas, Where the 
resemblance will be better seen if we remember the modern 
pronunciation ; “aAXov waide(as yap H Tadias yéypada : and 
of descending to Hades by way of Taenarum it is said, és uopov 
amo Mapas h&ets—-M@pa being the form in which the name 
Morea is regularly found in this composition. But far more 
frequently they are parodies of names of persons. Sometimes 
these are intended to suggest a name, which for some reason is 
suppressed, like those of Palaeologus and Psellus in Timarion ; 
this was no doubt instantly recognizable by contemporaries, and 
the resemblance is close enough for us at the present day to be 
able to make a shrewd guess at it. Thus tods d:aBeBonpuévous 
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dyious Kal kat’ avtidpacw EavOovs sizrov?.ovs (‘ blonde hypo- 
crites’) can hardly fail to mean persons called Xanthopoulus ; 
similarly 6 dovdds Tl@Aos "Apyupds will be Argyropoulus; and 
*Ovoxévttos, which is shown to stand for a Western name by 4 
kata Aarivovs being appended to it, seems to be an uncompli- 
mentary rendering of Innocentius or perhaps Vincentius. The 
rest, where the real name is given, take the form of epithets or 
descriptions, in a few instances complimentary, as tiv ayTuKpus 
ws €& dvatodns Aadputoveav, ’Avatodixyjv, but much more 
commonly opprebrious, for the purpose of ridiculing or flinging 
imputations at persons whom the author disliked. Such are— 
6 Tas alyas mpdTepov Medyovans auéXyor—agogos Lodiavds 
—os dowis Biwv ta Wa, éxeivos 6 ’Aomiétaos, 6 AOyoLs meV 
ndverys, épyos 8 wdartep aomls Sdxvwv—rTov Tas aicOyces 
uenuxotos Kayitfn—o éx Ilatpoxdéous adixopevos ’AXovardvos, 
with an allusion to Aristephanes’ Plutus (84)— 


> Ul ” 
—€« Ilatpoxdéous epyouat, 
a > > , >) <4 | 
Os ovK €XovoaT’ €€ GrouTEp éyévero— 


—Aorxios, 4) dvos, referring to Lucian’s composition with that 
title. Some of these are amusing, some far-fetched, others 
contemptible; but this matters not to the writer, who cares 
little what his missile is, as long as he has something to throw. 
It is noticeable, what an intimate acquaintance with the classics 
he expects from his readers. 

The foregoing remarks will have given some idea of the nature 
of the satire contained in this piece. It is coarse, unrestrained, 
and merciless. Here and there a really witty expression occurs, 
such as ‘a ferryman of words’ for ‘an interpreter’ (d:avopOpuevs 
AOywv Kal wnvupdtov Aativwv Kai Tpatxov), though possibly 
the idea here is borrowed from Plato, who uses dsavopOyer' in 
the sense of ‘to interpret’: yet, on the whole, it is the reckless- 
ness of expression, the bold caricature of contemporary characters, 
the burlesque humour that pervades it, and the drollery of the 
whole thing, which forms a sort of literary masquerade, that 
cause it to be amusing. No point is spared that leaves an 
opening for attack, At one time it is a man’s ignoble origin, 
at another his personal defects or peculiarities—a halting gait, or 


1 Plato, Sympos, p. 202 E. 
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coppery-leaden complexion (worvBdoyadkdypwov Mayntav 
éxeivov). The medics! profession, in particular, comes in for 
much severer treatment than in ‘Timarion.’ A common ex- 
pression for them is ‘manslayers’ (SpotoAouyot), and Pepago- 
menus, the court physician, is actually charged with having 
administered poison instead of medicine. Similar imputations 
are made on others, not without malicious puns—tod xepBépou 
Kavevn, tod avr’ adretitnplov Kdverov tois avOpwrrois Tapexo- 
Hévou, Kal TOD padiws Kai dvaimwri mpos Xdpwva Tovs TOVNPaS 
éyovtas mpoodorroovpévou Xapovavitao. The power of vitu- 
peration which the author possesses is something surprising. 
The following.epithets and depreciative expressions may be 
taken as specimens—fdervyplas, Awrrod’Tys, wrarpovos, Trapda- 
ANpPos, KaTaTTVOTOS, EmdpaTos, Tadapvaios, adrLTHpLos, EuBpov- 
TnTos, laweros, BexxeséAnvos, KaTayeyauvpwpévos, exxexopa- 
pévos, KodowpOarpos dwp, AiOlomros peddvtepos, && ayyédov 
Tovnpav amroyovos: and sometimes the fuel of political and 
religious controversy is thrown in, as in XaTwvddpwyr, ‘ partisan of 
the Latins,’ cvpBoropdyos, ‘impugner of the faith, S:faviov 
omopevs. It will easily be believed that there are others of a 
character far from delicate. But this abusiveness was suited to 
the times; indeed, if the language which Mazaris puts into the 
mouths of his characters at all represents the reality, the conver- 
sation of the inmates of the court of Constantinople at that 
period must have been of the coarsest description, and the facility 
with which, in addressing one another, they pass from dpote 
dirwv to patate, KaKioTe, pvnolwaxe, and so forth, implies a 
total absence of mutual respect. 

Still, notwithstanding his personal enmities and love of 
detraction, the author of this narrative had a serious object in 
view. More than once he declares that he writes more in 
earnest than in jest (orovdafwv wadXov 7) taifwv). He seems 
to have been awake to the evils of his time, especially to the 
incontinence of the upper classes and the monks, and to the 
corrupt administration of justice. In respect of this latter point, 
which presented the greatest danger—for throughout the long 
history of the Byzantine empire nothing had so much tended to 
hold its subjects together, and reconcile them to oppressive 
taxation, as the impartiality of the law-courts—a strong contrast 
is drawn between the verdicts in the world below, which are 
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given dixaliws Kal dtpocwrorynTrws, éte Sé adwpodoxytas, and 
those amongst the living, where personal influence prevailed, and 
the judges took bribes from both sides, so that justice was in the 
hands of the powerful and the wealthy. But the primary aim 
that Mazaris had in view was to support the Emperor Manuel, 
for whom he manifests a sincere respect, in the political reforms 
which he was attempting to introduce. These came too late for 
it to be possible for them to save the expiring state, but they 
were well intended, and the fact that the writer approved them 
shows that he belonged to the few who still cherished a feeling 
of patriotism. The opposition offered to these measures by 
the inhabitants of Peloponnesus was, as we have seen, the cause 
of the extreme bitterness with which he satirizes them. 

The state of the dead which is here described, and the theology, 
so to speak, of the lower world, have as little consistency as any 
other part of the composition. One thing is agreed upon, 
namely, that the loss of the good things of this life is the greatest 
of all trials, and consequently the punishment which Lucian 
assigns to the rich man, that he should not be allowed to drink 
the water of Lethe, but should continue to remember his former 
enjoyments,! is here brought prominently forward. But though 
the righteous are distinguished in their appearance from the 
wicked, little or nothing is said on the subject of future happiness, 
and when a catalogue of punishments is given, Scriptural and 
Pagan expressions are inserted alternately. So, too, while God 
is conceived of as the ruler of the universe, Pluto, Persephone 
and Hermes are the governors in Hades, and in one passage the 
one and the others are invoked in successive sentences. But the 
greatest surprise is at the end, when, after the mention of all 
this classical apparatus, we are suddenly reminded that the last 
trumpet has yet to sound (uéypis av Tis Tedevtaias exeivys 
axovoeas cadmuyyos). Perhaps the incongruity of all this is not 
greater than what is found in Dante’s Inferno, only in that case 
the skill of the poet is shown in his reconciling us to it. 


The two satires which we have thus examined may serve, I 
think, as a proof that an amusing element was not wanting in 


1 Lucian, Cataplus, 28, 29. 
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Byzantine literature. At first sight each of them, and particu- 
larly the latter, seems like a phenomenon in its age; indeed it 
would be hard to conceive a stronger contrast with the pedantry 
and solemnity which we usually associate with the court cere- 
monial of Constantinople, than is found in ‘ Mazaris.’ Still more 
surprising is it, if we compare these descriptions of visits to the 
lower world with such a mediaeval Greek story as ‘The Apoca- 
lypse of the Virgin ’—a narrative, full of horrors, of the descent 
of the Virgin into Hell under the guidance of the Archangel 
Michael, of which M. Gidel has given an account in his Nouvelles 
Etudes sur la Littérature grecque moderne (pp. 313-330), and 
M. Polites a Modern-Greek translation in his NeoeAXnvixy 
Mv@oroy/a (vol. i. pp. 375—389)—to think that the same state 
of society should have produced both. At the same time we 
know that ‘Timarion’ and ‘ Mazaris,’ though the only published 
specimens of these satirical compositions, are not the only existing 
ones ; and those that have come down to us are not improbably 
the remains of what was once an extensive literature. Under 
the uniform surface, and the hard crust of custom, with which 
the life of the Eastern Empire was overlaid, there would seem 
to have been more variety than is generally imagined. , 





H. F. Tozer. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF SOUTHERN 
AEOLIS. 


(Continued from page 54). 


Part II.—Myrina, LarissA, NEONTEICHOS, TEMNOS, AND 
AEGAE. 


Asta MINOR, interposed like a bridge between Europe and 
Asia, has been from time immemorial a battlefield between the 
Eastern and Western races. Across this bridge the arts, civili- 
sation, and religion of the East had passed imto Greece; and 
back over the same bridge they strove to pass beautified and 
elevated from Greece into Asia. The progress of the world has 
had its centre and motive power in the never-ceasing collision of 
Eastern and Western thought, which was thus produced in Asia 
Minor. One episode in the long conflict has been chosen by 
Herodotus as the subject of his prose epic: but the struggle did 
not stop at the point he thought. It has not yet ended, though 
it has long ceased to be of central importance in the world’s 
history. For centuries after he wrote Greek influence continued 
to spread, unhindered, further and further into Asia: but as the 
Roman empire decayed, the East again became the stronger, and 
Asia Minor has continued under its undisputed imfluence almost 
up to the present day. Now the tide has again turned, and one 
can trace along the western coast the gradual extinction of the 
Oriental element. It does not retreat, it is not driven back by 
war: it simply dies out by a slow yet sure decay. It is the aim 
of this set of papers to throw some light on one stage in this 
contest, a stage probably the Ieast known of all, the first attempts 
of the Greek element to establish itself in the country round the 
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Hermus. Tradition has preserved to us little information about 
the first Greek settlements. The customary division into Aeolic, 
Tonic, and Doric colonists is not a sufficient one. Strabo clearly 
implies that there was a double Aeolic immigration when he says 
(p. 622) that Cyme founded thirty cities, and that it was not 
the first Aeolic settlement ; in another passage (p. 582) he makes 
the northern colonists proceed by land through Thrace, the 
southern direct by sea to Cyme. I hope by an examination 
of the country and the situations, never as yet determined, of 
the minor towns, to add a little to the history of this Southern 
Aeolic immigration, in its first burst of prosperity, through the 
time when it was almost overwhelmed in the Lydian and Persian 
empires and was barely maintained by the strength of the 
Athenian confederacy, till it was finally merged in the stronger 
tide of Greek influence that set in with the victory of Alexander. 
More is known of Myrina, and still more of Cyme, than of any 
of the other towns: but both are omitted here, because it may 
be expected that considerable light will be thrown on the history 
of both by the excavations conducted on their sites by the 
French School of Athens. Till their results are published, it 
would be a waste of time to write of either city. The scanty 
records of the smaller towns will, however, supplement the 
history of the greater ones. Each furnishes something to a 
complete knowledge of the Aeolic emigrants: and the following 
study of their history will, it is hoped, be the precursor of a full 
account of the two greater cities in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
hellénique. Myrina will be touched on here only in so far as 
a knowledge of its exact site is required to fix those of the other 
towns of Aeolis. 

Colonel Leake (Asia Minor, p. 270) says, ‘Even the most 
accessible parts of the valleys of the Hermus and Caicus, and 
of their interjacent ridges, are still very insufficiently explored 
joes With the exception of Temmus, we have no accurate 
information on the sites of any of the second-rate towns of this 
part of Asia Minor.’ The list which he gives of these towns 
comprises Leucae, Phocaea, Cyme, Aegae, Myrina, &c., which 
shows how great a loss is thus caused to the history of the 
Greek settlements in Asia Minor. In the map of Kiepert, 
which forms the basis of all our knowledge of this district, a 
conjectural situation is given to most of these towns, but the 
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map is far from presenting an accurate representation of the 
actual state of the country as it now is,! and does not do much 
more than repeat the guesses of previous travellers. The 
situations of Cyme and Phocaea alone are fixed with certainty. 
The site of Temnos is given by Kiepert after Leake, but it is 
quite certain that Menemen, where it is placed, is a purely 
modern town, and that no ancient city existed there. In these 
circumstances no apology is needed for proposing’ a re-distribution 
of the ancient names, so long as the proposal is grounded on 
actual observation. 

In the following notes my object has not been to record 
discoveries of my own, but to attempt to embrace in one view 
the ancient sites of Aeolis which I have visited, to show their 
position relatively to one another and to the main features of 
the country in which they lie, and, working on this basis, to 
exhibit in a clearer light the few facts recorded of their history. 
A number of the ruined cities that will be mentioned have 
not as yet been described, but I have no pretensions to have 
discovered them. Most of them have been known by name, 
at least to the few persons in the district who take an interest 
in such matters; the position of some of them was described to 
me by Greeks, of others by Europeans, and in neither case do 
I wish that the credit which belongs to the real discoverers 
should be assigned to me? But the ancient names which I 
assign to these sites are, in most cases, not those which are 
currently apportioned to them, where any names at all are as 
yet given them by the local antiquaries; and the views ex- 
pressed have been worked out, apart from all modern authorities, 
solely from a careful study of the character of the country, and 
the references of the ancients. My object in every journey has 
been not to look for walls, but to study history. A very slight 
fact often gains much meaning when taken in connection with 
the local features, and I have tried to understand better some 





1 Besides errors alluded to in the 
course of this article, I may mention 
the course assigned to the Nif Chai, or 
river of Nymphio, which really runs 
parallel to the Hermus as far as 
Magnesia before joining that river. 
Numberless errors occur in the accounts 
of Acolis and of Phocaea in such hand- 


books as Forbiger, Smith, &c.; and 
the only important river between the 
Hermus and the Caicus is not marked 
in the maps. 

2 I purposely refrain from ascribing 
each discovery to any particular person, 
as the honour is often claimed by more 
than one. 
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of the earlier steps in a most important historical fact, the 
Hellenisation of Western Asia Minor. 

A sketch map is given, the object of which is to show the 
marked features of the country and no others. The lower 
valley of the Hermus is a wide alluvial plain, which the ancients 
considered to have been formed by the river and to have been 
originally covered by the sea (Strab. p. 621 ; Ael. Aristid. Aegypt. 
p. 351 [468]). On the north it is bounded by the Kara Hassan 
Dagh and the Dumanlu Dagh, two higher chains in a moun- 
tainous plateau; the latter or a part of it is called Sardene 
in a Homeric epigram. On the east the valley is bounded by 
Mt. Sipylus (Yamanlér Dagh). The Hermus flows between 
these two chains by a narrow pass which leads from the middle 
Hermus valley, that of Magnesia, to the lower valley. For a 
mile or two after leaving the Magnesian plain, the river has 
barely room to pass between the mountains: this place is named 
Boghaz, ‘The Gullet.’ After this the river passes through the 
plain of Temnos (as I shall call it), which is about four miles 
wide and as many in length, till the mountains open and it 
enters on the wide lower valley. On the west this lower valley 
is bounded by the mountainous Phocaean peninsula, between 
which and the Kara Hassin Dagh a narrow valley extends from 
the Hermus plain to the sea at Cyme. 

The mountainous plateau which extends between the Hermus, 
the sea, and the Caicus, is an unknown land. It is broken on 
the west by one valley, that of the river Kodja, on which I have 
placed Myrina and Aegae. The only time when I have gone 
any distance into the mountains was in visiting Namrit Kalessi, 
at the head of the river. Instead of following the river as we 
should have done, we went across the mountains over a waste 
of rocks and boulders, only once interrupted by a glen, green 
and beautiful, deep down among the hills. But there must 
be in the plateau many fertile glens in which several of the 
thirty cities founded from Cyme perhaps are yet to be dis- 
covered. The district is counted very unsafe. It is inhabited 
only by Turks, and is therefore dreaded by the Greek people of 
the low country ; moreover at present the number of soldiers 
that have refused to serve and have taken to the mountains 
justifies to some extent its bad name. These mountains do 
not extend to the sea. Along the coast there is a strip of level 
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country, behind which gradual slopes of broken ground lead up 
to the higher mountainous plateau. South of the Kodja there 
is no river, only a few water-courses full after rain. 

The Phocaean peninsula is of the same character, but the 
mountains are not so high and are more broken by glens. The 
peninsula would become an island if the sea level were a little 
higher; and the narrow valley leading from Cyme to the 
Hermus would be a channel of the sea. 

East of the Hermus the main feature is the mass of moun- 
tains called by the Greeks Sipylus. It is almost entirely isolated 
like an island in the plain; only at one point on the south a 
link of hills connects it with the main range, which extends 
from the interior through Tmolus and Olympus to the sea. 
West of this connecting link is the plain of Smyrna, completely 
shut in between the sea and the mountains. Last is the plain 
of Nymphio, opening to the north on the middle Hermus 
valley. 

In the scanty notices and traditions of the Aeolic settlement 
little is said of the inhabitants whom the Greeks found in the 
country. The coast in general was, according to Strabo, 
peopled by a Pelasgic race, one of whose chief strgngholds 
was Larissa in the lower Hermus valley. Further inland was 
the empire of the Lydians, ruled by an Oriental dynasty which 
had brought with it the cultus of the Babylonian Herakles. 
This dynasty seems to have had no liking for the sea, and to 
have turned its thoughts wholly to the East; the Greek tradi- 
tion preserves no record of any collision with Lydia till a new 
dynasty arose connected both in friendship and in enmity with 
the Greeks of the coast. 

The Greek settlement had its centres in the island of Lesbos, 
interposed between Greece and Asia, and the city of Cyme. 
The name of Cyme points to the old Euboean city, which was 
one of the oldest centres of Hellenic colonisation and commerce, 
and which had given way to younger rivals almost before history 
begins. Tradition, however, and the common epithet Phry- 
konitis point to Mount Phrikion in Locris as the old home of 
the colonists. But it is well known that colonising centres did 
not send out only their own inhabitants. Emigrants sent forth 
by Apollo as a ver sacrum or from some other motive, congre- 
gated at the great maritime cities and sailed from them in their 
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fleets. From the Asiatic Cyme and from Lesbos this settlement 
proceeded, but before trying to trace its course, we must fix the 
position of the towns which they founded. In doing so I shall 
assume the points that I have tried to establish about the direc- 
tion of the Roman road between Smyrna and Pergamus, and 
the distances of the several stages. It passed through Larissa, 
23 or 24 miles, Cyme 33 miles, Myrina 42 miles, Gryneion about 
47 miles, and Elaea 54 miles, 

I begin with Myrina, which is placed by Kiepert at Ali Agha. 
There is no sign that a Greek city ever existed there, and it is 
too near Cyme to suit the distance which has been assigned 
between Cyme and Myrina, nine Roman miles, Ali Agha is 
about four miles north of Cyme, and about four miles further 




















WALL oF Myrina, 


on one reaches a place called Kalabak Serai, ‘the Mansion of 
Kalabak."’ Here at the end of the fertile plain of the Kodja 
Chai, ‘ Big River,’ and on its north bank close to the sea, is a 
grassy hill about 200 feet high. The sides seem to have been 
scarped to make it a little steeper, and above are the remains 
of a Hellenic wall. It is built in a transition style common in 
this country, generally in horizontal courses, but sometimes the 
lines grow irregular and the style becomes almost ‘Cyclopean.’ 


1 Kalabak is a village some distance the current explanation of the name, 
inland among the mountains. I give which is pronounced Kalabasseri, 
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No angle remains, but a number of large square-cut stones 
lying at one part of the hill show that the corners were more 
carefully and finely built. In the plain of the Kodja we might 
expect more than one Aeolic settlement, if it be fully explored.} 
The river is joined near its mouth by the Kondtiz Chai, ‘ Otter 
River,’ a watercourse dry except after rain; it seems to be the 
river marked in Kiepert’s map at Ali Agha and called Kundura 
Chai. 

On the slope beneath the city and on the neighbouring hills 
are thousands of graves. Irregular excavations had long been 
made here, and objects thus obtained were common in Smyrna 
shops; but fortunately the work was undertaken in a systematic 
fashion by the French School of Athens last summer, and still 
continues with valuable results. The full account, when pub- 
lished in the Bulletin, will doubtless throw much light on the 
history of the city. The coins which have been found on this 
spot are, I believe, always of Myrina, a fact noticed by Mr. 
Pullan (Ruins of Asia Minor, p. 8) in his account of a visit to 
this place, which he also recognises as the site of Myrina. 

Texier (Asie Minewre, p. 223) gives the name of the river 
that flows by Myrina as Xanthus, but his only authority is 
that the name is given on coins of Cyme to a river-god. 
But a passage in the historian Agathias leaves no doubt on 
the point. In his preface, p. 9, he says that he was born in 
Myrina of Aeolis, at the mouth of the river Pythicos, which 
flows out of Lydia (péwv é« Avilas ths yopas «.7.r.). Between 
the Hermus and the Caicus there is only one river to which this 
description can apply, viz., the Kodja Chai. No other water- 
course is long enough to be said to rise in Lydia; in fact there 
is no other river along the coast so far as I have seen it, but 
merely brooks from the hill-sides and winter torrents. Myrina 
therefore was situated at the mouth of the Kodja Chai. The 
Xanthus of Cymaean coins is either some brook beside the city, 
or the torrent which runs in a broad deep channel close to 
Larissa on the western side of the lower Hermus valley.’ 
During great part of the year it is dry, and its channel is only 
a deep chasm ; but after rain it is an impassable torrent, and as 


1 J shall have occasion to speak of it 2 Marked on Kiepert’s large map, 
later in connection with the site of but not in the sketch map-here given. 
Aegae, 
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the bridge which once spanned it is now lying in ruins at the 
bottom, the traveller who attempts to cross the valley, two feet 
or more deep in mud at such a time, has to make a circuit of 
several miles to get round it. In the Roman period Larissa was 
a mere village, and Cyme possessed the country up to the 
Hermus : it is therefore natural that it should on its coins boast 
of Xanthus and Hermus as its rivers. 

Three ways were open to the Aeolic inhabitants of Cyme to 
spread their colonies, along-the coast to the south and north, 
and straight inland to the Hermus valley: and they seem to 
have used all three. The whole Phocaean peninsula originally 
belonged to them, till the settlers who came to Phocaea obtained 
it from them by agreement (Paus. vii. 3). The boundary between 
Cyme and Phocaea was fixed at an intermediate point on the 
coast (Stra. p. 647). On the fertile strip of country between New 
Phocaea (a town founded in the thirteenth century by the 
Genoese for the sake of the rich alum mines) and Cyme we 
might look for Cymaean settlements. The antiquities found at 
New Phocaea are all Cymaean. Here probably lay the Kyllene 
of Xenophon (Cyr. vii.), or the Ascanius portus, which Pliny (v. 
32) names between Phocaea and Cyme. But the rest of the 
mountainous peninsula had little to tempt them, and they 
resigned it to the Phocaeans. 

The north road was more tempting, and probably Myrina at 
the mouth of its fertile valley was one of their earliest settle- 
ments.! Between Cyme and Myrina lay Adae (Stra. 622). From 
Myrina the settlement proceeded up the Pythicos valley to Aegae, 
to which I shall return later, as well as farther along the coast. 
But I have not gone further north than this point. Fatigue 
and a snowstorm prevented me, when at Ali Agha in January, 
from visiting the site ascribed to Gryneion by Mr. Pullan (/.c.). 
It lies a few miles to the north. Elaea also was on the coast, a 
little distance south of the Caicus; Strabo says it was twelve 
stadia from the river. I turn now to the Hermus valley. 

The exact site of Larissa cannot well be considered apart 
from that of Neonteichos. The pseudo-Herodotus (Vit. Hom. 


1 Tt is almost certain that both the Oriental religion of Artemis-Cybele ; 
Cyme and Myrina were cities before Myrina is the same word as Smyrna, 
the Greeks came. They are Amazon _ the old name of Ephesos, 
cities (Str. p. 628), that is, places of 
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9) makes Homer emigrate from Smyrna to Cyme. He comes 
to Neonteichos and lives there some time; and the city is 
described as at the foot of Mount Sardene, and close to the 
river Hermus— 


O? wodw airewnhy Kipns épr@mida Kovpnv 
Nalere, Sapdynvns dda veiatov tixopovo, 
ApBpcaorov tivovtes Vdwp Oelov Trorauoto 
“a, 8 , a 10 ‘ , Z, / 
pou Suvijevtos, dv aOdvatos TéxeTo Zevs. 


Thence he goes by Larissa, through which lay the easiest (but 
not apparently the shortest) way to Cyme. This testimony is 
as valuable for the situation of the towns as it is worthless for 
our knowledge of Homer. Strabo (p. 621) puts Larissa 70 
stadia, almost nine Roman miles, from Cyme, and 30, almost 
four Roman miles, from Neonteichos. It is true that he seems 
to make the Hermus flow between Cyme and Larissa (d7ro 
Aapions S:aBavri Tov“ Eppov eis Kiunv éBdopKovta atadiovs) ; 
but this is irreconcilable with the distance he gives, and I think 
the sentence is only confusedly expressed and not wrong. He 
has just been speaking of Magnesia, and the words dva8avt« 
tov “Epuoy refer to the relation between that city and Cyme, 
though he has expressed himself so badly that they refer 
syntactically to the relation between Larissa and Cyme.! He 
also states that Larissa was in the Hermus valley (votaso- 
xwotov THY xwpav), which is confirmed by Aristides (Aegypt. 
ii, p. 351). Xenophon twice mentions Larissa (Cyr. vii. 1, 
Hell. iii. 1, 7), but little can be learned about its situation 
from his words. Pliny (v. 32) places it on the sea between 
Phocaea and Cyme, which is clearly wrong. Scylax does not 
mention it. 

It results from these authorities that Larissa was in the 
Hermus valley towards Cyme (7epl Kuynv, Steph. Byz. and 
Xen.), and on the road from Smyrna to Cyme. Nearly four miles 
from it was Neonteichos, which lay on the side of a mountain 
near the Hermus. On sites exactly fulfilling all these conditions 
distinct remains of two Hellenic cities exist. Just where the 
valley above described as extending from Cyme to the Hermus 

1 | find that a German scholar gets place where this emendation has been 


the same meaning by transposing the published. 
words: I have lost the reference to the 
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opens on the lower Hermus valley, the road passes below the 
south side of a rocky hill that rises about 200 feet above the 
plain. Under the hill is the resting place referred to in 
Part I. The hill is not wholly isolated, a low neck connects it 
with the mountains to the north; its appearance is exactly 
described by its Turkish name Bourounjik, ‘the Little Point.’ 
On the top of the hill we can trace at intervals a wall 84 
feet thick, made of cut stones, with holes for metal clamps. 
The ground is strewn with Hellenic pottery; much of it is 
clearly of an early period, and I did not observe any that was 
late. The top of the hill was too large for the needs of the 
inhabitants, and the wall was carried round only the highest 
part of it. None of the stones in position rise above the surface 
of the hill, but many are scattered over the ground, one of them 
showing the peculiar cut corner, which never fails at the angle 
of a good Hellenic wall. I measured four successive stones, and 
found them respectively 3 feet 3 inches, 1 foot 10 inches, 2 feet 
9 inches, 2 feet 6 inches, in length. This is almost certainly the 
site of Larissa. Standing on the city hill, one sees between 
three and four miles, or thereabouts, to the north-east, a curious 
circular rock on the slope of the hills that form the northern 
border of the valley, a short distance from the corner where the 
hills turn to the north beside the Hermus.! Going across the 
valley to this position, which is right above the Turkish village of 
Yannik Keui, ‘Burnt Village, (not Yeni Keui, ‘ New Village,’ as 
Kiepert has it), I found as I mounted the gradually sloping hill 
a series of beautifully built polygonal walls. The stones are 
carefully selected and hewn to fit one another, so that they 
produce a perfectly smooth, close, and even surface. These 
walls seem made to support a series of terraces. In mounting 
to the massive rock which formed the acropolis, we pass from 
the polygonal style to regular masonry of squared stones, in the 
style of the later Hellenic period. The acropolis was occupied 
in the middle ages, and considerable remains of very bad stone 
and mortar work mar the beauty of the Greek walls. 

Strabo (p. 621) has preserved a fragment of history, which, 


1 The corner would correspond ex- dently the important point, both from 
actly to the description quoted above its natural strength and from the 
from the Life of Homer. But the remains on it, and it is not far from 
hill described in the text is evi- the corner. 
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when taken in connection with the position of these cities, 
throws some light on the character of the Aeolic settlement. 
His account must, however, be corrected in one point by the 
authority of the Vita Homeri. He makes the foundation of 
Cyme later than the conquest of Larissa, whereas it is quite 
certain that Cyme was the metropolis of the Aeolic cities, 
and the centre from which the conquest spread. After the 
Cymaeans had occupied the sea-coast and had begun to turn 
their thoughts towards the interior, the path of conquest was 
clearly marked out for them by nature. To the south lay the 
mountainous Phocaean peninsula, to the north the sterile 
mountains that separate the Hermus from the Caicus and the 
sea; between them lay the narrow but easy way that led to 
the fertile Hermus valley. But just at the entrance to the 
Hermus plain, the old Pelasgic city of Larissa blocked the 
way. The Cymaeans attacked it indirectly. Passing along 
the mountains, they built on the northern edge of the valley 
the stronghold of Neonteichos, whence they could command 
the whole valley. The struggle ended, here as elsewhere, in the 
victory of the new race. Larissa became a Greek town, but 
does not appear to have been a very flourishing settlement. It 
is mentioned by Herodotus as one of the eleven Aeolic cities 
and we may therefore conclude that it, with the others, joined 
the Ionic league against Cyrus (Herod. i.151). Xenophon (Cyr. 
vii. 1) says that Cyrus settled in it some Egyptian mercenaries, 
and that it was known as the Egyptian Larissa. It does not 
appear in the lists of contributions to the Delian confederacy : 
but in the Athenian decree of the year 425 B.c., when the rate 
was raised to two and even three times the previous amount, 
Larissa is mentioned. Many places occur in that decree which 
are not mentioned in the regular lists. Some of these probably 
were formerly included in the rating of more important neigh- 
bours ; but this can hardly have been the case with Larissa, the 
strongest city of the district (Xen. Hell. iii. 1, 7). Either it was 
an independent ally like Chios paying no tribute ; or else it was 
included from mere bravado, all states on the Aegean being rated 
whether or not there were any chance of their paying. It must 
however be remembered that the interpretation of AEP on the 
record is doubtful. Apiooae is a form natural in the Ionic of 
Herodotus, or in an Ionic city like the Larissa near Ephesus; 
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but an Aeolic city would be more likely to call itself Adpioca. 
The neighbouring city is Tivos in Herodotus, Taéyvos on coins, 

After the end of the Peloponnesian war, Thimbron led a Spartan 
army into this district. Other towns surrendered to him, but 
Larissa, a stronger city, resisted bravely. Thimbron surrounded 
it, assaulted it both by direct attacks and by a mine, but was 
finally repulsed and obliged to retire. The description of the 
siege (Xen. Hell. iii. 1) affords incidental confirmation of the site 
assigned to the city. Mining would be an impossible mode of 
attack on most other cities of the district, but could be well 
applied from the north against Larissa. On that side a con- 
siderable part of the hill is left out of the city wall. When 
Alexander set the Greek cities free, Larissa began to coin 
money. Only copper coins are known!: the type is on the 
obverse a female head with a wreath, on the reverse a 
horseman. The latter emblem is appropriate to a city of the 
plain. But we do not find here a continuous and growing 
coinage such as is found at Temnos; and it is clear that the 
city declined. Strabo and Pliny both say that it was deserted 
in their time (€pjun Séorl viv, Str. p. 621). If they refer to 
the city on the hill, this may probably be true. But it is certain 
from Aristides that there was at least a village still called by 
this name, and that it lay on the road, and probably therefore 
in the plain. On the road to Cyme may still be seen evident 
proofs in the walls and cemetery near, that the place was 
inhabited in late Roman time. The reason of its decline must 
be sought at Neonteichos. 

Of the history of Neonteichos hardly anything is known. 
It is clear from the remains that it continued to be a fortress 
through the Greek and Roman periods down to a very late date. 
Some copper coins of the periods of the Diadochi exist, which 
were struck at this town. They bear a head of Pallas on the 
obverse, and an owl on the reverse with the monogram Ni. 
The fortifications of the city also belong to this period. The 
reason for the decline of Larissa, and the prosperity of Neon- 
teichos, must lie in their political relations. Now, whereas the 
coins of Larissa are native in type, and of so fine a style that 


1 The references to the coins have ness to give assistance has done a great 
profited by the criticisms of Professor deal to make my work less defective 
Percy Gardner, whose invariable readi- than it would otherwise be. 
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they cannot be later than the middle of the third century, those 
of Neonteichos are of the type struck under the mild Perga- 
menian rule in Aegae, Myrina, Erythrae, and perhaps in many 
other places that have escaped my notice. They bear the head 
of the Pergamenian Pallas Nikephoros, with the round close- 
fitting Attic helmet. It can be proved that these coins at 
Erythrae are later than those where Pallas wears the Corinthian 
helmet, and the only period open to place them in is B.c. 190-33, 
when the kings of Pergamus ruled there. It is well known 
that the coinage of Cistophori was originated over their whole 
dominions by these kings to promote the unity of their empire ; 
the great cities coined the Cistophori with the city mark on them. 
But it has not yet been observed that there was also an attempt 
to promote uniformity in the copper currency: and I think that 
one who compares the set of coins with this head of Pallas, as 
struck in Pergamus, Aegae, Myrina, Neonteichos, Erythrae, 
must acknowledge that they all belong to one period and one 
influence, viz., the Pergamenian rule from 190 to 133. On the 
other hand, the head of Pallas with Corinthian helmet’ in the 
Tonian and Aeolic cities belongs to the time of Syrian influence, 
as can proved with perfect certainty from the coincidence of 
names on Erythraean coins and inscriptions. Neonteichos there- 
fore flourished under the kings of Pergamus, while Larissa 
decayed: and it becomes a matter of certainty that the latter 
chose, like Phocaea, the Syrian side in preference to the Roman 
and Pergamenian alliance, and was studiously discouraged by 
Pergamus when victorious. Its walls are so completely levelled 
with the ground, and yet were so massive, as to suggest the 
thought that the city stood a new siege with worse fortune than 
in the time of Thimbron, that it was finally, like Phocaea, 
captured by the Romans, and that, having no common friend 
like Massilia to intercede with the conquerors, it suffered the 
fate from which Phocaea barely escaped, and had its fortifica- 
tions completely destroyed. 

It is possible to attain comparative certainty about the site 
of Larissa and Neonteichos. The case is different with Temnos, 
and still more with Aegae. Strabo describes these towns 
together, saying that they lie on the mountains which overlook 
the country of the Cymaeans and of the Phocaeans and of the 
Smyrnaeans, and along which flows the Hermus. He is 
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evidently describing the mountains between the Hermus, the 
Caicus, and the sea. He adds that the towns are not far distant 
from Magnesia. . Pausanias also (v. 13) declares expressly 
that Temnos lay across the Hermus looking from Magnesia. 
We may also gather from Strabo that Aegae was north of 
Temnos, for he enumerates the cities in order; Aegae and 
Temnos are on the mountains that border the Hermus, and not 
far from Magnesia. From Magnesia, crossing the Hermus, the 
road passes by Larissa to Cyme, Myrina, Gryneion, and Elaea. 
Scylax (c. 98) mentions Aegae as a Greek city in the interior 
above Cyme, but does not allude to Temnos. Xenophon 
mentions them together (fell. iv. 8, 5), implying that they 
maintained themselves in independence of the Persians. Now 
as they are not mentioned among the contributors to the Delian 
Fund, they seem not to have belonged to the confederacy, but 
to have been mountain cities which maintained themselves 
between Athenians and Persians. Pliny also (v. 32) mentions 
Aegae as in the interior. Plutarch (Vit. Themist. 26) says that 
Themistocles, when he reached Cyme in his flight, found that 
the inhabitants of the sea-coast were anxious to claim the 
reward offered by the Persian king for his capture, and there- 
fore he fled to Aegae, Adodcxov troducpatiov, This account 
implies that it was an inland town.! 

While these authorities seem to place Aegae on the eastern 
side of the mountains, other authors refer it to the western side. 
Stephanus of Byzantium speaks of the city as 7) év Mupivy év 
7H Atonride. Herodotus in his enumeration of the Acolic cities 
gives first Cyme, Larissa, Neonteichos, and Temnos: then a 
group of unknown places, Killa, Notion, Aigiroessa: then 
Pitane, north of the Caicus: finally A/yatae (which must be the 
town called by other authors Aegae), Myrina, and Gryneion. 
The enumeration is certainly given after some order, though 
our ignorance about three of the cities makes it difficult to 
understand the plan”; it seems, however, that Aegae is regarded 
in connexion with Myrina, and apart from Temnos. Probably 


1] have not the opportunity of the Troad which Herodotus expressly 
consulting Galen, De Bon. Mal. Succ. excludes from the sphere of the Aeolic 
Cib, quoted by Raoul Rochette, Hist. cities. It and the other three are 
Col, Grecg. iii, 41. towns of the mainland that disappeared 

? Killa can hardly be the town of early. 
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the solution of the difficulty lies in the fact that Aegae was in the 
heart of the mountains, and might be grouped in connection with 
either side according to the fancy of the writer. Temnos was 
not far from the Hermus, which is frequently represented on its 
coins. Aegae on the other hand was beside a river, Titnaios,} 
mentioned several times on its coins, whereas the Hermus does 
not occur on them. It may therefore be inferred with much 
probability that its territory did not extend to the Hermus, as 
every city which has the slightest connexion with that river 
claims it on its coins, Smyrna, Phocaea,? Cyme, Temnos, Mag- 
nesia, Sardis, &c. On the Peutinger Table, Temnos is mentioned 
on the road between Smyrna and Cyme. This cannot be 
reconciled with the authorities above quoted, unless we suppose 
that the Table does not necessarily suppose the town to be 
actually on the road but only near it. The Table places Ana- 
gome on the road between Smyrna and Ephesus, and Lebas 
(Voy. arch. iii. No. 6) is put to great straits in trying to find 
a place for it, and does not, I think, finally succeed in showing 
that it lay on the road. Pliny (v. 32) places Temnos in con- 
nexion with the mouth of the Hermus. In Smith’s Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography the distance from Cyme to Temnos is 
given as 30 miles, but no authority is quoted, and it would not 
be easy to find a site agreeing with the other authorities and 
satisfying this condition of distance.* 

The situations which would best suit the statements quoted 
are these: Temnos would lie on the hill-side above the right 
bank of the Hermus, a little way above the point where the 
river enters on the lower valley in which lies Larissa. Here it 
would be only a few miles from the road between Smyrna and 
Cyme. The passages referred to in Strabo and Aristides show 
that the ancients thought the plain had once been sea, so that 


1 The readings given in Mionnet are Dictionary has merely followed For- 
TITHAIOS, MITNAIOS, TITNAIOS. It biger blindly. Forbiger also gives 
is obvious that the first two are false no authority. He probably follows 
readings of the third. the Peutinger Table, which places 

2 A river god is also common on XXXIII. between the names of Cyme 
imperial coins of Phocaea. The name and Temnos. Now this must certainly 
is not given, so far as I know, but be the complete distance between Cyme 
it can hardly be any other than the and Smyrna, and Temnos is not to be 
Hermus. counted as a station. 

31 find that the writer in the 
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Pliny might well have thought that Temnos originally stood 
near the sea, Aegae then we should suppose to lie north-west 
among the mountains and further away from the Hermus. 

At the railway station of Emir Aalém, 44 miles beyond 
Menemen and seventeen miles from Magnesia, one may see on 
the hill-side across the river a circular mass of rock very similar to 
that on which Neonteichos is situated. It looks quite close, but 
unless at a very hurried pace, one requires two hours and a half 
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WALL oF TEMNOS. 


to reach it. It lies above the Turkish villages Hassin Agha 
and Deré Keui, ‘ Village of the Pass.’ We climbed from the 
east side a grassy hill (which had once been terraced) till we 
reached the rock, which is of conglomerate, and rises on this 
side 50 feet perpendicular, though on other sides it is more 
accessible. Just where we reached the rock is a natural cavity 
or niche with six or seven little rudely-cut votive niches, square 
and oblong, on the cliff beside. On the summit of the rock, 
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which is of considerable extent, was an ancient acropolis, sur- 
rounded with walls on the more approachable sides. The walls 
have been much destroyed, but the style seemed to be like that 
at Myrina, or that of which a drawing is given in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, vol. i. p. 65. The acropolis rock supports 
a grass-grown platform, and in several places where the rock did 
not afford a continuous basis, walls of fine polygonal work were 
built as supports. 

I could distinguish on the highest platform of the hill 
an outer or city wall and a citadel; the same distinction may 
- be observed on many Aeolic sites, and, as here, the citadel is 
often little more than natural rock. Everything about this 
part of the city seemed, like the style of its fortifications, to 
show that it had been in use only at an early period. It is an 
inconvenient place, and was certainly not used in the late 
Hellenic or the Roman period. But the hills behind, and to 
the east of the acropolis hill, are strewn with remains of 
buildings. We wandered for two hours among them, and our 
guide said that they extended without interruption and in 
the same fashion for three or four miles along the hills till one 
came opposite to Giaour Keui, ‘ Infidel Village,’ the next, station 
on the line. We did not see any marble, only the stone of 
which the mountains here are composed, a whitish trachyte. 

Among the many ruins, we were struck most of all by the 
remains of a temple just behind the acropolis hill. , We saw 
one drum of a column, about two feet in diameter, with un- 
finished flutings, twenty-in number, and made careful copies 
of the mouldings that could be seen. A crowbar might have 
revealed much more, by enabling us to move the large blocks 


5 
lariat 


of stone, enormous heaps of which were scattered about. In 
one place below these heaps we could trace the line of the wall 
to which they belonged. 
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A small semicircular basis in situ formed the pedestal of a 
half-column with twelve flutings. It seemed to form the end of 
one of the inside walls of the temple. The pedestal moulding 
is given in Fig. 1. Two mouldings from the entablature are 
given in Figs 2 and 3. Near the same place were several 
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octagonal bases, one apparently in situ; each had two little 
holes sunk in the top (See Fig. 4.) Further away were a 


a 
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number of large cut stones, varying in size, but all in one 
or other of the forms in Figs. 5,6, 7. Their use I could not 
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conjecture. Some of them seemed pierced as if to form part 
of a watercourse; others of similar shape were solid. Near 
them was a fragment with a moulding, Fig. 8.1 


1 Some of these remains seem By- continued into that period. 
zantine in style; the city certainly 
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Considering the great extent to which the city extends, 
it must be identified with some of the cities mentioned in 
history; and if so, it can be no other than Temnos, The 








(8) 


slopes of the hills around seem well calculated to make it 
famous for wine, and justify its making the bunch of grapes 
the chief symbol on its coins. A few years ago there was some 
prospect that some of the stones would be used for the railway 
works; but a more suitable quarry was found. Had the site 
been thus opened up a little, it is probable that much more 
would now be known about it, and that inscriptions would 
have been found. Were a school of archaeology established 
at Smyrna, it might do much at very small expense in clearing 
up the history of such sites. More famous cities often disappoint 
their excavators; sometimes they are so deeply covered that 
excavation is a hopelessly expensive task; at other times their 
situation has made them a quarry for the buildings of centuries. 
Thus Clazomenae has disappeared; and Erythrae has been in 
some degree carried away to build the quay of Smyrna. In the 
latter case this has been a great gain to archaeology, as many 
inscriptions, some of the highest interest, have been thereby 
recovered, and by the care of the Smyrna Museum preserved. 
But there are many sites where 5()/. or 100/., used with the 
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care and tact which only an institution permanently situated in 
the country can apply, would yield very valuable results. That 
which is needed is the permanent attention of a small staff, 
who are able to use the opportunities that from time to time 
present themselves. The excavations conducted by the French 
School of Athens, all at a very slight expense, are striking 
examples of what can be done by a judicious use of oppor- 
tunities. I have more than once had occasion to admire the 
style in which their excavations at Myrina are conducted. 

Temnos, or, as its inhabitants called it, Tamnos, plays a very 
small part in history, though its importance is proved both by 
the size of its ruins and by its considerable coinage. The 
passage quoted above from Xenophon shows that it maintained 
its independence from the Persian rule at the opening of the 
fourth century B.C. ; but its name is hardly mentioned afterwards. 
Miiller assigns to it a number of coins of Lysimachus and 
Alexander. If this be so, it must have been a city of con- 
siderable importance early in the third and early in the second 
century, to which two periods the coins belong. Silver autonomous 
coins of the city occur belonging to this period; but not in 
such abundance as to account for the number of regal coins 
attributed to it. As time goes on the copper coinage in- 
creases in consequence. We gather from it the strong 
influence exercised by the worship of the Mater Sipylene, 
whose seat, Mount Sipylus, was full in view across the river. 
We see also that Asclepios had been brought here, probably 
from Pergamos, as he was to Smyrna. The type of Heracles 
brings to mind the town of Heraclea, which, as will be proved 
below, was just across the Hermus. The gods whose worship 
we should most expect, and who were probably the chief 
gods that the Aeolian settlers’ brought with them, appear 
in various types, especially Zeus as Akraios and with eagle 
and thunderbolt. 

We learn something about the state of Temnos under the 
Romans from the speech of Cicero pro Flacco. One of the chief 
witnesses against Flaccus was a certain Heracleides of Temnos, 
who had purchased a farm in the territory of Cyme, that is in 
the lower Hermus valley, quite near Temnos. The magistrates 
of the city mentioned are the five praetors, atpatyyol, the three 
quaestors, rayias, and the four mensarii, tpamwefira. Strategi 
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under the Roman rule were not military magistrates, their 
duties ‘were purely civil, and frequently resembled those of 
police officers. The difference between trapezitae and tamiae is 
not known; they were both officers of the finance department. 
It is worth noticing finally that Temnos is one of those towns 
whose coins show the portrait of a proconsul ruling the province. 
Mommsen (Zeitschr. f. Numism. ii. p. 69: ef. 295) thinks that 
these coins all date 6-4 B.c., when Augustus wished to make 
the share of the Senate. in governing the empire a reality. 
Those of Temnos bear the name and face of Asinius Gallus 
(see also Rev. Numism. 1867, p. 102). 

Aegae, as has been said, is probably to be looked for more 
among the mountains to the north-west. In January I visited, 
along with M. Baltazzi of Ali Agha and M. Reinach of the 
School of Athens, a site of which I had often heard, but of 
which nothing was known. One English friend, whose love of 
sport and adventure has given him a very wide knowledge of 
the country, had visited it, but his account was more calculated 
to excite than to satisfy curiosity. It was the headquarters of 
a noted band of brigands, who found in it more comfortable 
quarters than ina common Turkish house. Last year, however, 
the chief of this band made his peace with the Government, 
and became a policeman; he then went into town, though the 
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change in his abode was more marked than the change in his 
occupation, As the place has still a bad reputation, we took 
with us afew men to display guns. The town lies on a hill 
near the head of the Kodja Chai, about five hours from its mouth, 
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where we have placed Myrina. It is surrounded by a wall which 
runs along the brow of a hill about 500 or 600 feet above the 
river, and incloses space for a town of fair size. As we ascended 
the hill we passed a number of sarcophagi of the Roman period, 
which had been exposed in the occasional efforts of the natives to 
dig up money. We entered by a gateway, 6 feet 9 inches wide. 
The plan is given in the accompanying sketch. The walls on 
each side are of different character. A B is like the wall of 
Myrina above described. D FE is made of small slabs, not 
more than two inches thick; the difference is doubtless due to 
a layer of schist being handy at this point, for the wall D # 
returns some distance on to the style of A B. The corner D 
is carefully built with squared stones, showing the usual Hellenic 
cutting. Soon after entering, we came to a set of vaulted 
caves very rudely cut in the rocky ground, and of great size. 
We then found what seemed like a narrow paved street, along 
which we passed till we reached the ruins of a small Doric 
temple with not one stone still standing on another. It was 
built of the same reddish trachyte that is used for most other 
buildings on the hill. Numbers of slabs of the frieze were 
scattered about: from one I obtained the following measure- 
ments on a vertical line in the middle of the metope and on 
a horizontal line across from one triglyph to another. The 
metopes were perfectly plain, except that the top projected 
a little in two degrees of elevation. 
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Immediately beyond this we found a very singular building. 
A very finely-built wall, in some places still 50 feet high, and at 
least 250 feet in length, stood near the steep slope of the hill. 
It was 2 feet 11 inches thick. About three or four feet above 


the ground were a series of doors and windows. Each door led 
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into a chamber 14 feet square, and each chamber had one of the 
windows. Some of the chamber walls were still about 12 feet 
high, but nothing remained to show how high they were 
originally, or what was above them. At a height of about 
30 feet was a series of smaller windows, one to every two doors 
beneath, and above each was a projecting slab. At a height of 
about 40 feet were larger windows, only one of which remained. 
The wall was built in courses, 1 foot 3 inches high, except about 
the windows, where one course was smaller. Each course con- 
sisted of a long and a short stone alternately, the short one 
being probably laid crosswise. The doors and windows were 
constructed in the Greek style, converging slightly towards the 
top. The lower windows measured 3 feet 7 inches high, 3 feet 
3 inches broad at top, 3 feet 6 inches broad at bottom. The 
doors were about 7 feet high, and 3 feet broad in the middle. 
The doors were raised a little above the ground, and must have 
been approached by steps. The whole building had thus a look 
of military regularity. It is not of an early period, and probably 
belongs to the Pergamenian rule. 
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At different places we also saw a long gallery, arched and of 
the Roman period, and a mediaeval tower. 

These ruins are about six hours north-east of Ali Agha, and 
are said to be about the same distance north-west of the site 
where we have placed Temnos. They are now called Namrtit 
Kalessf, ‘the Castle of Nimrod.’ Kiepert puts this name on his 
map much too far north, and places here the ancient Parthenion. 
The account given by Xenophon of his marches (Azad. vii. 8) 
seems to show that Parthenion was nearer the Caicus valley 
than the site of Namrit Kaless{. The latter is in Aecolis rather 
than in Mysia, and it seems connected rather with the Aeolic 
cities than with Pergamos, judging from the coins found there. 
We found on the site an autonomous copper coin of Phocaea, 
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and the day after we returned to Ali Aghd a native brought 
seven coins, found, as he said, at Namrat Kalessi. Of these, two 
belonged to Temnos, four to Aegae, and one was Byzantine. 
The only argument, so far as I know, against placing Aegae 
here is the statement of Scylax (c. 98) that Aegae lay uzrép 
Kvyns. But it is not unnatural that Scylax should speak 
rather vaguely about the situation of a town in the interior 
relative to the coast towns. Though it cannot be considered 
certain till other sites on the mountains have been examined, 
yet it is highly probable that a place of such strength, dating 
from the earliest Greek period, with walls of great circum- 
ference considering the period when they were built, and 
continuing as a city through the Roman period, is Aegae, 
when it satisfies fairly well all the accounts of ancient writers. 
Aegae also was an important city in early time, and lasted 
through the Roman period: it has a silver coinage, and Mr. 
Head (Metrolog. Notes, in Numism. Chron. 1875, p. 293) assigns 
to it doubtfully Electrum coins of the period 600—560 B.c. 
Kiepert, following several old travellers, places Aegae at 
Guzél Hissar, ‘the Beautiful Fortress.’ This town lies on the 
southern edge of the valley of the Kodja Chai, a very short 
way from the site of Myrina. In Kiepert’s map it is placed 
much too far south. It is really an hour north-east from Ali Agha 
instead of south-east as he places it. Guzél Hissar does not suit 
the statements of the ancients. It is not on the mountains, it 
is not towards Magnesia, there is no reason to mention it along 
with Temnos.! Finally, there is nothing to prove that an ancient 
city existed there ; its few inscriptions have come from Myrina. 
Namrit Kalessf is on the same river at whose mouth we have 
seen that Myrina lies. That river we know to have been called 
the Pythicos, while the name of the river god on the coins of 
Aegae is Titnaios. I think that the hill on which Namrit 
Kalessi is situated is surrounded on two sides by two rivulets 
which meet beneath, and one of them may have been called the 
Titnaios and have been the sacred stream of the city. The 
name Titnaios is perhaps a derivative from Titane or Titanos. 
Titanos is the name of a hill in Thessaly on or beside which 
stood the town of Asterion, Aorépsov Tutdvoid te NevKa Kapnva, 


1M. Baltazzi, who has made a col- me that he could not get any coins 
lection of the Aeolic coins, has told of Aegae from Guzél Hissar. 
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(il. 8. 735). Titane is a city in Achaia, on the summit of a hill, 
and was one of the chief seats of the worship of Asclepios. Coins 
of Aegae with the type of Asclepios occur as early as Augustus, 
but we have so little information about the city, that it is hardly 
possible to determine whether this coincidence is of any value. 
It is however worthy of note that Pliny (v. 32) speaks of an 
Aeolic town Titane at the mouth of a river of the same name. 
Of the history of Aegae even less is known than of Temnos. 
Its name occurs in various forms: Herodotus (i. 149) has 
Aiyaias, Aiyai is common, Xenophon has A?yeis.1_ The people 
seem to have called themselves Aiyaeis, as AIFAEQN is common 
on coins; but AITEAIQN sometimes occurs, also AITEQN 
(Mionnet, iii. p. 4, No. 15). It was probably a place of great 
strength, as it maintained its independence from the king of 
Persia; and the site where it has now been placed fulfils that con- 
dition admirably. It suffered in the great earthquake, A.D. 17, 
when twelve cities of Asia were destroyed (Tac. An. ii. 47). 
Strabo says that Cyme founded thirty cities on the mainland, 
most of which were deserted in his time. Though they were 
then desolate, it is probable that many of them may yet be 
traced by their ruins. Crossing the river from Temnos, I 
found about an hour from the river a hill on the top of which 
is a large boulder. On it are letters, which led the natives to 
dig. for treasure beneath.? With some difficulty I discovered 
that the stone was used as a boundary between two districts. 
On the side turned towards Mount Sipylus were the words 


ODIAME 
AANTATITRN 


1 Corrected by some editors to Alyaf. of Temnos. Mr. Barkshire of Smyrna 
2 Mr. Miihlhausen, engineer of the has informed me by letter since the 
Smyrna and Cassaba Railway, told me above was printed that he discovered 
of this inscribed stone, and gave mea ___ the site of Temnos in 1877. 
guide to the place as well as to the site 
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"Opia Medavrayiradyv, and on the side towards Temnos the word 


HPAKAE % 
77 


with a few scratches after, which may perhaps be the remains of 
dpta. It was easy to see the Black Rock where the Melam- 
pagitae dwelt. About two hours distant, on the slope of Sipylus, 
was a remarkable mass of rock whose look showed its name: 
the natives told me that there were many ‘old things’ about it. 
At the time I had not leisure to go so far. On the side of the 
Heracleotae towards the river, the valley is full of remains, 
Among them are Byzantine ruins, a church, and pieces of 
marble which formed architectural decorations showing crosses 
among the carving. Not far from the station of Emir Aalem 
is a grass-grown tumulus, and a little beyond it is a hill, with 
remains of a small fortified town. The walls could be traced all 
round the hill, sometimes appearing above the ground, sometimes 
showing only a slight elevation in the grassy hill. The style of 
building was not apparent, but was certainly not the finer kind 
of Greek work. At each end of the oval-shaped town was a 
gateway with a winding road distinctly traceable. Half a mile 
away on another small grassy hill was a mass of rock, in the south 
side of which was cut a staircase that wound up the side. It was 
broken in the middle, and part of it was visible in a fallen lump 
of rock that lay near. It was clear that the staircase once 
furnished the sole means of access, though now one can easily 
ascend the broken side. On the top, which was a small level 
plateau, were traces of cutting apparently made to give grip to 
the stones of a parapet wall, and a large cistern. An oblong hole 
in the plateau, 8 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 3 inches, opened into a 
much larger square cistern, which was not lined with cement like 
most of those I have seen. The hole was in former times 
closed by some kind of covering which rested on carefully cut 
ledges at the sides of the opening. It is now filled at least a 
H, S.—VOL. IT. xX 
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foot deep with the skulls of sheep, for what reason I could not 
learn. We pushed a long stick down as far as it could be forced 
among the bones and water, and found that the cistern must 
have been at least six feet deep. Comparing this rock with the 
rock-acropolis lately discovered above the ‘ Niobe’ near Magnesia, 
I had no doubt that it was a stronghold of a pre-Greek race. 
In the rocks and hills all about the valley are cut numerous 
graves. In one case a large boulder of conglomerate had been 
cut into a chamber, in the floor of which was a grave 4 feet 8 inches 
long by 2 feet 7 inches broad. The grave and the chamber faced 
due east. In the back wall of the chamber, which was very 
irregularly cut, were three votive niches. Such niches are 
very common in this country, but I have not in any other 
case found them ina sepulchre. At Temnos some have been 
described : at Phocaea they are very common. I found ona 
hill-side there, within the walls of the ancient city, an oblong 
altar cut out of the rock and facing the points of the compass, 
near which was a large rock full of such niches; the whole 
place reminded me of the altar of Zeus Hypsistos at Athens. 
To return to the Hermus valley : another boulder was cut into a 
large chest 6 feet 3 inches by 5 feet 4 inches, once covered with 
a lid and entered by a little doorway. Inside was a narrqw deep 


























grave the length of the chamber, and two shallow indentations 
in the floor. These are the places for the heads of two corpses 
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laid on this shelf as on a bed. This grave also lay east and 
west, and close to it outside were two graves parallel to its 
sides. The whole is remarkably like another rock tomb beside 
Old Smyrna, (see Rev. Archéol. 1876, May, p. 322). The nume- 
rous other graves are simply oblong holes cut in the flat rock 


and covered with slabs of stone, sometimes in pairs, sometimes 
broad enough to hold two people, sometimes long and narrow. 
All that I examined were symmetrically placed— 


10 lay N.W. to S.E. 
i, wm 
_ to W. 


This attention to the direction of the tombs is not a Greek 
characteristic. At Phocaea, Myrina, Tanagra, &c., no rule can 
be observed. These tombs, then, must belong either to a non- 
Greek race, or to Greeks strongly affected by an alien religion. 
I could not hear of anything that had been found in the 
tombs, some of which had been only recently opened. It is 
probable that one grassy hill is full of unopened graves, as 
the few which were visible had been covered by two feet of 
soil. 

We may conclude from the appearance of this valley that 
Greek inhabitants succeeded an older race, and were strongly 
influenced by the religion of their predecessors. That religion 
can be no other than the worship of the Mother Goddess en- 
throned on Sipylus, the tutelary deity of Smyrna and of Magnesia, 
Temnos, on the other side of the river, also adopted the same 
worship, and its coins often bear the two Nemeses, like 
those of Smyrna. The attributes and character of the Nemeses 
stamp them as Hellenic developments of figures connected with 
the same worship.1 Down even to Phocaea the cultus spread, 
and the Heracleotai under the shadow of Sipylus must have 


felt it much more. 


1 Compare Curtius, Beitr. z. Gesch. Kleinasiens, p. 18, and Stark, Niobe, p. 414. 
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This Heraclea may be the one mentioned by Stephanus as 
mods mpos TH Kupata ths AiodriSos. It is however more 
probable that Stephanus refers to the village on the coast between 
Atarneus and Adramyttium, the property of the Mitylenaeans, 
which is apparently the Heracleotes tractus of Pliny (v. 32). 
In that case we may think of the town of Lydia, wédus Avdias 
(Steph. Byz. and Hesych.), after which the magnet was called 
Heracleotis. The situation of this town is quite unknown, but 
it has been conjectured (see Smith, Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, s. v.) to lie under Mount Sipylus near Magnesia. 
This conjectural position would suit the place whose name is 
revealed by the boundary-stone: and as this place is east of the 
Hermus, it might be called a town of Lydia. Otherwise the 
character and situation of both towns point them out as Aeolic 
settlements. The inscription is probably not older than 300 B.c. ; 
for though that of the Melampagitae might be referred to an 
older period, its more archaic forms are probably due to the 
bad education of a mountain village, while the Heracleotae of 
the plain wrote much better. The two names must be referred 
to the same period, when some difficulty about the boundaries 
was settled by arbitration or by mutual agreement. But the 
names of the two places have probably descended from ‘the time 
when the same Aeolians who founded Temnos occupied the 
whole valley. It is even probable that they were not content 
with the valley, but went right on across the hills. From 
Heraclea a road goes over a pass of Sipylus and descends by the 
modern village of Yamanlar on the plain of Cordelio, which 
borders on the gulf opposite Smyrna. I feel quite certain that 
the city on the summit of the hill Ada near Yamanlar, which 
was described in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. i. p. 68 ff, 
is an Aeolic city. It may have been, as I formerly said, 
a city before the Greek period, but half of the wall round 
the top of the hill, and the whole chain of wall and towers 
that defends the most accessible sides of the hill at a lower 
level, are plainly Greek. These parts of the wall are built 
like that of Larissa, and show the same peculiar cutting at 
the angles which everywhere marks the Aeolic cities. The 
walls are all built of carefully cut stones in horizontal 
courses, but the ends of the stones are sometimes not cut 
perpendicularly. 
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The chief interest of this city is its relation to the Aeolic 
Smyrna. <A glance at the map shows how it lies on the road 
from Temnos to the Smyrna valley. Two roads were open to 
the Greeks as they pressed on from the Hermus valley to that 
of Smyrna. They might go along the shore of the gulf, or 
they might go across the mountains from Temnos. Now the 
old city of Smyrna is unassailable except from the north: on 
all other sides it presents a long and steep ascent; but to the 
north it is joined to the hills behind by a neck of land. It is 
clear that if the Greeks met with any resistance they must 
have occupied the hills to the north, and thence attacked the 
town. The analogy of the attack on Larissa may help to prove 
that the attack was made here also from a position on the hills 
above the town of Smyrna. It seems more probable, therefore, 
that the attack came by way of Temnos, and that the old 
town on the hill ‘ Ada’ is really a half-way station to facilitate 
the conquest of Smyrna. ~ 

It is unnecessary to argue that the chronology in the Life of 
Homer has no value: there the foundation of Smyrna is put 
ten years after that of Neonteichos, and eighteen years after 
that of Cyme. The little evidence we have combines with 
a priori considerations to show that everywhere the Aeolic 
conquest was a slow but thorough one, and that they won their 
way step by step and city by city after a struggle more or 
less hard with the natives of the coast. They had to conquer 
before they could colonize. Curtius has emphasized the 
contrast between the Ionian and Aeolian settlements. The 
former amalgamated with the natives: the latter dispossessed 
them. The former founded only cities on the coast: Magnesia, 
in the Maeander valley above the Ionic Miletus, is expressly 
called by Strabo médus Adlodds, and its inhabitants were 
Thessalians dedicated to Apollo, and sent forth by him. 
The latter penetrated far inland and founded a_ land 
empire: even Cyme, founded from the great maritime 
Euboean city, deserted the sea and turned its whole efforts 
inland. A detailed account of the colonization of 
Southern Aeolis marks clearly the character of this Aeolic 
settlement. 

But this character must not be pressed too far. It is clear 
that the Aeolic conquest did not interrupt the continuity of the 
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history of the district. The cities in general retain their old 
names. Cyme and Myrina are Amazon cities; Larissa kept its 
old Pelasgic name. Neonteichos is a new foundation and has 
a ‘Hellenic name: Aegae is doubtful. Temnos on the other 
hand is an old name. Temnos is a mountain in Mysia, and the 
town of Temenothyrae is ‘the pass over Mount Temnos. With 
it we may compare Grimenothyrae, the Mysian equivalent of 
Thermopylae : Germa is a common Phrygian and Mysian town 
name, ‘the Hot Springs, Sanskrit gharma. ‘'Tém-no, or Tamno, 
from root tam, to cut, probably means ‘ steep’; and the Carian 
town T'ymnos, with the personal name Tymnes, are probably of 
the same family. It is a very common thing for the name of 
a mountain to be applied to the town beside it. In Cilicia the 
mountain Anazarbos gave its name to the town beneath, also 
called Kyinda, and under the empire Caesareia, rpds AvafapBo. 
Assos, for ak-yo-s, ‘the Peak,’ is one of the commonest names, 
alone or in compounds, for towns in Asia Minor, and occurs in 
Greece in the name Parnassos, ‘the Peak of Parnes’: Parnes is 
found also alone as the name of a mountain. Still the probability 
is very great that the Aeolic cities were much more purely Greek 
than the Ionic: and one might attribute to this fact their back- 
wardness as compared with their Ionian rivals. The Hellenic 
civilisation was the fine union of many elements, and the most 
mixed cities are those to which the development is chiefly due. 
The Aeolic cities were never great centres of commerce; they 
all followed the Ionic cities in the league against Cyrus, but 
only the cities actually on the coast and fully under the Athenian 
influence are mentioned in the list of contributors to the Delian 
Confederacy ; and we know that Temnos and Aegae maintained 
among their mountains a rude sort of Spartan independence of 
any foreign rule. Perhaps on this very account excavations on 
some of these sites might be all the more instructive about the 
earlier stages of Greek life. 

. No other cities that I have seen are so like in character as 
those of Add& and Old Smyrna. The position on small and lofty 
peaks, the mixture of Greek with Cyclopean masonry in the 
city walls, are singularly like in the two cases, and the pottery 
found on the sites is almost the same. On both we find a peculiar 
kind of tile, different in some respects from the tiles that abound 
on every site in the country from the oldest downwards. These 
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tiles are decorated on one side with a bluish-black glaze of a 
metallic lustre: all kinds of glaze known in Greece are non- 
metallic. The other side is plain, and has a projecting flange 
along the edge. The shape of a corner fragment is here 
added. These tiles were evidently made in moulds, and are 





of exactly the same size and shape in the two cities. Mr. 
Clarke, of the scientific expedition sent out by the American 
Archaeological Society, has pointed out to me that these tiles 
formed the sima of a temple whose ornamental parts were of 
terra cotta instead of marble. The ground walls of the temple 
can be traced on the acropolis of Old Smyrna, and it might be 
worth while to spend a few pounds in digging round them 
in search of any fragments of a temple so ancient and so 
interesting. 

The early pottery found on the Aeolic sites is usually un- 
glazed, pale yellow in the ground colour with bands generally 
of a ruddy brown, but occasionally of a very dark hue. The 
fragments that lie on the surface are too small to show the 
shape of the vase; but in excavations on the site described in 
this Journal (vol. i. p. 68 ff), I found many small broken kylikes 
of a shape which, so far as I can learn, is unexampled elsewhere. 
Besides these I found fragments similar in colour but much 
finer, exactly the same as some early vases I have from Tel- 
messos. On the site of Temnos I picked up a fragment of a 
vase with black figures on a red ground. 
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DECORATION OF VASE FROM PHOCAEA. 
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Opposite will be found a drawing of a remarkable vase from 
Phocaea. It is one of a pair which I bought in Smyrna. 
As I was at the time hunting for relics of Erythrae, and had 
expressed much disappointment at finding none, the dealer had 
nothing to gain by saying that the vases came from Phocaea, 
and may therefore be believed. Moreover, Mr. Pappadopoulos 
Kerameus, whose name is familiar to all students of this district 
of Asia Minor, told me that he had tried to buy them in 
Phocaea, but had been outbidden. The vases are interesting as 
perhaps the first published of such an early period from the district. 
But apart from this, they surprise by their markedly Oriental 
character. Dr. Furtwingler has told me that the style of the 
geometrical ornaments is different from anything in his ex- 
perience. The two heads, of which one is on each side of our 
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vase, recurred to my mind when I saw the two Sphinxes at 
Eujuk; and, quite independently, Dr. Furtwiingler remarked 
that the arrangement of the hair was paralleled only on 
these Sphinxes. The slight variation in the two heads, and 
especially in the neck ornaments, characterises also the Sphinxes, 
although this is hardly perceptible in M. Perrot’s photographs. 
Two colours besides the ground hue of the clay are used; 
and in every zone of the ornamentation a studied alternation 
of the colours is obvious. The top zone consists of a 
series of objects, probably fir-cones, alternately crimson and 
yellow. 

The other vase, which shows the Oriental influence even more 
strongly, will be published hereafter. 
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On these cities of Aeolis we have found three kinds of walls. 
(1) Polygonal walls occur frequently, but they are in every case 
used for some purpose where ruder work was sufficient. The 
most frequent use to which they are put is to support a terrace. 
It can hardly be doubted that the Greeks who settled in Asia 
Minor used this style of building in such cases. But where 
pure Cyclopean work is used in the wall of a city, as in the 
acropolis of Old Smyrna, one may look on it as most probable 
that the wall is the work of an older race. The polygonal 
walls are rarely rude in style and made of undressed stones ; 
the rudest in character is the immense wall which runs across 
the entrance to the glen in the pass of Kavakli Deré,! but it is 
as singular in position and purpose as it is in style. Generally 
the stones are worked enough to make them fit closely, and 
they present a surface perfectly straight and level. One can 
often trace courses, distinct enough, but not horizontal, for a 
little, till the order is disturbed by an unsuitable stone. This 
forms a transition to class (2), in which the courses are generally 
distinct and horizontal, but occasionally disappear for a little. 
Walls of this class generally alter towards angles into class (3), 
in which the stones are carefully squared and fitted most 
accurately. The front of the stone is not dressed smooth. It 
is left rough, and only the sides are cut smooth. At the angles 
the corner is carefully and deeply cut, and the rough faces 
of the stone projecting a little in front of the corners produce 
the well-known form. But the front of the stone is perfectly 
flat, and does not, as in the work of later days, project in the 
middle with bevelled edges all round. This kind of building 
is also common where the wall is exposed and most open to 
attack. 

I hope at some future time to complete this sketch of 
Southern Aeolis by a study of the Aeolic Smyrna. Before 
doing so, however, I hope to make some excavations on the site 
of Old Smyrna, as I have already done at another site in the 
valley. The money for this purpose is supplied by a Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

In conclusion, I may express the hope that Professor Jebb’s 
wish, expressed in the last number of this Journal, may soon 
be realised by the permanent establishment of an English 


1 See Journ, Hell. Stud. vol. i. ‘pp. 68 ff. 
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School of Archaeology. Much, however, might be said in 
favour of placing it in Smyrua rather than in Athens, and 
while imitating the older French and German institutions, 
making a new departure in the style of work. Greece has 
plenty of highly educated archaeologists already at work there ; 
Asia Minor has only occasional visitors. An English school, 
established even on asmall scale, might in fifteen years do a very 
great work in Asia Minor. Even at present, when a little more 
attention is beginning to be paid to its antiquities, not a month 
passes without some new discovery. But if Asia Minor is to be 
the special field of a new school, it must be permanently placed 
there, able to take advantage of every opportunity. The want 
of a good library is a serious drawback, but much might be done 
to supply the defect. A library, so selected as to supplement 
that of the Evangelical Museum,! would grow quickly if once 
established ; and a student could always go to Athens for a few 
weeks when necessary, and have the use of excellent libraries 
there. Moreover, it might be well to encourage any student 
to spend a month or two of each year at some of the great 
museums. With the rapid communication now existing, no 
long time would be lost in travelling; and in Ionia the months 
of July and August, though perfectly healthy, are not suited for 
doing good work. One student would find it too expensive to 
travel much in the interior, but two together might at less 
expense go with perfect safety all over the country, with two 
good Turkish servants. If one or both of the students united 
a liking for sport to an interest in archaeology, he would find 
it an immense advantage in exploring. Not merely would he 
more easily see unfrequented parts, he would also find the 
shooting a passport to the society of many useful allies, 


W. M. Ramsay. 


Note.—Since the preceding pages were written, M. Baltazzi 
has published in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell., an inscription on 
a rock near Ali Agha: it marks the boundary between Pergamus 
and Cyme, and must belong to the third century B.c. In the 

1 Without the aid of this libraryand in Asia Minor would-have been spent 


the courtesy with which it is placed at _uselessly. 
the disposal of all students, my time 
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same paper attention is directed to the Pergamenian types on 
some coins of Aeolis. It was in studying the coinage of Erythrae 
that I first observed the class of coins which I have described 
above in connection with Neonteichos. In another number of 
the Bulletin will be found M. Reinach’s account of his visit to 
Namrit Kalessi. 
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ACTORS WITH BIRD-MASKS ON VASES. 


PLATE XIV. B represents an unpublished vase of the British 
Museum, which originally formed part of the Burgon Collection : 
it appears to have been found in Italy in 1835. It is an 
oinochoé with black figures on a red panel, and may be assigned 
to a period between about 500 and 450 B.c. 

A representation upon an amphora published by Gerhard 
in his 7rinkschalen, Pl. XXX. Figs. 1—3, so evidently relates to 
a similar subject, that it is here reproduced for comparison on 
the same plate (Fig. A). This picture shows us an auletes 
playing upon the double flutes in the presence of two grotesque- 
looking figures, apparently human, who are closely draped in 
long cloaks, himatia, and to whom his back is turned. That the 
heads of these two figures are intended to represent the heads 
of some sort of bird is evident from the beak-like conformation 
of the features, and by the purple crests which rise vertically 
from the crown. Gerhard, in publishing this vase, has for want 
of any better explanation described this scene as representing 
a parody or a mummery symbolical of a cock-fight. Viewed, 
however, in the light of the evidence afforded by the British 
Museum vase, this theory seems to me improbable: yet I am 
bound to say that I am unable to advance any explanation 
which seems entirely satisfactory. 

In Fig. B, 1, we see the same auletes playing his flutes beside two 
bearded figures who move with grotesque gestures to the right, 
in an attitude as if they were dancing to the accompaniment of 
the music ; they wear the same purple crest as the two in Fig. A, 
but instead of being encased in himatia, their limbs are left 
free, except for the dappled skin of some animal which is knotted 
around the body in such a way that the tail hangs down at the 
back. 
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The entire body is stippled with small incised marks, which 
is the usual method of indicating a rough or hairy surface, and 
probably in this case is meant to represent feathers ; at the 
knees of each a further small bunch of feathers is attached ; the 
arms are extended in the action of flying, and upon each arm is 
fastened a wing, which would seem to be a broad flat surface 
covered with long feathers, and kept in its place by means of 
straps. What these wings were made of we cannot tell : probably 
wicker would be the most suitable material, in which case the 
reference of Peisthetairos in line 797 of the Birds of Aristophanes, 
to the career of a certain Diitrephes would be specially appro- 
priate. This individual seems to have made a fortune by covering 
flasks with wicker, and is therefore said by Peisthetairos to have 
made himself wutivaia mrepa, ‘ wicker wings.’ 

The introduction of the flute-player is quite regular as 
indicating the musical element, the indispensable accompaniment 
of dramatic representations of this kind. Various passages in 
Aristophanes show us that one or more flute-players were always 
at hand to assist with the singing. Thus in the EHkklesiazousat, 
line 891, a flute-player is requested by the first old woman to 
accompany her song on his pipes ; in the Birds it would seem to 
have been one of the Chorus who so officiated, for Peisthetairos 
says, line 859— 


Tladoa: ob puodv. “Hpakress, touti ti jv ; 
toutt wa Ai’ éyw woAda 67 Kal Seiv’ ida@v 
ovT@ Kopax eldov éutrepopBiwpévor. 

The branches of ivy or vine scattered about in the ground- 
work of the scene, with no apparent connection either with each 
other or with the figures, are not an uncommon adjunct on 
black-figured vases. Whether they are merely the conventional 
indication of the locality in which the action takes place, a wood 
or garden, or whether they are inserted from the earlier archaic 
habit of filling in every available space in a design, seems 
uncertain : perhaps, as they most frequently occur in scenes of 
a Dionysiac connection, they may bear reference here to the 
obviously Dionysiac character of the performance, as emblems 
of the god-head. 

There is one point to be noticed regarding the technique of 
this vase. The inner markings of all the figures are for the most 
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part represented in the usual method, by incised lines, but the 
respective surfaces of the skin of the two actors are differently 
treated : that of the figure on the right is covered with incised 
circles, that of his companion is roughly stippled. Moreover, 
the outline of the arms of the former figure is faintly indicated 
with a black pigment, that of his companion, by deep incised 
lines. It may be that the artist intended to represent the front 
view of the left-hand figure and the back view of the other, 
with the outline of the arms just discernible through the back 
of his wings. 

Although the vases before us are hardly so late as the date 
of Aristophanes, they may, I think, be shown to throw valuable 
light in certain points of detail on the drama of the best known 
of Athenian comedians. 

Various as were the animals which were introduced upon the 
Greek stage as Chorus, such as wasps, frogs, and all kinds of 
birds, I do not know a single instance where representations of 
these figures have come down to us; it does not appear 
likely that so lifelike a frog would have been presented to an 
Athenian audience as may be seen in a modern pantomime ; the 
particular animal might be unmistakably indicated, and the limbs 
of the actor still left free for locomotion and dancing. To this 
end the figure would probably be human from the neck down- 
wards, while the mask would be as nearly as possible assimilated 
to the head of the creature represented ;+ perhaps there is an 
allusion to this inconsistency of attire in the question of Peis- 
thetairos, who asks the Epops where his feathers are (line 103), 
and he answers that they have all moulted off, as is customary 
with birds in the winter season; and this would give fresh point 
to the words of the Epops, line 96— 








Mop pe cka@mrerov 
© n ‘ rd 5 \ b 4 4 
dpavre THV TTépwow ; 7} yap, b Eévor, 
avOpwrros. 


By wrépwois we must here understand wings, as we already 


1 In a passage of the Knights, line 523, of the Frogs: upon which the scholiast 
Magnes, an Athenian writer of comic says: éxplovto 5¢ TG Batpaxelp 7a 
plays, is spoken of as Bawrdéuevos Bat- mpdowmra, mply émvonPivat Ta mporw- 
paxelos ‘bathing (his face) in frog- ela, 
colour,’ an evident allusion to his play 
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(line 103) know he was without feathers: his triple crest had 
been remarked at his first entrance (line 94). 

Moreover, it will be remembered that when the Epops calls 
out his mate the nightingale to show herself to the strangers, 
Euelpides, who wants to kiss her but is afraid of being spitted 
on the point of her beak, overcomes the difficulty by removing 
the mask from her head (@omep @ov droréavta ato Tis 
Keparts 76 A€uma) ‘like the shell of an egg,’ and kissing her 
underneath. The scholiast on this passage (line 667) says that 
the actor entered ra ddAa KexadrAwTopévov, Thy bE Kepadyv 
épviOos Exov ws anddvos. 

The recurrence on two vases, apparently much of the same 
period, of scenes so nearly alike is sufficiently significant to 
justify the assumption that the artist or artists had some 
special representation in mind : the evidently dramatic character 
of the pictures had led me to hope that they might be con- 
nected with a school of the Greek drama, or even with a 
particular scene from the earlier comedy. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the extreme scantiness of the fragments which have come 
down to us of the writings of the comedians before Aristophanes 
or of his contemporaries makes it impossible to draw any con- 
clusions from this source. Moreover, I have been unable to 
discover any vase paintings of this period which deal with this 
or a similar class of subject. Comic scenes are of frequent 
occurrence on vases: but they are almost universally, if I am 
not mistaken, to be referred to a much later period than the 
black-figured vases here published, and are generally late red- 
figured or polychrome vases. In these comic scenes the actors 
wear the conventional human mask and false stomach, and 
savour very strongly of their Dionysiac calling, seeming, too, 
from their constrained attitudes, to represent specified scenes 
probably well known at the time of their production. 

On one vase, published by Tischbein in his Hainilton Collection, 
II. 57, is a scene which, if the engraving is to be trusted, is 
worth comparing with our vases. Unfortunately, there is no 
record of its colour, but it would seem to be a red-figured vase, 
drawn in a late, careless style. Two figures move to the left, 
each carrying a spear and a peculiarly shaped circular shield : the 
foremost figure is that of a youth, who wears on his head a head- 
dress with a crest like that which we see in the vases here 
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published: his companion, who is of dwarfish proportions, and 
who has apparently one of these bird-masks on, wears a helmet 
with five vertical feathers or crests. One cannot but be reminded 
here of the scene in the Lirds of Aristophanes, where the Chorus 
of birds attacks the intruding human strangers. These two figures 
would apparently correspond well with the characters of Peis- 
thetairos and Euelpides : but in the passage referred to it would 
seem that they had laid aside their weapons of defence, the spit 
and pot-lid, before they took the medicine of the Epops which 
caused their feathers to grow. 

So far as I know, there is only one vase known with a comic 
scene which can be actually found to correspond at all accurately 
with the description of the poet; it is published in Archdol. 
Zeitung, 1849, Taf. III. 1, and shows with remarkable fidelity 
the scene in the Frogs of Aristophanes, where Dionysos, in the 
character of Herakles, smites upon. the door of Pluto’s palace, 
while Xanthias with the bundles on his back sits upon the ass 
looking on. Of this identification at least there can be no 
doubt, and it is much to be hoped that Aristophanes may in time 
be further illustrated as more comic vases are discovered. The 
subject of birds seems to have been treated by other comic poets 
besides Aristophanes. Anaxilas wrote a play called ’OpyiOoxdpor ; 
Magnes, an Athenian, and one of the earliest comic poets, 
wrote another Birds: in the Knights, Aristophanes thus refers 


to him (line 522)— 
macas 8 tpiv pwvas fels eal Wardrwv kai mrepuyifov 
kal Avdifwv Kal Ynvifwv K.T.r. 


The word rrepuyifwr, ‘ flapping wings,’ would seem to point to 
the introduction of some such figures as those in Fig. B: more- 
over the date of Magnes, who seems to have flourished about 
B.c. 460, would seem to correspond well with the style and 
treatment of the painting on our vases. Still, when we consider 
the enormous number of comic plays which were written, from 
Epicharmos downwards, to whom alone more than thirty-five 
are assigned, and the small proportion of fragments which have 
survived, the chances are very much against the connection of 
comic vase-scenes with their original sources in the poets. 

It is quite possible of course that. these scenes may be 


only conventional representations of the Mimic performances 


H. S.—VOL., II. Y 
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which we know were common in Athens: Athenaios alone 
gives thirteen different branches of this art, all of which, he 
says, consisted of music *&nd dancing: these were perhaps the 
surviying traces of the original source of the Greek drama, and 
were suited mostly to a popular low class audience: like the 
conjurors, Qavpatorovoi, the craft probably frequented public 
thoroughfares, markets and festivals, and earned a livelihood 
much in the same way as our Punch and Judy shows? : curiously 
enough, the Lacedaemonian Mimi would seem to have had the 
same two favourite characters which still delight Christmas 
audiences, the fruit-stealer and the quack doctor. 

Whatever these two vases represent, they are interesting 
as perhaps unique specimens of their kind, and as _ possible 
illustrations of the dress of the characters of Aristophanes. 


CEcIL SMITH. 


1 At the meeting of the Society on ing in appearance to the smaller figure 
Oct. 21st, Prof. Constantinides informed in the Tischbein vase occurs, and is 
me that in modern Greek puppet shows called xopayds(?). 

a character almost exactly correspond- 
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» BOAT-RACES AT ATHENS. 

In my paper on ‘Boat-races among the Greeks’ (above, 
pp. 90—8) I brought together a considerable number of testi- 
monies to prove that boat-racing was a Hellenic sport. As I 
was to a great extent breaking new ground, it can scarcely 
arouse surprise if I failed to make my collection of authorities 
complete. Since the paper appeared friends have been good 
enough to point out to me two or three fresh passages of writers 
bearing on the subject of boat-races. Of these the most im- 
portant is quoted by Mr. Ridgeway from Pausanias.1 That 
writer speaking of the town of Hermione, says, ‘Near by is the 
temple of Dionysus Melanaegis. In his honour is yearly held 
a musical festival, with swimming races, and boat-races («al 
Troiwv tiéacw dOdra). Hermione is situate on a very 
sheltered bay at the extremity of Argolis, and so admirably 
adapted as a site for swimming races and for races of small 
boats. 

A far more interesting reference than that I have mentioned 
I owe to the courtesy of Dr. Hirschfeld. He points out to me 
that in the valuable series of Ephebic inscriptions recently 
discovered,? mention is more than once made of boat-races 
engaged in by the Attic Ephebi, as a regular part of their 
training. I could scarcely have missed these mentions had not 
Dumont misled me by calling the races joutes nautiques. To us 
they are specially interesting because the system of training of 
Ephebi at Athens, which we can trace upwards to the third 
century B.C., corresponds more closely to a modern English 
University education than anything else in antiquity. And we 
have in this case the best proof that rowing was not considered 


1TT. 35. Attique; or the new Corpus Inserr. 
2 See Dumont, Essai sur I’ Ephébie Att. 
Y 2 
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among the Athenians as a mere slavish toil, seeing that the 
best born and best bred of their youths took part in it. 

In an inscription of the first century B.c.! we find recorded 
among the acts of the Attic Ephebi the following— 


meptérrevaaly d]é Kal eis Movviyiay év rais iepais vavair, 
e / \ \ > a ee / iu 
opolws dé Erdevoar Kal eis SalAapivla Kat émorncavTo apirAdav 
Tav TAOlwy, ESpayov Sé Kal paxpov S[p]opov éE éavTav mpos 
Tous év Sarapive kai évixnoar. 

In an inscription of a somewhat earlier time ® there is a very 
similar passage— 

mlepiémrevaay S[é kal tois Mov]vixious eis Tov Atpéva TOV 
éu Mou[vyla du}rAr@[pev]or, du[ol]iws Se xal rots Aviowrnpiow[s]: 
> , \ \ > \ > , > tal , 
an[émrevoav S& xal éml ta Aildvreva Kxaxet [r]louncdp[evos 
o a , \ , \ , a 
ap|iArav tov wAOlwy Kal Toured[cavte|s Kal Ovaar[tes TI] 
Aiavre émnvéOncav br[d trod Syjuov tod Tarapiviwly kal 
éoted[av]aOno[av, &e. 
Further on in the same inscription® we read— 


érroujoato 8& Kat duiddas TOV TAOlwY év Tots y[evoué]lvacs 
é[m Tlecpacet] Ov[ciats xal rolurais. 


From these passages we gather that boat-races on the part 
of the Ephebi were part of three distinct festivals. 

(1) The Diisoteria,t celebrated about the 14th of the month 
Skirophorion in honour of Zeus Soter and Athene Soteira. 

(2) The Aianteia,® celebrated at Salamis in honour of Ajax 
who was said to have borne aid to the Athenians at the battle of 
Salamis. On the occasion of this festival it would seem that 
the Ephebi went over to Salamis, and there had _ boat-races 
among themselves and foot-races against the youths of Salamis. 

(3) The Munychia,° in which Artemis was thanked for her 
assistance in the same great battle. At this time the Ephebi 
entered sacred vessels in the Peiraeus, and raced round the 
Peiraean peninsula to the temple of Artemis in Munychia 
where they sacrificed. 

M. Dumont suggests that it was to the races belonging to the 
last-mentioned festival that the epitaph of the comedian Plato, 


1C.1.A ii. 1, No. 470, 16. 4 Dumont, i. p. 291. 
2 C.I.A. ii. 1, No. 471, 29. 5 Ibid, p. 275. 
3), 71. 6 Jbid, p. 274. 
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which I have quoted above,! applies: and he is probably right 
rather than Michaelis, who supposes the reference to be to 
the Panathenaic festival. 

In these inscriptions the usual phrase is dusAAa Tov ToiwY, 
but in one case we have the verb aywsAA@pevor, which does not 
seem to have the same ambiguity of meaning as the former 
phrase. The crews which went in competition from Peiraeus to 
Munychia must have been racing. The distance between the 
two Athenian ports, so far as one can judge from the map was 
about four miles. What, however, were the aAofa mentioned 
in all these passages? That they were not triremes seems 
certain, with good writers these are mAoia paxpd. Nor can 
they have been the clumsy, broad-bottomed merchantmen. 
Boats they probably were of a single bank of oars, but by no 
means light or small if they could venture across the open sea 
between Athens and Salamis. I think that a passage of 
Thucydides? will help us to determine what class of vessel 
is meant. That writer says of the Peloponnesian fleet preparing 
for action, cal Ta AemTA Troia A Evvérret EvTOS TroLodyTat, 
they made a hollow circle of ships and put in the midst the 
light boats that were with them. So also an unpublished 
Calymnian inscription in the British Museum speaks of a 
fleet as consisting paxpav Te vadv Kal NerTay TAO/wy. From 
these passages and others*® it would seem that the larger vessels 
of a Greek fleet, triremes and penteconters, were sometimes ac- 
companied by smaller boats, probably with a single bank of 
oars, used for lighter purposes, such perhaps as picking up crews - 
when ships sank or boarding disabled vessels. This class of vessels 
probably it is which was rowed by Athenian Ephebi and which 
figured at the Actian games and those of Hermione. Of course 
they would be clumsy compared with modern boats, but might 
yet afford good exercise for muscles and lungs. 


Percy GARDNER. 


1 p. 93. 8 Hdt. vii. 37 &. 
2 ii, 83. 
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PERSPECTIVE AS APPLIED IN EARLY GREEK ART. 


Amon the earliest drawings on Greek vases it is not rare to 
find a lion, for example, or a bird with apparently two bodies and 
only one head between them, as in Figs. 1-2. (Pl. XV.) After a 
long interval a similar rendering of animal form occurs no less fre- 
quently in Roman work, as in the sphinx, Fig. 4. So long as this 
curious proceeding in the art of design was thought to be the 
outcome of fancy, no explanation of it was sought for. Curtius,! 
however, had found from many observations, that Assyrian, 
Phoenician, and early Greek designs, were largely infiuenced 
by a principle of dualism, displaying itself mostly in devices 
which consist of a group of two animals confronted, the one 
responding strictly to the other in form and action, much as the 
impression of a seal responds to the seal itself. In early times 
when seals were employed to an extent hardly to be realized now, 
it may seem to have been easy and natural for an engraver or 
other designer to have observed and utilised the peculiarly 
decorative effect obtained from the contrast of a seal with its 
impression. But simple as this may appear, we know from the 
history of invention and discovery that the most obvious matters 
of fact continually escape notice until the way has been slowly 
prepared for them by other means, and for this reason we may 


1 Wappengebrauch und Wappenstil, Fig, 10 — Curtius Fig. 19. 
p. 109. In the plate accompanying Of the others, Figs. 1, 5, 6, 7 are from 
this article (Pl. XV.) the following vases in the British Museum. Fig. 4 


subjects are from Curtius :— is from Mon. d. Inst, Arch, vi. Pl. 41, 
Fig. 2 = Curtius Fig. 14. Fig. 9; Fig. 8 from Annali d. Inst. 
in oe fe pp a0. 1880, Pl. 4; and Fig. 11 from Gazette 


Wot 


” 9 


i Sot Arch. 1878, Pl. 5. 
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assume that a general principle of dualism in design had begun 
to dawn on the minds of artists before it was found to exist in 
the contrast of aseal with its impression. It is no part of the plan 
of Curtius to suggest means by which the principle of dualism 
had been developed, whether in the way just indicated or other- 
wise. My interest in the question lies more in the origin of that 
principle, and since the seal engraver may by chance have had 
something to do with it I have begun with him. 

It will be seen from Fig. 5, which represents the head of 
Athena on a red figure amphora in the British Museum, that 
about B.c. 400 the want of a knowledge of perspective drawing 
had led to the singular substitute of rendering both sides of the 
crest of her helmet in profile, and strictly contrasted one with 
the other. We are plainly shown both sides of the crest. Or 
to go back more than a century, we have on the neck of the 
Burgon Panathenaic vase an owl (Fig. 7), standing in profile, yet 
with the wing of the further side drawn nearly as if seen from 
the front. No doubt the result is a symmetrical effect. But the 
question here is whether symmetry was not a secondary matter, 
and whether in fact the primary impulse of the designer was not 
to represent as much as he could of both sides of the bird. The 
existence of such an impulse in the early stages of imitative art 
will be readily admitted, and to some extent can be traced. 
Again we have another helmet (Fig. 6) on an archaic vase in 
the British Museum with the two sides of the crest a little apart 
from each other, yet evidently drawn with the same purpose as 
was seen in the crest of Athena. Nor are these solitary 
instances. 

Applying this imitative impulse to the figures of animals with 
apparently two bodies (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4) we need not hesitate to 
say that the primary intention of the designer was to exhibit 
both sides of the animal in one view. We must suppose him to 
be looking at it full to the front, and drawing both sides without 
the aid of perspective. A farther step in the same direction 
would be to draw each side of the animal as if it were standing 
strictly in profile, and then to place both drawings so confronted 
that they appear to represent two animals. Figs. 8-9 may serve 
as examples of this, or we may take the lions above the gateway 
to Mycenae, which on this view would be but one lion, and would 
thus satisfy us perfectly as a symbol of the courage that defends 
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a citadel. Two lions amicably confronted are an absurd spectacle 
to common intelligence. Again, on Fig. 10, we have what 
Curtius (p. 105) thinks may indicate two rams’ heads hung up 
after a sacrifice. But the way to represent two or more objects 
is to place them in a series, more or less consecutively, while on 
the contrary if you place two identical objects strictly confronted, 
as here, you attain unity of effect ; and my argument is, that this 
form of design had its origin in a true sense of the organic 
unity in a creature or object symmetrical in its two sides. 

It isa marked characteristic in the drawings of animals on early 
gems and vases, to place a lion, for example, or a bull, in profile, 
but with the head turned round full to the front. In this way 
advantage is taken of a natural attitude to represent as much of 
the animal as could be represented on a flat surface, without the 
aid of perspective. And by this means the artist in outline can 
most nearly approach the artist working in the round. This, 
however, appears to have been a more advanced stage than that 
in which both sides of the animal were given, the one confronted 
with the other, on a principle of symmetry handed down from 
the earliest stage of geometric drawing. In Fig. 11 we have on 
the corner of a square base a gryphon seen full in front, while 
on the two adjoining sides of the base are rendered in relief the 
two sides of the gryphon. Imagine the two sides of the base 
compressed, and you have a gryphon in the round; or imagine 
them flattened out into a horizontal band, and you have the 
species of design which we have been discussing. Gryphons and 
sphinxes! figured in this manner are common on corners of 
bases in Graeco-Roman sculpture, and though I cannot at the 
moment find an exact parallel in the earliest imitative art, yet 
it is not likely that such a principle was first introduced in later 
times. At all events it suits my argument to find these com- 
paratively late examples, because I want to show that a 
completely analogous principle played a part in Greek sculpture 
which it has not been suspected of piaying. 

In the first place the method in question emphasizes the 
centre of a design. It in fact creates a centre towards 
which both sides must symmetrically tend. How far it may 
have led in the later development of art to the selection of 
subjects which would most naturally fall into the required 


1 See also the sphinx on a Greek capital, engraved, Gazette Arch. 1877, Pl. 10. 
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centralisation and balance—such, for instance, as scenes of 
combat—it could not now well be determined. But the fact 
remains that subjects of this class pervaded early art. In the 
second place, if we try to explain by the method in question 
such a composition as that of the west pediment of the temple 
at Aegina, we find that the groups on each side represent what 
would be seen on a section of the battle along the fighting line, 
rather than, as now understood, two groups consisting of two 
champions or protagonists, each backed by supporters coming 
up to stop the gap should the leaders fall. Yet these supporters 
are apparently as actively engaged as the principals, though at 
present no one suggests what they are doing. Nor is their 
gradually diminishing size—though necessary from the form of 
the pediment—explained artistically, unless on the theory here 
advanced, that they are to be viewed as each more and more 
remote from the point of view at which the two foremost 
combatants are seen. 

The habit of regarding the object to be represented from a 
front view, and the collision which ensues when the artist is 
limited by the flat surface of the gem on which he has to 
engrave it or the marble slab on which he has to sculpture it in 
bas-relief, can be illustrated by a large number of instances in 
early Greek art, from which we may take, as the most familiar, 
the metopes of the oldest temple at Selinus, in Sicily, the en- 
graved scarabs with figures of heroes, having the body almost 
full to the front, while the action is in profile; or even a group 
in the Phigaleian frieze, where we see Apollo and Artemis 
driving in profile in a car which is rendered as three-quarters 
to the front. 

In art of the best period, however, it is mainly in large com- 
positions that we find this habit still occasionally operative ; and 
here I would observe that the application of it as seen in the 
Aegina pediment may in other cases be inverted in such a way 
that each side of the composition may increase instead of 
diminish as it recedes from the centre. It seems to me beyond 
doubt that the composition on the base of the statue of Zeus 
at Olympia was an example of this. Such a treatment of the 
subject would besides be appropriate for the low level at 
which it was to be seen. According to Pausanias (v. 11, 8) 
there was in the centre Aphrodite rising from the sea, 
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received by Eros and crowned by Peitho—this group would be 
conspicuous in the centre by the low attitude of the goddess, 
and by the smallness of stature in her two attendants. At each 
side of this group are ranged pairs of deities, increasing in the 
dignity of their character as they approach the extremities of 
the composition, the last pair on the one side being Zeus and 
Hera, who respond to Poseidon and Amphitrite at the opposite 
end. Further, on the one extremity was Helios stepping into 
his chariot, and therefore forming an imposing group as com- 
pared with his appearance in the east pediment of the Parthenon 
where only his head and arms are visible. On the other ex- 
tremity was Selene riding on a horse or mule, again doubtless 
forming a conspicuous group. It may be argued that the 
gradation of stature here assigned to the deities in each wing 
of the composition is against the evidence of the east frieze of 
the Parthenon, where no gradation is recognized. But the frieze 
of the Parthenon cannot be a law to the composition at Olympia, 
which was placed at a level as low as, if not lower, than the eye 
of the spectator, and would thus appeal to the sight in a manner 
almost directly the reverse of that which obtains in the elevated 
pediment of a temple. ; 
Whether it be right or not ‘to view the lines of the com- 
position at Olympia as vanishing towards the centre in a 
perceptible degree, it is at least clear that a very marked 
centralization of the subject had been effected by the responsion 
of the several pairs of deities in the one half to the similar pairs 
in the other. Centralization in design owes its origin to a sense 
of unity in the subject, which sense of unity at its earliest 
appearance in imitative art took, as we have seen, the form 
of representing two sides of an animal extended horizontally 
and symmetrically. It has been seen also that even when 
the art of sculpture was advancing into the higher regions 
of composition, this sense of unity had not altogether got rid 
of its primitive imperfections. But when we come to the 
stage of art in which Pheidias was supreme, we must be 
prepared for endless subtilties intended to conceal the simple 
principle of the composition without impairing its effect. The 
1 A beautiful representation of small silver disc engraved in the Gazette 


Aphrodite rising from the waves, and Arch. 1879, Pl. 19, Fig. 2. 
being received by Eros, occurs on a 
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groups which remain from the east pediment of the Parthenon 
illustrate this with the richest abundance of detail. 

I confess that what is true of the pediments of the Parthenon 
in regard to composition, does not at’ first sight appear as if it 
would apply equally to the frieze. Yet starting from entirely 
different considerations, I had a few years ago arrived at a 
conclusion about the frieze which works in with the present 
theory. But as that conclusion, though argued out and illus- 
trated in the Revue Archéologique at the time (1879, xxxviii. 
p. 139, pl. 21,) is probably little known except to a few 
archaeologists who, like Overbeck, have adopted it, I may 
here repeat that it assumed the sculptor of the frieze to have 
regarded the Panathenaic procession, which it was his business 
to represent, as cut in two longitudinally. One half he placed 
round one side of the temple, the other round the other side, 
the double head of the procession meeting on the east front. 
It was as if he had looked at the procession from the front, and 
then spread its two sides into opposite horizontal bands, exactly 
as did the early designers of animals. Of course the two sides 
do not correspond in small details, but in the masses they do. 
If then my theory of the frieze is correct—and I am not aware 
of its having been disputed—-we have in it the highest illustra- 
tion of the principle of realism in conflict with the principle 
of decoration imposed by the limits of a flat surface until 
perspective comes in to destroy it. By realism I mean the 
habit of taking into view the greatest possible extent of the 
object to be figured, and at the same time recognising the 
necessity of looking at it full from the front if it is a living 
being, or assemblage of living beings. 


A. S. Murray. 
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THE ornament here engraved is said to have been found at 
Athens in 1874, and to have come from a site then in course of 
excavation at the back of the Parthenon. Whatever the circum- 
stances of its discovery—and they are confessedly somewhat 
obscure—the object is in itself not only very interesting from 
an archeological point of view, but (I add this on the authority 
of Mr. C. T. Newton) it is also unique. 

Wrought of pure gold very rich in colour; the earring measures, 
from the wire which passed through the lobe of the ear to the 
bottom of the pendant, two inches and a quarter. It consists 
of two parts; namely, the earring proper, which is shaped after 
an antique pattern much in favour for fibule, and an oblong 
plate, or pendant, on which is represented, side by side, a pair 
of female figures beaten out in relief. In dress and in attitude, 
these figures, though exceedingly archaic, resemble the Canephori 


' This earring is the property of Miss Lucy Renshaw. 
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of the Erectheum. The arms are down, and straightened closely 
to the sides. The hands are turned inwards, the fingers touching 
the. sides of the body a little below the hips. The heads are 
very large; and the hair appears to be arranged across the fore- 
heads in a row of clustering curls. Both figures are exactly 
alike in pose and costume. Both wear a talaric Chiton, over 
which is a Diploidion reaching to the hips. A veil, which is 
however not very clearly indicated, seems to come from the back 
of the head, and hangs upon the shoulders. The type and 
treatment of these figures is so archaic that the earring may 
safely be ascribed to the first half of the sixth century B.c. 

If this object was found, as stated, within the precincts of the 
Acropolis, it might probably be a relic from the treasury of that 
older Hecatompedon which was burnt by the Persians at the 
taking of Athens by Xerxes, B.c. 480. As regards the meaning 
of the design, there is ample room for conjecture. The Attic 
Hore, or Seasons,—Thallo, the Hora of Spring, and Carpo, the 
Hora of Autumn, both worshipped at Athens—may perhaps be 
personified in this pair of figures. Or possibly the four youthful 
maidens called Arrhephori may have been intended; two upon 
each earring. The Arrhephori, it will be remembered, were 
young girls between seven and eleven years of age, chosen 
from among the noblest Athenian families. Two were 
appointed to supervise the weaving of the famous peplos 
patterned with figures of Gods and Giants which was made 
for the statue of Athena Polias, and was the principal object 
carried in the Panathenaic procession. The other two were 
more especially concerned with the festival called Arrhephoria 
(Appndcpra); their function being to carry mysterious and 
unknown objects in the sacred vessels of the goddess. These 
girls dwelt on the Acropolis, wore white garments, and ate some 
particular kind of cakes which were baked especially for them. 

The earring bears every appearance of being an ornament 
made, not merely for votive purposes, but for wear. It may, of 
course, have been the earring of a statue. In any case, it would 
probably have been one of a pair; and the companion drop 
may eventually be turned up by the spade of some future 
excavator. 


AMELIA B. Epwarps. 
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Amonc the objects recently acquired by the British Museum 
is a beautiful terra-cotta from a grave at Salamis in the Island 
of Cyprus, of which I give a representation on Plate XVI. The 
figure is that of a goddess who wears a long chiton with diplois, 
and a himation over her back and arms. Long tresses fall over 
her shoulders ; on her head is apparently a stephane,! though it 
may be intended rather for a taenia or band; in her ears are 
round earrings. Her right hand is passed into the interior of 
a crested Corinthian helmet, her left hand rests on the edge of 
around shield. Her left foot is slightly drawn back, and the 
leg bent. 

The figure is 7} inches in height, and stands on-.a square 
pedestal ? of an inch high. The back is quite unworked, and 
in the midst of it is the usual round hole, made to facilitate the 
baking. Slight traces of red colour appear on the hair of the 
goddess and the crest of the helmet, and we may observe on the 
lower part of the drapery some of the white ground-mixture with 
which terra-cotta figures were covered as a basis for colouring. 

In the modelling of the hand and some other parts a certain 
carelessness or clumsiness is observable. But nevertheless no 
one could hesitate to acknowledge that the work belongs to 
a fine time of art. It is probably nearly contemporary with the 
figures of the same class from Tanagra, which closely resemble 
it in fabric, and which are assigned by competent authorities to 

the latter part of the fourth century B.c. In fact it pleases even 
better on a second or third examination than on the first, and is 
full of charm and gracefulness.? The figure is very slight, 
1 That is, a metal coronet above the 2 For this assertion the reader must 
brow ; see Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke, take my word, as the engraving is not 


Pl. ccciii, The taenia or diadema, onthe very successful. Good drawings from 
other hand, was a mere ribbon. the antique are scarce. 
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evidently a youthful and maidenly form, not fully developed, 
and by no means of a voluptuous type, but full of energy and 
vigour. The face is somewhat thin for a Hellenic countenance, 
but well finished, and of gentle and pleasing aspect. The 
drapery is managed by a masterly hand, and, no less than the 
form it covers, belongs to a young unwedded girl. We have 
clearly before us a noble, if a somewhat unusual, representation 
of the virgin goddess, Pallas Athene. 

Before further determining the character of the statuette, 
I take the opportunity of saying a few words as to this class of 
productions, which has in consequence of the wonderful finds at 
Tanagra become familiar to all lovers of art, but has scarcely in 
this country received sufficient attention from the archaeological 
point of view. 

A close examination of our statuette fully confirms what 
M. Rayet says! as to the mode of manufacture of these figures. 
It is clear that a mould of the front of the figure was first cut in 
wood or some other substance. Into this mould was pressed 
a lump of clay, which was then worked on until it was a mere 
shell. Then a rough back, like a piece of pie-crust, was fitted on, 
and the whole figure next withdrawn from the mould. The 
damp clay was then worked up with a tool. Traces of such 
work are to be seen in the face and hair of the present statuette. 
Afterwards the figure was baked, and then dipped in a white 
solution, on which as a basis were laid the colours with which 
the whole was painted. These colours not having been burned 
in, have disappeared from the statuettes which have come down 
to us, except in cases where they were preserved in damp-proof 
graves. 

The whole question as to the meaning and objects of terra- 
cotta statuettes is most obscure.* The great majority of those 
which have come down to our day have been preserved in 
tombs ; but no one knows why they were placed there. In the 
tombs at Tanagra the beautiful figures of local fabric are crowded 
without order or arrangement. Some lie flat, some stand upright, 
some are inverted. As many as twenty have been found in a 


1 Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1875, i. Arts, 1875, April, June, and July; 
pp. 306 sqq. Heuzey, Mon. publ. par l’ Assoc. pour 
2 See Kekulé, Thonfiguren aus Tan- UEncouragement des Etudes Greeques, 
agra, Preface ; Rayet, Gazette des Beaux- 1878, 4,6. Gaz. d. Beaux-Arts, xii. 195. 
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single tomb. And even, as if there were not room enough inside 
many more figures are found in the earth outside the tombs, 
buried in disorder and profusion. What possible cause could 
have induced men to bury these bright and beautiful figures in so 
indiscriminate a manner? We should no doubt be somewhat 
nearer to the solution of this problem if we knew what they are 
intended to represent. Do they usually represent the forms of 
gods or of human beings? It is now generally agreed that the 
terra-cotta figures found in the earlier tombs, mostly female figures 
seated and closely draped, represent goddesses, Demeter and 
Persephone, Hera or Aphrodite. The presence of such forms as 
these need not surprise us. The votary who had cherished the 
image of one of the great goddesses during his life, would still 
more need it after his death, to guard him in the land of shades. 
But when we reach tombs of a later period, and find, in the 
place of staid figures of seated deities, female forms in every 
graceful attitude, and sometimes even figures which appear to 
be made with comic intention, we are at a loss what to think. 
M. Heuzey has maintained, what will to most people seem 
a paradox, that even in the later terra-cotta figures from Tanagra 
and elsewhere, the meaning is religious. With subtle analysis, 
he divides them into groups. In the figures but partially draped 
he sees representations of Aphrodite, in the infants, the child 
Hermes, in the veiled statuettes, figures of Demeter, the veiled 
goddess. He points out that Greek religious festivals, and even 
the great mysteries of Eleusis, were by no means wanting in 
a lighter and more mirthful aspect. Even in the quaint figures 
of old women among the terra-cottas he sees reference to certain 
incidents in the history of Demeter. Thus he still makes the 
grave a chapel, and fills it even in later Greek times with 
favourable and protecting images. The opinion of M. Rayet is 
quite opposite, and more in keeping with the tendency of modern 
hermeneutics. While acknowledging a religious meaning in 
some of the later terra-cottas, he sees in the large majority of 
them mere representations of figures from every-day life, the 
women and the children who moved in the streets of Tanagra, 
celebrated for beautiful women. In very early times, he remarks, 
the Greeks buried with their beloved dead their weapons of war, 
and stores of food and drink, and even slew, to send in their 
company to the next world, their female kin or captive women. 
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Of these customs we find traces preserved in various degrees in 
various parts of Greece. But everywhere the traces become 
more and more conventional with time. In the place of stores 
of drink we find empty vessels; for light, lamps that have 
never been kindled. Real bread is replaced by loaves of terra- 
cotta. What then is more likely, than that in the place of the 
bodies of slain wives and dependants, the later Greeks should 
bury, with their dead, terra-cotta images of human beings, to 
people the solitude of the grave and furnish the dead with 
pleasing companionship in the world of shades ? 

To the explanations alike of M. Heuzey and M. Rayet there 
are serious objections, but as I am not prepared to produce 
another explanation in the place of those I have mentioned, I 
must leave the matter to the reflection of archaeologists. 

In the case of the figure now before us, the question does not 
arise whether the representation is of goddess or woman. For 
all would at once confess that she is a goddess. Greek 
women had nothing to do with helmet and shield. But it might 
perhaps be questioned what deity is intended. At first sight 
every one would suppose the statuette to be of Pallas; whom 
the warlike equipment and the slender and vigorous proportions 
would well suit. But a doubt might arise whether the goddess 
is not rather the armed Aphrodite familiar to students of Greek 
mythology. 

And in fact this is not such a paradox as it may at first 
seem. Pallas and Aphrodite alike owe their earliest form in art 
and some of their moral characteristics, to the same armed 
goddess, the Sidonian Astarte, who joined to the military 
ardour of Athene the sensuous nature of the goddess of love. 
Where Phoenician colonies were settled the cultus of the armed 
Astarte was not unusual. And even when Greeks had ousted 
Phoenicians from their factories, they sometimes retained a 
figure of an armed goddess in the temples. This goddess they 
frequently called by the name of Aphrodite. This is indeed 
generally known, and I need bring forward but a few instances. 
Hesychius mentions an armed Aphrodite of Cyprus (éyyevos 
’"Adpodirn) ; at Cythera there was a very ancient wooden statue 
of Aphrodite, armed!; both Sparta and Corinth worshipped the 
armed Aphrodite. It is true that only a few representations of 

1 Pausan. iii, 23, 1. Cf. Bernouilli, Aphrodite, pp. 58, 424. 
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Aphrodite armed have come down to us. But such are not 
unknown. On a vase of early style in the British Museum,} 
Aphrodite, who drives in a chariot with Poseidon, wears the 
aegis, and to prevent all mistake her name (Adpodirns) is 
written behind her in clear, well-formed characters. On denarii 
of the younger Faustina Venus Victrix is represented as holding 
helmet and spear, and Venus Genetrix as a draped figure holding 
in her right hand Victory and in her left a shield. It can scarcely 
be doubted that earlier Greek prototypes of these figures must 
have existed. And this is confirmed by the circumstance 
that Antipater of Sidon, Alexander the Aetolian, and other 
writers have left epigrams written on statues of the warlike 
Aphrodite.’ 

Knowing that this statuette came from Cyprus, I hesitated at 
first whether to see in it the martial goddess of love. But such 
a view is scarcely to be maintained. Salamis in Cyprus was 
not given up to Aphrodite like Paphos and Amathus ; there was 
in the city a temple of Athene, and her head appears almost as 
frequently on coins of Salamis as the head of Aphrodite her- 
self. The graves, too, of Salamis are Greek, while those of 
other parts of the island contain objects of oriental character. 
And the present figure is clearly the work of a Greek hand. 
3ut it would scarcely occur to a Greek of the fourth century to 
represent Aphrodite under the guise of a young virgin, and as 
armed. And Pallas, though seldom, does sometimes appear 
without helmet and aegis, For instance, we can cite vases where 
in company of Herakles, she is often unarmed and of less severe 
type.’ Pausanias* saw no objection to applying the name of 
Athene to a statue of a maiden crowned with flowers which he 
saw at Megalopolis. Less often Pallas appears only partly armed. 
In a gem in the British Museum she holds a helmet in her hand ; 
and she appears in the same attitude in vases, usually of post- 
Alexandrine style, for instance, a vase from Camirus in the 
British Museum, representing the birth of Erichthonius.® It is 


1 Lenormant et de Witte, Elite 3 In the British Museum vase No. 
céramogr. iii. Pl. 15. It is not im- 584, for instance, where her name is 
possible, however, that the introduction written on the vase. 
of the name of Aphrodite may be the 4 viii. 31, 1. 
mere error of a scribe. 5 Annali dell’ Inst. di Corr. Arch., 

2 See Welcker, GitterIchre, ii. 708. i. p..G2,. 51, 2. 
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well known that in the Parthenon frieze she bears only the aegis 
and no helmet at all. 

We see then how the type of our statuette might easily arise 
towards the end of the fourth century B.c., at a time when all 
the types of the great deities, especially of Apollo and Dionysus, 
were being varied and softened. As these male deities became 
mild and gentle, so Athene laid by the severity of her armour 
and her rigid stateliness, and appeared in more maidenly and 
pleasing fashion. But in the case of this goddess the new mode 
of representation did not so completely prevail over other types 
as in the case of her male rivals, and helmet and aegis remained 
constantly her badge until the latest times of sculpture. If our 
Athene really wears the stephane, the peculiar property of Hera 
and Aphrodite, the type is still more novel and remarkable; but 
we cannot venture to assert this positively, for the back hair 
is not represented, and so stephane and diadema are hard to 
distinguish. 


Percy GARDNER. 
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PYTHAGORAS OF RHEGION AND THE EARLY 
ATHLETE STATUES. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


1. 


Since what I last wrote on the subject of Pythagoras of 
Rhegion in this Journal,! much evidence has accumulated to 
verify what was then brought forward in a more or less hypo- 
thetical form. I was greatly encouraged to carry on this research 
by the sympathetic criticism of archaeologists both published 
and privately communicated, but all, with one slight exception, 
evidently written with the view of facilitating an increase of in- 
formation, of advancing the common object—the study of classical 
archaeology. Among the published criticisms, I have received 
the greatest stimulus to continue my research from the reports 2 
of a lecture delivered by Professor C. T. Newton at University 
College, London, in January of this year; and, among the unpub- 
lished, a letter from Professor Michaelis with a full and detailed 
criticism ; while the fact that in the Berlin Museum of Casts the 
‘Apollo’ is now entirely severed from the ‘Omphalos,’ and 
that, in the new catalogue* of the Museum of Casts at Munich 
the words ‘nicht zugehdrigen, are inserted into the phrase 
‘ Apollo auf dem Omphalos’ is the most important of confirma- 
tions I have received from without: for, it was the possible, and 
formerly firmly maintained, association of the statue with the 


1 No. I. pp. 168-201. 3 Kurzes Verzeichniss des Museums 
2 The Times of January 10th, and von Gypsabgiissen, Klass. Bildwerke 
fuller in the Builder of the same in Miinchen, No. 218, B. 
week, 
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omphalos as its base that I felt to be the only posttive evidence 
against my hypothetical assumption. 

Still, it will ever remain a most difficult task to convey to 
others, with anything like adequate convincing power, the actual 
weight of an inner conviction which has grown gradually in 
time, passing through many stages of individual confirmation, 
and confirmation, moreover, which often came from quarters 
where the facts seemed at first to run counter to it. Such inner 
workings of the mind which lead tu conviction cannot, from 
their very organic quality, be imparted fully and at once to 
others, even if they are not previously biassed in having formed 
differing opinions on the same subject. It is like attempting to 
transfer to a third person the faith one has in a friend, which 
has arisen almost unconsciously with the first touch of sympathy, 
has grown with long acquaintance, and has become fixed and 
fastened by his actions under the most varying circumstances. 
Such an organism of faith and well-founded inner feeling cannot 
be taken asunder into words and reunited together in half-an- 
hour’s conversation, so that it will present a new organism with 
all the life which growth in time and under favouring circum- 
stances has given it. To continue the simile: it is in some 
cases only the specialist who has the means of forming so 
intimate an acquaintance with certain questions of his study, 
it is only he who lives in that atmosphere in which he can 
see the subtle bearing of each smallest manifestation upon the 
particular question and can feel and appreciate the relation it 
holds to the whole—as the friend can see the weight of each 
trivial action in the light of the whole character of his friend. 
But science cannot heed the inner workings of the mind of 
even the greatest of its especial professors, it cannot attach 
any weight to the feelings of the researcher—so long as they 
remain feelings. It is one of the great tasks of the man of 
science to study, to recognise, and to enumerate the causes of 
his belief, recognise and impart the origin of his feelings. He 
must, by his method of exposition, force the reader to make 
the synthesis anew, so that he re-creates in the reader the con- 
viction which before was only in his own mind. But if the 
exponent is not to depend upon subjective support he can at 
least claim that the reader be not subjective in the way he 
receives the evidence. Yet here it is frequently the case that 
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each exoteric reader sets himself against making any attempt 
at combining into life the various arguments, but selects from 
them all one or a group which, by experience or disposition, 
lies nearest to him, and bases upon this his acceptance or rejection 
of an hypothesis. The nature of an hypothesis, however, gene- 
rally is that it does not originate from or wholly depend upon 
one argument only, but that the sum of all the reasons together 
produce that high degree of probability. 

In the present case of the identification of the Choiseul-Gouffier 
statue with Pythagoras of Rhegion, we must also not forget that 
there is a negative way of testing the tenability of the hypo- 
thesis, and we must ask: if not this, what then? The third 
possibility of entirely withholding our judgment will not hold 
good. For the statue exists and has been the subject of published 
discussion (and if it had not it would be high time that it should 
be); and the notices concerning Pythagoras exist and have been 
commented upon, and an omission of this important figure in the 
history of Greek Art would make that history incomplete ; it is 
therefore the duty of archaeologists to fix and make perfect our 
notions both about the statue and about the sculptor Pythagoras. 
The question then must be asked: If this statue is not an 
athlete, what is it? If an Apollo, enumerate thé reasons for 
this belief, and compare them with those in favour of an athlete. 
For the fact of his having previously been called Apollo, does 
not, to say the least, make it unnecessary to prove why he is so 
called. There can be no question of a shifting of the burden of 
proof in such a case. Priority or antiquity of statement is not, 
as it may be in the practice of law, equivalent to a certain 
quantity of evidence which gives it a start in proof before all 
other claimant propositions. It is this very unconscious in- 
ference by analogy which makes people set themselves against 
a correction of an earlier statement, even though it be manifestly 
more probable on equal grounds of inquiry. On the contrary, 
we may say, that the tendency in modern. times, ever since the 
mania for seeing subjects representing scenes from the ‘mysteries’ 
which raged even thirty years ago has subsided, has been to rob 
many an illustration of its divine or religious character, and to 
bring it much nearer the hearth and human life. Greek art 
represented much more of the life that was about it than was 
formerly supposed: the sepulchral slabs have been most in- 
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structive in this respect. Many a so-called Apollo and Hermes 
will have to quit his divine epithet and descend to the character 
of a simple ephebus or a particular athlete? 

The question must further be asked: If this statue represents 
an athlete and is not by Pythagoras, by whom is it? Exception 
might be taken to the putting of this question; for it may be 
objected, that it may belong to a sculptor or a school unknown 
to archaeologists, Yet this objection will not hold good, for the 
host of passages in the numerous authors relating to Greek art 
make it more than probable that no great sculptor and school 
have been omitted, and no very celebrated work of such a 
sculptor. Now, if any athlete statue exists in as many replicas 
as does this statue, one is justified in concluding that it must 
have been, not only the work of a celebrated sculptor, but also 
an individual statue of much repute. Then let the answer to 
both these questions be compared with the reasons for this 
attribution of the ‘ pugilist’ to Pythagoras of Rhegion on equal 
grounds, and whichever is weightier let it be considered the 
better hypothesis, that is, the best explanation of facts about 
which it is our dyty to know something. 

But I may hope that with the confirmation now given the 
subject has been, if not lifted entirely out of the sphere of the 
probable into the sphere of the certain, yet at least placed so 
high in probability that it practically is on the very boundary 
line between these two phases of human knowledge. 


If. 


It appears from the report of Mr. Newton’s lecture that he 
ranges the arguments adduced in the first paper under two 
heads, those that go to prove that the statue under consideration 
is not an Apollo, and those that tend to show that it is an 


1 But we must also take a warning from human life everywhere, and of 
from the evils of a former ‘fashion,’and ignoring the fact that, after all, divini- 
not, in combating this very exaggera- ties were the subjects most commonly 
tion run to the other extreme of over- thought worthy of artistic representa- 
humanising Greek art, of seeing scenes __ tion by the Greek artists. 
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athlete and the work of a particular sculptor, Pythagoras. 
Strange to say, Mr. Newton looks with greater favour than I 
could have possibly expected upon the arguments I have ad- 
duced to show that the statue is an athlete and may probably 
be the work of Pythagoras, yet: does not consider that the 
arguments that go to show that it is not an Apollo are so 
conclusive. Others, however, consider the first part of the 
paper to prove its point beyond any doubt, while they hesitate 
to accept the second half. Some archaeologists think I am right 
in the positive part and wrong in the negative, others, that I am 
right in the negative and wrong in the positive ; so that between 
the two I am either wholly right or wholly wrong. However, I 
prefer to accept their joint verdict in so far as 7¢ is positive. 

No evidence has been adduced to show that the conclusions 
I arrived at in the first paper concerning the typical head-dress 
of the early athletes, in contradistinction to divinities, were 
unfounded. These conclusions were based upon a great number 
of instances of ancient monuments quoted in that paper, and a 
considerable number which I met with in the various museums 
of Europe, and which I judged unnecessary to add to the list 
of evidence. Quite recently again I have seen several bronzes 
in the museum at Berlin which entirely bear out my- conclusion 
—nay, even serve to show that for some of the lighter games, 
such as the throwing of the discus, even long hair floating 
down the back was worn. A most noteworthy instance of this 
is the stelé with a diskophoros,! an archaic monument found 
under the ruins of the old Themistoclean wall at Athens. At 
all events, I may say that I have found numerous archaic 
figures whose attitude, attributes, or if paintings environment, 
evidently show them to be athletes with the hair braided after 
the manner of the Choiseul-Gouffier statue; while I have not 
met with a single work with similar hair which, from other 
reasons, can be shown without a doubt to be an Apollo. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the enumeration of a number of 
busts or heads, or ignorantly restored statues, which have been 
called Apollos, can not be used as evidence on either side of 
the question, especially since the Athenian statue and the 
Omphalos have been shown to be in no way connected. I have 
vainly endeavoured to find the first instance in which this type 


Overbeck, Geschichte der Griech. Plastik., 3rd ed., vol. I. p. 152. 
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of head has been described in print as that of an Apollo, and 
which since has fixed it in archaeological literature ; and I must 
attribute it to the habit of early archaeologists to consider every 
youthful and beardless figure that came to light from the 
classical world to be an Apollo, as most bearded figures were 
named Zeus or Jupiter. But as I have before said, the pro- 
longed continuance of a proposition put forth in a period when 
archaeology was comparatively in its infancy cannot be a claim 
to more ready acceptance. To show that this type of head is 
that of an Apollo, it will be necessary to adduce at least as many 
figures undoubtedly Apollos with this arrangement of hair as 
I have enumerated instances of undoubted athletes. And this 
will be especially called for in an instance in which we have 
to deal with that marked illustration of bodily strength and 
with that peculiar athletic attitude which is found in the 
Choiseul-Gouffier statue. 

I may here say that an anatomist of wide reputation, 
commenting upon the development of the pectoral muscles and 
the whole of the upper part of the body of the London statue, 
quite recently expressed his opinion that there could be no 
doubt of the intention of the sculptor to accentuate the strength 
of the man, especially in the upper part of the body. 

I must confess I was astonished to find that no notice was 
taken by my critics of one of the most important arguments, 
namely, the connexion between the attitude of the statue and 
the ever-recurring typical position of the ephedros in the athletic 
contests. The Greeks had a firmly founded system of exercise 
and drill in the Palaestra for each special game, and this drill 
included numerous typical attitudes for each individual contest 
and the various stages of each contest. This drill, which 
amounted to sham fight, was called by them cxuayayia. Now, 
on innumerable vases we find, besides the judge and the two 
combatants, a third pugilist or pancratiast waiting for his turn 
in a constant and peculiar position, which was, we may say, 
‘attitude No. 1, before the fight.’ The same is the case in 
boxing in our days, and still more in fencing. This preliminary 
position, moreover, with the arms and shoulders drawn back 
and the chest protruding, is a most rational one to the Greek’s 
artistic eye, for it tells its story clearly; the most important 
part of such a man’s body where his strength chiefly lies, is the 
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chest, arms, and shoulders. These typical positions in the 
oxiapayia were the most ready subjects for the Greek sculptor, 
who chiefly made his studies in the Palaestra ; and, as a matter 
of fact, the great number of monuments, statues, vases, figures, 
&c., representing the throwing of the discus that are extant, 
could readily, and with great profit, be used to show all the 
various stages of procedure in this game, from its preparation to 
the expectant attitude of the thrower after the discus has left 
his hand. Myron chose the moment of highest tension and of 
complex contortion in his representation of a discobolos, and we 
know from the notices of ancient authors that this suited his 
peculiar artistic nature which delighted in the expression of 
extreme vitality. If he were to have represented the pugilist 
it is likely that like some later artists he would have chosen 
from the various postures of the oxayayia an attitude of 
actual engagement expressive of intense exertion. Not so the 
earlier artists and those of a more moderate and noble taste fur 
what is most suitable for reproduction in sculpture. They 
would with preference choose the monumental attitude of the 
preliminary posture in the pugilistic contest, that of the Zphe- 
dros, as we see him on almost every vase representing a uy), 
and as we see him in this statue in the British Museum. 
Professor Michaelis asks in his letter that I should explain to 
him the adjunct to the tree stump in front of the strap and the 
two punielli above it, before he is prepared to accept my interpre- 
tation of the statue. Yet if I have shown that the strap on the 
stem is decidedly a himas, this evidence is not nullified by my 
incapacity to explain the other adjuncts. One thing is certain, 
that the projection in front of the strap is not the extremity of 
the lyre of an Apollo nor of any Apollinian attribute that I 
can think of. Mr. Newton confirms the athletic character of 
the attributes in holding this projection to be a plait. This 
may be so, though it is not very distinct. Yet if it is a broad 
plait or network the question still remains, what purpose it 
served? Andif I am bound to make some conjecture on the 
matter, I should with all caution draw the attention of archae- 
ologists towards many vases with athletic scenes on which 
athletes carry their athletic implements (strigil, flask, &c.) in 
small nets very similar to those used for lawn-tennis balls with 
xs. In some cases these nets are represented as hanging on the 
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wall together with other similar objects, and their pointed ends 
may bear some similarity with the end of this plaited adjunct. 
However, I must say, that it is not unlikely that this rough 
surface is meant rudely to indicate the bark of the knotty 
branch there chopped off, as the peculiar appearance at the 
bottom of the stem has no attributive meaning, but is merely 
an indication of a form continually to be met with in trees 
when the bark has split in places and a thick seam incloses the 





wound (if we may call it ‘so) in the process of growth. The 
same applies to the first of the puntelli alluded to by Michaelis. 
This is simply the stump of the lopped off branch. Similar 
projections can be seen on almost every tree stump of the 
numerous statues that have them. I am very grateful to 
Professor Michaelis for having led me to examine more closely 
the uppermost of these small projections (Fig. 1). For I believe 
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that the outline of the thumb which was broken away is dis- 
tinctly visible on the fracture. The measurements of the arm 
show that the hand would reach to the top of the tree-stump. 
The action of the right arm would then be most natural. 
Similar to the ephedros on the vase published by Gerhard,} this 





Fie. 2. 


athlete would hold the himas passing through one hand between 
the thumb and palm over the first joint of the forefinger, and 
hanging down the side of the tree. The hand would thus be 
touching the edge of the stump. Thus, closing his hand through 


1 Antike Bildwerke, Taf. vii. 
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which a strap is suspended, the thumb in a perpendicular 
position crossing the horizontal though upturned forefinger, will 
project downwards beyond the other fingers, the forefinger 
again projects downwards over the middle finger, the middle 
over the third, and so on. If the hand is turned up and 
examined, it presents the picture of four steps leading up to a 
pinnacle severed from the last by a small breadth. Now, above, 
and somewhat behind this fracture of the thumb, a small piece 
is broken away from the top of the stem proper, which would 
well correspond to the place where the forefinger rested on the 
trunk, The remainder of the hand would have been free. The 
nature of the fractures will well bear out this assumption, and 
this becomes still more probable when we bear in mind that as 
the himas does not hang over a branch it must have been held 
in some way by the athlete. 

When once guided by the nature of the fractures on the 
tree stumps we have made this restoration, the position becomes 
most natural, in fact, the only possible one. The somewhat 
inadequate sketch (Fig. 2) will serve to illustrate this position. 
The arm could not have been further forward or else the shoulder 
would follow, while it is strongly drawn backward. The nature 
of the relaxed muscles of the upper arm as it is extant, show 
that the forearm must have gone down to the stump; or else 
the biceps would be contracted. If one imitates this natural 
position, one would immediately feel by “experiment” as it 
were, that this is the real position of a figure in such an attitude 
with regard to the upper part of the body. 

That this statue is that of an athlete, and more especially 
a pugilist, is finally confirmed when we compare it with 
the marble statue of the pugilist formerly in the Palazzo 
Gentili, and now in the Palazzo Albani (Fig. 3). I have 
previously noticed this work and quoted it from Clarac, yet the 
outline drawing was so incomplete that its important bearing 
upon our question was not evident to me. The similarity of 
attitude in the character of chest and shoulders down to the 
position of the feet is quite evident upon comparison. Professor 
v. Duhn has very kindly sent me the proof-sheets of his new 
edition of Matz’s Antike Bildwerke in Rom, which contains a 
careful notice of all accessible monuments in the private 
collections in Rome, and it is from him that I have learned its 
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present position: for it is published? as being in the Palazzo 
Gentili. We here have the typical position of the pugilist, and, 
what is most important is that, though a great deal of the 
statue is restored,? the right forearm, with a part of the caestus 
and joining puntello, is original. ‘This statue is no doubt of 
later date than those we are dealing with, yet it is a modified 
adaptation of the same athletic type. And though there may 
not be any similarity in the details of style and of modelling, 
there is something more than similarity in the subject repre- 
sented: there may be a difference in ‘the how’ he is repre- 
sented, but there is no difference in ‘the what’ is represented. 
The relation between the style of these two pugilists, if there 
is any, is of no concern to us; but for the present the Gentili 
pugilist finally shows that the statues in the British Museum, the 
Patissia Museum at Athens, &c., formerly called the Choiseul- 
Gouffier Apollo, the Apollo on the Omphalos, &c., are not 
Apollos, but pugilists. 


Ul. 


I may hope to have proved definitely that the statue in 
question is that of a pugilist. The second point, the attribution 
of this work to Pythagoras of Rhegion has received further con- 
firmation since it was first put in a hypothetical form. It will 
readily be seen that the fact that this statue represents a pugilist 
greatly adds to the probability of its proposed attribution. 





1 Cf. Matz, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, 
new ed. p. 319; Ficoroni, Breve descriz. 
di tre particolari statue scopertest in 
Roma, Vanno 1739, viii., &c. ; also in 
Raccolta WMopuscoli scientif. e filolog. 
pubbl. da-A, Calogieri, vol. xxii., 
491—506, Venezia 1740; Fea, Mise. i. 
exxxyv. 57, and, Singolarita di Roma 
Moderna, 61; Gerhard, Antike Bild- 
werke, \xviii. 83; Clarac, Pl. 858 Dn., 
2187 A. 

2 The restoration was made for the 
Marchesa Gentili by Vincenzo Pacetti 
between 1770 and 1775. Mem, En- 


ciclop. iii., 85. It is not quite certain 
whether the antique head belongs to 
this statue or not. In it are restored 
the nose and a piece of the left eyebrow. 
Further restorations are: the neck, the 
left hand, right upper arm, and right 
hand (the fore-arm, with puntello, is 
original), and both legs, the right from 
above the knee down, the left from below 
the knee, also trunk and base. Cf. v. 
Duhn, Matz, 7.c. The restorations are 
marked with dotted lines in our en- 
graving. 
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For, among the sculptors before Pheidias, there is no other 
to whom such a work could be attributed, while Pythagoras of 
Rhegion was a sculptor of athlete statues par excellence, among 
which that of a heroified pugilist, Euthymos, was most celebrated 
and frequently copied. Moreover this sculptor, according to the 
ancients, was ‘the first’ to express sinews and veins and to 
aim at the expression of rhythm and symmetry in his works. 

It is inconceivable how the ‘archaising’ mania should have 
impaired the vision of some archaeologists even with regard to 
this work, and it can only be explained by a circumstance to 
which I have previously drawn attention, namely, that the 
very incongruity of an athlete on an omphalos to which 
the statue did not properly fit, gave the whole work a want 
of unity which is the chief characteristic of the later 
archaising schools, such as that of Pasiteles. I readily take 
this opportunity of again impressing upon those who have 
had the great merit to discover a current in the later Greek 
art which more or less consciously strove towards the repro- 
duction of remote and even conventional styles, that in all 
the work of the later copyists there is the unavoidable tendency 
towards introducing the innovations of their contemporary art. 
This tendency may be called modernising, and its involuntary 
influence upon the bond fide copy of a work remote in antiquity, 
would readily produce an effect in some respects similar -to that 
of a new creation with a conscious attempt at reproducing the 
characteristics of an early art. There is nothing severely archaic 
in this work, no evident attempt at reproducing the imperfections 
of an artistic technique which is in its infancy, except perhaps 
the exaggeration and clumsiness of the indication of veins, and 
this is a most important positive argument in favour of our 
attribution. The general modelling in all the parts of the 
surface is not inferior to the composition of the whole figure. 
The germs of the very highest power of representing the 
surface of the human body in its full vitality, the naturalness 
of the pose, the combination of each member with the main 
body, while, on the other hand, a certain simplicity, almost 
severity, still binds this posture, and is more evidently cast 
over the face—all this points most definitely towards that 
period of transition from quaint archaism to the highest 
freedom of Pheidiac art. This mixture of freedom with traces 
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of constraint and unobtrusive severity similarly marks the 
period of transition in the history of Italian painting; and 
the unprejudiced exclamation of the modern painter upon 
seeing the London statue ‘ Mantegna’, was a great confirmation 
of the conclusion towards which I had been driven through 
so many definite reasons. Should this statue appear too free 
in its style for a work of Pythagoras, I would direct the 
attention of the archaeologist to the Aegina marbles, and 
remind him of the fact that they are contemporary, and that 
the €pyacia Alywaia was considered hard in style by the 
ancients! ; and I would beg him to examine the extreme 
freedom of the works of Myron, who was but a few years 
younger than Pythagoras, and who was vanquished by his senior 
with the Delphic Pancratiast.2 And if some consider it too 
archaic, I would recall to their minds that, after all, Pythagoras 
is not yet Pheidias, nay, that he is, in the midst of this trans- 
ition, one of its most powerful agents; that he is the innovator, 
as is evident from the passages in which he is primus and 
mpatos to have added new freedom to his works. And they 
must furthermore bear in mind that the idea of constraint 
which was suggested to them by the back-drawn shoulders 
bearing some similarity to the cramped position of some very 
archaic works, and in which Kohler® saw the marked archaism 
of the figure, has a definite intended meaning in the represen- 
tation of a pugilist-ephedros, and cannot therefore be compared 
to the stiffness which is the result of the early artist’s incapacity 
to represent the easy, natural ‘flow of life.’ The question must 
be asked, How did archaeologists conceive a statue by Pytha- 
goras? And here it was most interesting to me to learn from 
the letter of Professor Michaelis that he had formerly thought 
of this very statue as an illustration of the art of Pythagoras, 
and had even mentioned this in some of his lectures. It is not 
unlikely that the appearance of Conze’s essay on ‘The Apollo on 
the Omphalos’ made him desist from prosecuting his research 
in this direction. 

The mischievous archaising theory must be dropped in 


1 Paus. v. 25, 12; Quintil. Inst. beck, Sg. pp. 81 and 82. 
Orat. xii. 10, 7, ‘duriora et Tuscanicis 2 Plin. xxxiv. 59, 8. 
proxima Callon atque Hegesias, iam 3 As quoted in my first paper. 
minus rigida Calamis,’ &c. Cf. Over- 
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connexion with this statue. Its origin can be very easily 
accounted for: No instance of the work of the important 
sculptor, Pythagoras, had as yet been put forth, even hypo- 
thetically; therefore any instance of his work must be new 
to our eyes; and what is new and unwonted is strange; and 
strangeness is the chief characteristic of the work of the 
archaising schools. A work of Pasiteles has neither- wholly 
the characteristics of early nor of late art, of Attic nor of Pelo- 
ponnesian art. But the work of Pythagoras is neither Attic 
nor Peloponnesian, neither typically archaic nor post-Pheidiac, 
and still it has some of the characteristics of Attic art, so that 
Conze would attribute it to Kalamis, and many Peloponnesian 
elements, so that two of my correspondents lead it back to a 
Polykleitan archetype; and it has slight traces of archaism, so 
that half the authorities place it before Pheidias, and also 
elements of great freedom, so that the other half place it 
in the time of Pasiteles. But what all this uncertainty clearly 
means is, that we here have to deal with a school, the work of 
which was not known to us before, and that, in point of time, 
this ‘neither early nor late’ means the period of transition, and 
the ‘neither wholly Attic nor Peloponnesian with elements of 
both’ means a new South Italian school which was sufficiently 
connected with the great Greek schools to profit by their teach- 
ing, and of sufficient independence that one of its sculptors 
could in important points of artistic advancement be the primus 
and the rparos. 

Another very simple but none the less probable origin of the 
idea that the Apollo on the Omphalos belongs to the late 
archaising period, is the peculiar proportions of the figure, very 
tall and with a comparatively small head. Now it is well 
known that the Polykleitan canon was square and massive, 
while Lysippus created a new canon in elongating the figure 
and in diminishing the size of the head. Now as there were 
unmistakable elements of archaism in our statue, and as the 
proportions seemed to correspond to the Lysippian canon, the 
conclusion was a very natural one, that it belonged to a time 
posterior to Lysippus, yet which strove back to the very earliest 
periods of art: ie. that it is archaistic. Conze has quoted 
archaic vases in which these proportions occur ; from which he 
rightly upholds the archaic character of the work. Now because 
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the Lysippian did thus differ from the Polykleitan canon, there 
is no reason to assume that there were not all kinds of human 
proportions in sculpture (including some like those of Lysippus) 
before a canon was at all established by Polykleitos. The coin 
from Selinus (Fig. 5) to which we shall direct our attention, and 
which cannot be later than the fifth century, manifests the same 
proportions (if not even more exaggerated in slimness) as our 
statue. 

I should like to venture upon a wider generalisation which 
suggests itself to me through these considerations on the 
development of Greek art. It appears to me that the reactive 
influence of Greek culture in the colonies of Southern Italy and 
Sicily upon the life and culture of the mother country has not 
been sufficiently noticed. A colony which from its origin is in 
sympathy with the life and aspirations of the mother country, 
yet is unhampered by the fixed traditions that often act as a 
check to originality, is pre-formed to introduce and rapidly to 
live through great reformatory movements. This is true in all 
periods of history, and in Greece this must have been to some 
degree the position of Magna Graecia. Among many instances 
I need merely point to the activity of the philosopher Pythagoras 
at Croton, an idealistic yet real reform in philosophical theory 
no less than in social and political life. In art I had always 
been puzzled by the unique character of the earliest metopes 
from Selinus, unique alike for their boldness, as also for the 
evident traces of schooling, so that they are above all the 
contemporary works from the rest of Greece. Yet if we 
consider that the emigrant artist who was one of the party 
of settlers, though he had received strict schooling at home, 
worked with a certain freedom when removed from the eye of 
his master and the school, the mixture in these works will no 
longer strike us as strange. Such inferences concerning remote 
antiquity are not more improbable because they happen to con- 
form with the general likelihood of human action even in our 
own very modern times. 

Pythagoras of Rhegion was the very person who, from his 
hereditary and natural predispositions, could conciliate and 
bring together the striking characteristics of the great Attic 
and Peloponnesian schools, which, in archaic art, stood as it 
were opposed to one another: the strong feeling for vitality, 
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which frequently, from the want of skill in the early artists, 
transgressed the laws of form and composition, and the Pelopon- 
nesian feeling for law and conventional regularity, which, as in 
the numerous reliefs from Sparta that have come down to us, does 
not allow the figures to attain the appearance of free vitality. 
Before these two elements have been well knit together in 
harmony we have not yet entered the period of artistic freedom. 
Free from the immediate pressure, from the shackles of any one 
school, this Rhegian of Samian origin, whose very adopted 
country was a mixture of both races, whose first master was 
a Rhegian and the second a Spartan, had all the opportunity to 
travel and to learn what each school could give, and not enough 
to be a slave to the idiosyncrasies of either of them. And so 
Pythagoras became, if not the founder, at least the chief re- 
presentative of a school of sculpture which must have flourished 
for some time in the Greek colonies of the south of Italy, and 
whose numerous remains, found on the spot, have not yet been 
sufficiently studied with regard to their distinctive features. 

An illustration in favour of the uniform character among 
the works found in the south of Italy will at the same time 
be the final confirmation I have to offer for the attribution 
of our statue to Pythagoras of Rhegion. A Didrachm of 





Metapontum? which belongs to the first half of the fifth 
century B.C., represents the river-god Achelous with a human 
body and a bearded head, which has the horns and ears 
of a bull (a combination of a man and a bull is a common 
representation of a river-god). He holds in his right hand 
a patera, and in his left the branch of some tree. A coin 


1 Millingen, Considérations sur les sur les Monnaies de la Presqw’ile Italique, 
Monnaies de UAncienne Italie, dc.  c., Naples, 1870, p. 264, Nos. 13 and 
Notices des Monnaies gravées, &c., suppl. 14, Pl. xix. 7 and 9; Jahn, Arch. Zeit. 
P. 5, Pl. i, No. 1; Sambon, Recherches 1862, t. 168, 4, p. 321. 
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from Pandosia in Bruttium? has on the obverse a female 
head with inscription, ITANAOXIA, surrounded by a laurel 
wreath, and on the reverse a youth (Fig. 4) holding in his 
right a patera or a wreath, and in his left a laurel branch ; 
the inscription is KPA@I. The date of this coin is placed at 
about 430 B.c. Finally, the most important of all for comparison 
with our statue is the coin from Selinus, before mentioned 
(Fig. 5), whose similarity in attitude, proportions, indication of 
muscles down to the headdress, is most evident.2 It may be 
difficult for many* to compare properly a figure on a small 
coin rubbed and effaced by age with a more than over life- 
size statue with regard to the similarity of both. The 
points of difference between the two will be so striking that 
they will monopolise attention to the detriment of any claims 
to similarity to one who has but a small number of instances 
which would give him a scale of relative difference. But 
to a specialist, or one at all conversant with the comparative 
study of this class of objects, the similarity of the general type, 
of the definite attitude and proportions of the body, will be most 
manifest. I must remind the reader that, on p. 187 of the first 
article, I suggested as the possible restoration of this statue 
a palm branch in his left hand (which would account for the 
notch on the left leg of both the London and Athenian statues) 
and a wreath in his right. Both these accessories were the 
typical attributes of athletic victors. In this case we must 
substitute the himas for the wreath. Now, in the river-gods on 
both these coins, we seem to have the type borrowed by the in- 
ferior artist, the die-sinker, from the well-known athlete statues he 
saw in his own immediate environment. It has been shown in 
numerous instances‘ that the figures on coins were generally 


1 Sambon, ibid., P. 342, Pl. xxiii, in such instances. I have ever found 








No. 18 ; Catalogue of Gr. Coins in Brit. 
Mus. (edited by R. S. Poole), Italy, p. 
370, No. 1. 

2 Pp. Gardner, River Worship, ce. 
Transact. of R. Soc. of Lit, vol. xi. p. 
173. 

3 Whoever has been called upon for 
the first time to look through a micro- 
scope to notice the likeness between 
minute structures, will see how much 
practice it needs to perceive similarity 


it more difficult to teach people to per- 
ceive similarity than difference. Per- 
haps because the perception of likeness 
is more a matter of feeling, while differ- 
ence is more a matter of the intellect. 

4 ¢.9., the Athenian coins with 
regard to the reproduction of the Pro- 
machos, the Tyrannicides by Kritios 
Nesiotes, the Eirene with the infant 
Plutos by Kephisodotos the Elder, &c, 
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taken from some well-known and celebrated work. But, one 
might ask, what is the connexion between these river-gods and 
athletes? The ever-moving, twining and twisting mountain- 
river of Greece presented himself to the imagination of the 
Greek as an active and powerful man, half a beast in his 
physical strength; and so, in the earlier representations, he is 
generally a combination of man and snake, or man and bull, 
from his twining movement and his roaringrush, On innumer- 
able vases there are scenes in which heroes wrestle with river- 
gods, the prototype of which contest is the wrestling between 
Herakles and this very Acheloos.1_ They are the fathers of great 
heroes and athletes, and the very pugilist Euthymos was made the 
son of the local river-god Kekynos.2 But especially important is 
their connexion with the athletic games which they no doubt 
localised, and of which they shared the honour. The hair of 
the youths, upon their entry into manhood, is offered them.? At 
Olympia the victor honours the Alpheios * along with the twelve 
great gods among whom he also has his altar.6 Now, as the 
great Olympian games were a chronological landmark for the 
whole of Greece, so the local games would be for smaller dis- 
tricts, and this would be a definite time to strike coins. Mr. Head 
has made to me a very ingenious suggestion, that in connexion 
with these games there was also a kind of fair, where, all the 
neighbouring people streaming together, considerable commerce 
was carried on, and thus there would be a call for money and 
a natural time to strike it. This would be the purport of the 
‘Axeddov ZOrov on one of the Metapontine coins. The river-gods 
were represented either as old or young, generally with some 
relation to the size of the river. On the coin of Pandosia 
the river Krathis is a young man, so also on the Selinus 
coin. Now when the die-sinker desired to represent a young 
river-god in an athletic connexion, he would naturally, to 
some extent, rely upon some famous statue of an artist 
of repute within his country. What is more, all these ‘ guilds’ 
of the higher or smaller art (though the Greeks never made 
this distinction, the lesser arts being to them of the highest 


1 Soph. Trach. 510, &. Cf. Gard- 6, Paus, viii. 41, 3, &c. 
ner, Jc. 4 Pind. Ol. xi. 48. 
2 Vid. first paper. 5 Paus. v. 14, 5. 
3 Jl. xxiii. 142-148, Aesch. Choeph. : 
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importance), such as sculptors, painters, and architects on 
the one hand, and gem-cutters, goldsmiths, vase-painters, and 
die-sinkers on the other, were all immediately connected. Nay, 
the same artist very frequently practised several of these to- 
gether. The figures on the Pandosian and Selinuntine coin 
are entirely the type of an athlete, so much so that Sambon 
simply calls the first wn ephebe.1 It will readily be seen what 
important confirmation for our attribution of the statue to 
Pythagoras of Rhegion the similarity of the coin from a neigh- 
bouring town in the same province and from a town in the 
vicinity in Sicily is; for, to put it negatively to those unaccus- 
tomed to this study, no other coin from any part of Greece can 
offer a figure that has anything like the similarity that subsists 
between this coin and our statue. 

Coins, then, have thus helped us to clench our previous 
arguments. By giving a definite locality, or group of localities, 
as the home of these mixed characteristics of style, which a 
study of the monuments themselves and their history had led 
us to point to as marks of a positive school, well defined though 
ill recognised as yet, they have enabled us to feel ourselves on 
safe ground. Let me only add one point more. During the 
last few months M. Rayet has given us an excellent reproduc- 
tion of the archaic bronze head at Naples in his Monuments de 
Art Antique, Livraison II., referred to in my former paper, 
p. 177. A more thorough comparison of this head with the 
head of our statue is called for. I must remind the reader that 
I have throughout accepted the view that the marbles under 
consideration are not late and Roman, but early Greek, copies 
from a bronze original. Now, if our plate of the Choiseul- 
Gouffier statue is placed beside the plate of the Naples bronze 
in M. Rayet’s book, the extraordinary similarity, almost amount- 
ing to identity, will be most evident. I must, moreover, draw 
attention to the fact that this original bronze head was found 
at Herculaneum in Southern Italy. But these suggestions open 
the way to a very wide field, which it is impossible to enter 


upon now. 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
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ANNEXED is a woodcut engraved after an impression from an 
intaglio formerly in the hands of Signor Castellani, and now in 
private possession in England. ‘The original, which is half the 
size of the cut, is a plasma of somewhat rude Roman workman- 
ship. Its subject is unmistakable. It represents a victorious 
athlete (expressly designated as such by the palm branch placed 
in a prize jar at his side) who stands at his ease, with the left leg 
free, and his weight thrown on the right, while he winds the 
taenia about his head with beth hands. 

So far as I am aware, this is the first representation of the 
subject on a gem of which an engraving has ever been published. 
Only one other is known to exist, and that is on a stone of 
similar substance (plasma di smeraldo), formerly in the collection 
of a Mr. Currie. <A cast of this was issued in the Jmpronte 
gemmarie of the Archaeological Institute, cent. VI. no. 73 (see 
Bull. dell’ Inst. 1839, p. 111). It lacks the emblems of the 
palm branch and jar. 

Considering the relation well known to be often borne by the 
representations on engraved gems to famous statues of antiquity, 
we should naturally expect to recognise, in this subject of 
an athlete binding on the (¢aenia, a copy of the celebrated 


1 For this reference I am indebted with the Sir William Currie who, in 
to the kindness of Professor Michaelis. 1862, bequeathed a collection of en- 
I have not yet been able to ascertain graved gems and other antiquities to 
whether this Mr. Currie is identical the Museum of the Uffizi at Florence. 
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Diadumenos of Polykleitos (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxiv. 5, Lucian, 
Philopseud. 18). Among ancient marble statues representing 
the same subject, the work of Polykleitos is generally supposed 
to be most faithfully represented by that found at Vaison in the 
South of France, and now in the British Museum (see especially 
Michaelis, Ann. dell’ Inst. 1878, p. 5, sqq., Mon. x. 49, and 
compare the bronze statuette of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
published by M. Fr. Lenormant in the Gazette Archéologique, 
1877, pl. 24, p. 138). 

Comparing, then, the gem figured in our cut with the Diadu- 
menos of Vaison, we find that the attitude, balance, and square 
proportions of the figure, as well as the position of the arms, 
may be said in a general sense to correspond. On the other 
hand, the head and shoulders are slightly less inclined towards 
the right of the figure in the gem than in the statue, and there 
is less inequality in the height of the two elbows; while the free 
left leg is in the statue represented as thrown behind the right, 
as though in the act of walking, but in the gem appears to be 
equally advanced with it. This, and the position of the knees, 
which in the gem are close together instead of being parted as 
in the Vaison figure, brings the representation before us in some 
points nearer to the type exemplified in the Farnese statue, also 
in the British Museum, than to the Vaison type. It is unsafe, 
however, to base any very positive arguments on so slight. a 
work as this little intaglio. While furnishing a new evidence of 
the popularity of the subject among the ancients, our gem fails, 
I think, to help us much in deciding which of the well-known 
variations of the subject most nearly resembles the original of 
Polykleitos. Especially does it fail in giving any indication of 
the true character of the head. The face in the intaglio is 
disproportionately long, and the features rude and characterless ; 
the head is surmounted by a shapeless roll composed of hair 
and ¢taenia together. The ends of the ¢aenia, it will nevertheless 
be observed, are clearly shown; they fall from both hands in a 
manner fairly answering to that in which the one preserved end 
(the right) falls frouy the hand of the Farnese figure. 


SIDNEY COLVIN. 
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I found this inscription in the ruins of a church called Agia 
Irené, about a quarter of an hour's distance from the village of 
Apolakkia in Rhodes, This village is situated near the sea on 
the south-west side of the island (see my Travels and Discoveries, 
i., p. 198). 

This inscription contains part of two decrees, of which the 
first was passed by the «xowoy of the Euthalidai. The upper part 
of the stone being wanting, we only know the latter part of this 
first decree, from which we learn that a crown had been voted 
by the cowov to Sosikrates, son of Kleonymos, a Netteian, and 
that this honour was to be publicly proclaimed in the usual 
manner. We learn further that it was necessary that this decree 
should be confirmed by a Boule, ‘senate,’ and Demos, ‘ popular 
assembly, to the control of which the Euthalidai were subject. 
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The xovvov therefore appoints Euphranor, son of Dardanos, a 
Netteian, with instructions to obtain from the Boulé and Demos 
the permission to bestow this crown on Sosikrates with the 
usual ézracvos or laudatory harangue, and to engrave the decree 
on a stelé and dedicate it in the Hieron of Zeus Patroios in 
Netteia. 

The second decree passed by the Boulé and Demos, whose 
ratification was required, gives the required permission to the 
xowwov of the Euthalidai, and to their representative in this 
matter, Euphranor, to honour Sosikrates with an ézavos and 
a crown, and to set up a stelé at Netteia, thus ratifying the 
first decree. 

This second decree is dated the 27th of the month Karneios, 
during the term of office of the hierews Agestratos. The 
Euthalidai, whose decree forms the subject of this inscription, 
were doubtless one of those religious associations generally 
known as Thiasi, Erani, Orgeones, respecting which both M. 
Foucart and M. Liiders have contributed valuable memoirs. 

Rhodes had many such associations, as we know from inscrip- 
tions found either in Rhodes itself or in its dependencies. The 
following list contains all the Rhodian associations of this kind 
known to us from this source. 


1. *Aya@osaipoviactrat Pirdveror. Foucart, Associations 
Réligreuses, p. 230, No. 48. 

2. "Adwviacta’. From coast of Gulf of Symé, opposite 
Rhodes. Jbid. p. 233, No. 56. 

3. “A@avaicorai. Ibid. p. 229, No. 47. 
4. “AOavaiorai; Awédiacrai. Ibid. p. 230, No. 48. 
5. “AMaoral cai ‘Adadai. Ibid. p. 227, No 46. 
6. "AmoAAwvos Xtpatayiov [.... kowod. Ibid. p. 230, No. 48. 
7. “AckXartacrai. Unedited inscription. Kamiros. 


8. ’Ackramiactal of év Avdais. Coast of Gulf of Symé. 
Foucart, p. 233, No. 56. 

9. ’"Agpodeotactai. Island of Chalké near Rhodes. Jiid. 
p. 232, No. 53. 

10. Avoyvotacrat. Ibid. p. 229, No. 43. 


11. Avovvetacral Xatpynpoveror. Tid. p. 230, No. 48. 
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12. AvocataBuptacral. Ibid. p. 229, No. 47. 

13. AvocaraBupiactal Evdpavopetot of odv ’AOnvaiw Kuidie. 
Ibid. p. 229, No. 47. 

14, Avockewiacral. Ibid. p. 230, No. 48. 

15. ‘Epuaicrai’, Unedited inscription. Kamiros. 

16. Ev@adisar, Apolakkia inscription. See p. 356, ante. 

17. ‘Hpoeicra’. Foucart, Assoc. Rél. p. 233, No. 56. 

18. Ocaciradv xowov. Unedited inscription. Kamiros. 

19. Naxdpevot. Unedited inscription. Kamiros. 

20. Bovoapiacra’. From Island of Chalké near Rhodes. 
Foucart, Assoc. Rél. p. 231, No. 52. 

21. Olaxiacrai, From coast of Gulf of Symé. bid. p. 238, 
No. 56. 

22. MavaOavaiorai. From Chalké. Jbid. p. 232, No. 53. 

23. Mavacra’, From Chalké. bid. p. 227, No. 46. 

24. IIvpyavidar. Unedited inscription. Kameiros. 

25. SapoOpaxtactal cal Anuviaorai. Lindos. Foucart in 
Revue Archéologique, xi. p. 219. 

26. SapoOpaxiactral Mecdveor. bid. 

27. Swrnpiacrai “Hpoiora’. From Chalké. Foucart, Assoc. 
Rélig., p. 230, No. 49. 


The inscriptions which mention the associations in the fore- 
going list were all found at Rhodes, with the following exceptions : 
Nos. 9, 20, 22, 23, 27, which are from the little island of Chalké, 
This little island must, from its contiguity to Rhodes, have 
always been one of its dependencies. Nos. 2, 8, 21, are from 
the coast of the Gulf of Symé, which must have been part of 
the Peraia, subject to Rhodes during the period of its indepen- 
dence. It may therefore be assumed that the eight associations 
named in these inscriptions from Chalké and the Gulf of Symé 
are to be reckoned as Rhodian. 

The names of nearly all these associations end in aortav or 
tora, a termination distinctive of Zhiast and Franti. No. 19, 
Naxépevot, may possibly be a Deme, not a Thiasos or Eranos, but 
as it occurs in a group of such associations, I prefer to class it with 
the rest. The first of the two decrees in our inscription doubtless 
contained in the upper portion, now missing, a statement of the 
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grounds on which the honour of a crown and an éraivos was 
bestowed on Sosikrates. In passing such a decree the Euthalidai 
followed the procedure usually observed in such religious bodies, 
which are generally thought to have been corporations having 
the power to administer their property, and to enact decrees and 
regulations which their members were bound to observe, pro- 
vided such enactments did not contravene the laws of the state. 
(See Foucart, Assoc. Rélig. pp. 47, 48, in the appendix to 
which the texts of nearly all the extant decrees of this kind are 
printed.) On the evidence of these texts M. Foucart adopts the 
view maintained by M. Caillemer (Le Droit de Sociéié & Athénes, 
Paris, 1872, p. 11), that these societies were the absolute masters 
of their internal administration. “Les lois ou réglements,” 
observes M. Foucart, p. 50, “acceptés par les associés étaient 
regardés par les tribunaux comme obligatoires pour eux, 4 moins 
qu'il n’y efit contradiction avec la législation publique.” Now 
it is clear that at Rhodes this absolute independence of religi- 
ous associations was not permitted at the time when the 
inscription before us was engraved. The first decree appoints 
a person to demand the sanction of the decree in honour of 
Sosikrates ; the second decree gives the sanction required, which 
would be technically called xipwois. It is this sanction 
which is implied in the expression (lines 13, 14) cup[w]Oévro[s 
6 Tod Wadi]opatos. 

On turning to a well-known Rhodian decree, published by 
Bockh, Corp. Inscript. 2525 b, lines 12-16, we find the same 
expression: Tuya ayaa Seb0xOar 7H Kows TH ‘ANadaY x[al 
‘A]\actav, kupwbevoav Tavde Tav Tima, emawéca Kal otepave- 
cat, x.7.4. We may hence infer the Haliadai and Haliastai had 
no power to put their decree in force till it had been sanctioned 
by a higher authority. What was that higher authority? In the 
case of the Euthalidai a Bovdx and Siyos give the necessary 
KUpwats. This Bovdrn and djmos we must assume to be either 
those of the Deme, Netteia, mentioned in the inscription, or 
of the modcs in the territory of which that Deme was situated. 
That ous was most probably Lindos, and at first sight it 
would seem most probable that the sanction of the decree of 
the Euthalidai would have been issued from that city. For 
Lindos was certainly the most important place in the part of 
the island in which Netteia was situated, and probably therefore 
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included it in its territory. But there are two objections to 
this, first, all the decrees of Lindos have, like those of Ialysos, 
in their heading the words é0fe waorpors cat Arvdious, not 
éd0fe ta Bovid «al TO Say, as here. Moreover the second 
decree as well as the first is to be set up on a sfe/é in the 
Hieron of Zeus Patroios in Netteia, whereas Lindian decrees 
are usually set up in the Hieron of Athené at Lindos. I 
therefore assume that in the second decree the BovrAy and 
djmos were those of Netteia. That this place was a Deme, 
not a city, may be inferred, first because no such city is 
mentioned, so far as I know, by Stephanos or any other 
writer, and secondly because the ethnic Nerr/Sas occurs in a 
Lindian inscription published by Foucart, Revue Archéologique, 
N. 8. xv. p. 207, in a list of ethnics which seem all to belong 
to Demes. In the Rhodian inscription, Béckh, Corp. Inscript. 
No. 2525 b, already referred to, the decree of the Haliadai 
and Haliastai was probably ratified by the city of Rhodes. 

It would seem from the evidence of these two inscriptions 
that the religious corporations in Rhodes were subjected to more 
state control than in the other Greek cities where we find them 
established. This is quite in accordance with other facts in 
reference to ritual and other religious matters which we obtain 
from the Lindian inscription, Revue Archéologique, N.§8., xv. 
p- 207, and from the two inscriptions from Kamiros and Ialysos 
published by me in the Transact. of Roy. Soc. Literature, xi. 
pp. 435-47. 

Line 14. The éwtotatrac here mentioned occur in other 
Rhodian inscriptions: see the Kamiros inscription published by 
me in J'ransact. Roy. Soc. Lit. xi. p. 442; also, Ross, Jnscript. 
Ined. iii. p. 27, No. 276 ; Revue Archéol. N. 8. xv. p. 209. They 
seem to have been a board of commissioners charged with 
superintendence of various matters connected with worship. 

Line 15. «[apuxes. In the Rhodian decree, Corp. Inseript. 2525 b, 
already referred to, we have (epoxdpuxes for the dvaydpevars of 
the honorary decree, and such honours are said to be capuxrot. 

Line 17. év t@ éEre[e]ta ovrAdACy@. The avAdoyo., or 
meetings of Zhiasi and Hrani, took place at regular intervals. 
See Corp. Inscript. 2525 b, line 60: 


€v T@ GVANO vy TO € éy b TG /CO@V 
TO OvANOYHO EV TH EYOuEVM pNVi TOV cUVCdw)?. 
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Line 26. eis ta épya. These would include engraving the 
stelé and setting it up. The cost is not to exceed fifty drachmae, 
about £2; this was the usual price of such work. 

Line 28. The Evdpavwp here mentioned may have given 
his name to the AvocataBupiactal Evdpavopeo. See anie, 
No. 13. 

Line 29. ’Emi iepéws. This would of course be the Hiereus 
of Helios, the usual eponymous magistrate in Rhodian 
decrees. 


C. T. NEwrTon. 
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EP IZ TE®ANH OOPOYKAEY "Ext Sredavndipov Krev- 


2.NTOZTTOY*IAQNIAA 
MO@EYAAIZIOY AIMO 

NAPXIOIZ NEIK HM ENE 
KPATOYANEKHP YEE THN 


IAIANOGPENTHNHAONH. 


EAEYOEEPANE®QNAPA 
MENEIAYTH TO.THE 
ZQHEAYTHE X PONON 
ENITOYAYTOY TOIZE ni 
NOZEIAQMNANHMOY 
Z.PIO®QNKAIL. BPIA 
AAZTOIAQPOSGEOYANE 
KHPYESAN EAE YOEPON 
ATASONOAAKA TA 
TOYZANEAEY OEP2 
TIKOYZNO MOY 





-f@vtos Tod Dirwviéa, 
M(nvos) Qevdatotov at, Mo- 
-vapylors Neten Meve- 





-Kpatou avexnpuke Thy 
idiav Operrhv ‘Hédovn[y 
édevbépar éf’ 6 tapa- [ 
-mevel abtr TOo(v) THS 

fwijs avtis ypdvov. 

"Emit tod avtod, Tots ert 
Tloove1d@, M(nvos) Mavypou 
£ [K]pvopav xai [A] Bpua- 
das of AwpoOéou ave- 
xnpv&av édevOepov 
Ayaloroda Kata 

Tovs aTrerevbepw- 


TLKOVS Vomous 


I copied this inscription in 1855 from a marble found in a 
garden near the Marina, called Blyko, in the island of Kalymnos, 


the ancient Kalymna. 


of Panagia Kalymniotissa, 


On this site formerly stood the Church 





OU 
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In the year 1854 I explored the site of the Temple of 
Apollo in that island and discovered there a number of inscrip- 
tions, most of which will appear in Part II. of the work on 
Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, of which Part I. was 
published in 1874. 

The inscription which I have here selected for publication, 
and which was not taken away by me from Kalymnos, is one of a 
well-known class which relate to the enfranchisement of slaves, 
and of which many examples have been found at Delphi and 
elsewhere. The forms and conditions of such enfranchisement 
varied in different places (See M. Foucart’s article, Apeleutheroi, 
in Daremberg, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, where the subject is 
very fully treated). On the site of the Temple of Apollo at 
Kalymnos I discovered a number of these inscriptions relating 
to enfranchisements, most of which are now in the National 
Collection, and will be given in the forthcoming Part of Jnscrip- 
tions in the British Museum. There is no doubt that the inscription 
here treated of was taken from the site of the Temple of Apollo 
to the church in Kalymnos where I copied it. In nearly all the 
Kalymnian inscriptions of this class the slave, Opemrds, Opéupa, 
is made free on condition that he or she remain in the master’s 
service till his death, and in some cases further conditions 
are imposed. Such deeds of enfranchisement, like those of 
Mantineia in Arkadia, must be regarded as forms of manu- 
mission without any religious character (See Foucart, Jnscript. 
Greeques in Lebas, Voyage Archéologique, II. § 6, p. 218). The 
marbles on which these documents were engraved were usually 
placed in the hieron of Apollo or of some other deity, to ensure 
the permanence of the record. 

The eponymous magistrate in the inscription here published, 
as in several other Kalymnian deeds of enfranchisement, is the 
Stephanephoros. The first deed is dated the eleventh of the 


month @evédaicros, line 3. The mention of this month has a 


special value, because it enables me to complete the calendar of 
Kalymnian months. I have obtained the other eleven months 
partly from other deeds of enfranchisement, and partly from 
decrees, all from Kalymnos, and as yet unedited. 

The list of the twelve months is as follows: Aypidvios, 
Iledayeitvios, Badpopios, Aptapitios, Oevdalavos, “CaxivOcos, 
Kapveios, Udvapos, "EXddpios, Ardceios, Kaicap SeBaoros, 

BB 2 
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T:Bépuos. The eight first months in this list are identical with 
months in the calendars of Rhodes and her colonies in Sicily. 
Of the month Adcezos one other instance occurs in a Koian. 
inscription published by M. Hauvette-Besnault (Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, v. p. 223), who states that this 
month also occurs on an unedited inscription from the Sporades. 
See also ibid. vi. p. 339, where ‘AAcevov is given as a stamp on 
the handle of an amphora. There is at present no evidence 
to show in what order the Kalymnian months succeeded each 
other. 

Badpopios, as we learn from another unedited Kalymnian 
inscription, was coincident with the Koian month Kadicvos 
(lines 3, 4). 

Movapyious. The Monarchia must have been a festival at 
Kalymna. We find the Monarchos as an eponymous magistrate 
at Kos (see Ross, Jnscript. Inéd. II., p. 60, No. 175; 
Rayet, Inscript. Inédites des Sporades, Part I, p. 7; Bullet. de 
Correspond. Hellén. v., p. 239) and the heading éri M, which 
we find on most of the Kalymnian deeds of enfranchisement 
already referred to, is probably the abbreviation of éz) Movapyov. 
The great physician of Kos, Hippokrates, was, according to his 
biographer, Soranus, born in the month ‘Aypidvi0}, wovapyobytos 
Afpidda (Soranus Ephes. ap. Physic. et Med. Minores, Ideler, I. 
p- 253). The functions of the Monarchos were probably 
analogous to those of the Bacireds dpywv at Athens and the 
Bacirevds at Megara and elsewhere. On all these magistrates 
some of the dignity of the ancient Bacwre’s probably devolved. 

él tod avrod. Here line 10 begins the second deed of 
enfranchisement executed under the same Stephanephoros, on 
the seventh day of the month Panamos. 

tois émi Ilocedd. Here we must supply Movapyiots, of 
which the M preceding [avjyov may be the abbreviation, 
though I should prefer to read it «(yvcs) as in line 3. 


C. T. NEwron. 
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ON TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM OLYMPIA. 


In a paper read at the R. Accademia dei Lincei in Rome 
I communicated the result of my studies upon three of the 
bronze inscriptions (Nos. 362, 56, 363) found at Olympia, and 
published in the Archdologische Zeitung. Amongst other in- 
scriptions from the same place recently published in the last 
number of the same periodical there are two (Nos. 382, 383) 
deserving the same attention, and demanding it all the more 
since Professor Kirchhoff in giving them to the public has 
declared himself unable to divine their meaning. Here I 
submit to the judgment of the readers of this journal my 
contribution to the question. My studies are only founded 
on the facsimile taken from a rubbing and published in the 
Archiologische Zeitung, together with Dr. Purgold’s account of 
the material condition of the two monuments. I have thought 
it necessary to give my readers a phototypic copy of the facsimile 
itself, reduced to smaller proportions. Further particulars will 
be found in the Archdologische Zeitung, 1881, pp. 78 seg. 


No. 382. 


In opposition to Dr. Purgold’s opinion, Professor Kirchhoff 
maintains that this inscription, besides being mutilated at its 
upper end, has even lost letters both on the right and left sides 
of the lines. This is an error, as clearly appears from the 
reading of the text; the inscription is really fragmentary 
only at its upper end. I suppose it was this initial error 


1 Iscrizioni greche di Olimpia e di Ithaka. Roma, 1881. 
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that misled Professor Kirchhoff so far as to suggest to him the 
following quite unintelligible reading :— 

... 700 & Ka Oeoxdror 0... .. € abtot Kal ypnu(d)rous, O Te 
(avT]@ ya ein mor addOevav. ai 8 a(A)AOTpLA Trovoiro (me)v(T)a- 
katias Ka Sapypu(a)s atotivos kata Féxactov Ocb(r)uov, & Te 
adixws &you Kat To(t)oiTo abdikws ya. yvOpa 5é x’ ein Tidpwpa. 
6 tt Se Stata Sigua 7d Sixavoy 76d Ka Oeoxodos eTroTroL- 
adrou Sapwwpyla rov ba[ujo[v] droFnréor x’ awd pavtelas Tot 
dé veeatoyouBodas x’ ein Tois ypnuaTots oLyeviOLaoLKLNrL- 
KaLs ) pHAOLS Kal Tois UTadvyiots Tots AUTO. 

My reading is as follows :— 

- rave Ka OeoxdrAw Of w@pa]s(?), €avTd Kal ypnu(d)rous, Ste [K’ 
avt]@ ya eln wor’ adaderav. ai 8 a(A)AOTpLA TroLotTo, (7Te)v(T)a- 
katias Ka Sapyp(a)s amotivo Kata Féxactov Oé0(m1)ov 6 Te 
adixws exo, Kal TwXoiTO dbiKos ya. yvopa Sé K’ Ein Tiapoua(v)- 
tuop. (ai dé) Sipuia 7d Sixarov Téde Ka Oeoxdros érr(t) 7(oL)0% Ar- 
(Ajo, Sapiwpyla rovd’ ad[A]o(v) amoFn(r)éor x’ add pavteias, 
T@ 8 év(v)éa (t)dKor Papas x’ ein Tots ypnuators (T)oi(s) év 7(4) 
oiki(a) Kat cepérors Kal Tois Uraduylols Tois avTO. 

The inscription is full of gross mistakes, not even always to 
be accounted for by the similarity of letters :-— 

Line 1. XPEMATOIZ for XPEMATOIZ. : 

Line 3. AUAOTPIA for AAOTPIA, a most frequent writing 
in these inscriptions; the superfluous | is not written instead of 
A, but is simply due to a confusion with the foregoing Al. At 
the end of the line we remark NIAK for NTAK preceded by 
two strange signs taking the place of ME. I conjecture that 
Ef had been written by mistake, and these signs are the result 
of a rude attempt to correct the error. A similar correction is 
found in inscription 389, line 8, where the sign A is an A which 
had been wrongly written as A. 

Line 3. AAPXMKZ for AAPXMAZ;; the form dapypds is 
already known as belonging to this and other dialects. See 
inscription 56. OQE@TMON. Instead of the well-known 
Doric form teOuds we have OcOrpor, followed by 6 71, and with 
a peculiar meaning, while in inscription No. 363 we remark 
with some surprise and incredulity the Ionic-Attic form (@)eopes. 
The form @e@yd¢ is already known from an inscription at Tegea?; 
but here the neuter pronoun shows that in the certainly erroneous 


1 xatd OcOudy, Ap. Cauer, Delectus, No. 2. 
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writing BEOTMON we must recognise the form 0é6uov, repre- 
senting the more usual ré@yiov, and already known from the 
Locrian inscription of Naupaktos.1 T is wrongly written instead 
of I, and IM instead of MI: as we soon shall see, transposition 
of letters is not infrequent in these inscriptions. 

Line 4. NOAOITO is right as it stands, and not to be 
corrected into NOIOITO, as Kirchhoff has done. TA here, as 
well as in line 2, is not the equivalent of ye, as Kirchhoff 
seems to think, but of y4, and must be read ya. 

Lines 4, 5. TIAPOMAOTIOP for TIAPOMANTIOP. 

Line 5. EAIAIA for AIAE. Here we find the same kind 
of error as I have mentioned above and already noticed in 
inscription No. 56, namely transposition of letters, a fact leading 
me to the supposition that we have before us ancient copies 
of more ancient laws, originally written Bovotpodndov. Just 
as we found there [AAE instead of AIAE, and TIANATPIA 
instead of TAINATPALI, so we see here a transposition of four 
letters in Bovotpodnddév fashion, EAIA for AIAE, the error 
being increased by the repetition of the two last letters IA. 
So, too, in the following inscription we shall find EBENEOI 
for ENEBOI and AINAKOIKOI for AIANIKOI. 

Line 6. ENOMOI is evidently a wrong writing, to be classed 
together with the similar ones which have been found in in- 
scription No. 362, in the verb woréw and its compounds.” The 
verb here is ézzroléw, as we see from inscription No. 362, where 
we find the same phrase ézuzroeiv ta Sixaca. As to the form, 
it might be éuroéo. if compared with the émvrocovrwy of 
inscription No. 362; but if we remember the preceding 
NOIO!ITO of our inscription, we must conclude it was 
éxitovot. Here the similarity of sound will easily account 
both for the error and the omission. 

— AAO! for AAAOI, a rather common mode of writing 
in these inscriptions; thus in inscription No. 303, line 2, we 
find AAO for AAAO, and in the Elean inscription of C. I. Gr. 
No. 11, we have AAAAOIE for AAAAAOISZ, and even AA 
for AAAA. At the end of the line we read again AAOI, but 
as Dr. Purgold says that the last letter is not certain, what was 
really written was probably AAON, for AAAON, as the sense 


1 natrd O€0u0v. Ap. Cauer, Delectus, 2 See Iscriziont greche di Olimpia, 
No. 91 8, 21. p. 8 (ewevmo, erevretw, evro1), 
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requires. As for the blank space, we see something very 
similar in inscription No. 223. There is no interruption in 
the text; what is written in this and the following lines 
forms a perfectly regular and intelligible sentence; ncthing is 
wanted. We may suppose that the blank was the end of a line 
in the original, and that for some reason the engraver thought 
another section of the text was beginning, and so began a new 
line in the copy. Facts of this kind (if there is any need to 
explain them in these ancient inscriptions) are easy to be 
accounted for in copies; they are frequent in the ancient papyri 
also, especially in those of Herculaneum. 

Line 7. ANOFEEEOI! had been written for ANOFEAEOI, 
and the error is corrected ; compare inscription No. 363, a0 T& 
Bop drofndéctdy xa, and inscription No. 303, « a7 TH Bape 
amroFn[re . . 

— ENIEA can hardly be considered as a dialectic form of 
évvéa; it is, in my opinion, a mere error, consisting perhaps in 
the | standing for an unfinished N, or rather in a transposition 
éviéa for eivéa ; compare Homer's e/vatos, Herodotus’ eivaxdova, 
and in inscription No. 56, ésre/wBou for éméuBor. 

Line 8. IOKENTAIAOIKIAI for TOIZENTAIOIKIAL, 
where we see an erroneous repetition of the A in TALIA, since 
the letter A is only an incomplete A, and cannot be a 6, which 
letter (as well as P) in our inscription has always the form Db. 
The reading !AIA[I], supposing the omission of I, is excluded 
by this fact. Equally incomplete are the T and & in TOIZ. 
In OIKIAI we see the same erroneous substitution of A for A, 
as in the first line in XPEMATOIZ. The expression itself 
is perfectly right and very ancient; compare Hesiod, Op. 405, 
xpypata & év olx Tavt’ dppeva Toijoac Bat. 

The meaning of the brachylogic expression dAXoTpia TotoiTo 
is rendered perfectly clear by the preceding words and by the 
already well-known sense of wocodpar. The preceding con- 
ditional clause beginning with 67c wants a «a (x’) in the lacuna, 
and there is room for it; the same conditional use of dre is found 
in the Locrian inscription of Naupaktos (2, 15), 6te Ka py 
audotapors Soxén. 

The word @€@yc0v is to be noted for the peculiar meaning it 
seems to have in this place. It reminds one of Demeter Thes- 
mophoros and of the most ancient meaning of @eopos, originally 
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referring to the legal division and possession of landed property. 
It may be a matter of doubt whether @é@ucov means here a 
certain legally determined portion of land, as would be the case 
with the expression constitutio agri or vineae in the Latin gro- 
matict, or rather the legal document or title on which the 
owner's claims to the property are founded. I think this last is 
the real meaning in our case; at any rate it is the nearest 
to the common acceptation of the word. “Eyew has not its 
transitive, but its intransitive meaning here, as also in the 
xanrttépws éxynv of the following inscription. 

The task of judging whether the possession of the land 
claimed by the QeoxoXos is legal and real, and of sentencing him 
to the fine, if not, is given to the dapouartis (yv@pa 8é x’ ein 
tiapopavtiop). I think that the compound has the same 
meaning as the simple wdytis in other inscriptions. In in- 
scription No. 363, which I have recently discussed, the pavress 
are entrusted with the duty of excluding from the temple 
those who violate a certain compact of friendship. All the 
pavress being attached to the fepov and connected with the fepa, 
each of them was of course a (epopavtis; and it can hardly be 
supposed that there was one particular wdvtis who could be 
distinguished by that title from the others. On the other hand 
the Olympian pdvrecs are always mentioned in the plural 
by Pausanias, as well as in the ancient Elean inscriptions, and 
in the later ones containing the list of the persons attending 
the Avs iepd. I think then that the meaning of iapopartis 
in this place is a collective one; very likely the duty is not 
assigned to one wavtis in particular, but to the whole council of 
the ydvrets, this council being designated by the name /apé- 
pavris. I have already made elsewhere some remarks on the 
use of these collective nouns in this dialect.1 A fact of the 
same kind is met with in inscription No. 362, where the singu- 
lar EX avofixas would seem to refer to the whole council of 
the EAXavofirat. 

In the expression év(v)éa toxot GBOPAZ, line 7, the word 
OOPAZ cannot possibly have a suitable meaning as it stands. 
The nearest word for the sense required would be ywpas or 
gopas. The last could scarcely give an intelligible meaning 
when preceded by téxo1; xw@pas would suit much better; the 


1 Jserizioni greche di Olimpia, p. 7. 
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meaning, ‘ produce of cultivated land,’ being at any rate quite 
intelligible, and in full accordance with the context of the 
whole inscription. Thus we learn that the @eoxddros referred 
to is entitled to enjoy nine crops from the land here mentioned. 
As for BOPAZ instead of XOPAZ, we might easily suppose 
it to be an error in an inscription such as this is, where errors 
abound; but it seems to me very likely that the same word 
written in the same way is to be recognised in the lacuna of 
the first line, where the restitution @(OPA)Z may be justified 
by the fact that it perfectly fits the space, and that what fol- 
lows there, éavt@ cal ypnudrois, finds its counterpart in the 
similar expression we have here. The substitution of one aspi- 
rate for another, is a fact which has been considered as belonging 
to the Aeolic dialect, and it is not unheard of in the Doric. 
In the monuments of these dialects now in existence, this kind 
of substitution is only represented by a limited number of 
sporadic facts, not sufficient to establish a rule as characteristic 
in the dialect. No other instance that I know of can be quoted 
in this dialect of the change of y into @; the converse change 
of @ into y is exemplified in the well-known dépwya for 
épvi0a used by Pindar, as well as in the Aeolic Ayo for 
rn Ow. , 

I will not venture to guess what was given to the @eoxoros 
mentioned in the first line; it seems at any rate that it was 
something in connexion with the ywpa (so many ToxKoe 
perhaps ?), for the use of himself and his household. The 
expression €avT@® cal xpnudtois is of a pretty common type, 
and has its parallel in other inscriptions, mostly of mpofevia, 
where certain rights are given to a certain person, to him and 
to his household, ait@ nai ypipact.' The form ypnudross is 
one of the many instances of a well-known fact belonging 
to this as well as to other dialects.” The same expression is 
used again at the end of the inscription, but in a new and 
remarkably enlarged form; éav7@ is left out, and what is com- 
monly understood by the simple word ypyyara is explained 
with all its main particulars, namely rots ypnpdtous Tots év 
Ta oikiga Kal cewérdois Kal Tois vrraduylots Tots av’Tm. Here 
Urabduylois is written correctly, and in accordance with the 


1 Cauer, Delectus, Nos. 91,92, 98,&c. word dydévos in inscription No. 4 
* See Kirchhoff’s remarks on the (Arch. Zeit, 1875, p. 185). 
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phonetic laws of the dialect, for dzoguyiou. In inscription 
No. 363, the same word occurs erroneously written YIM- 
AAYKIOIOIS. But the most remarkable word in the whole 
inscription is weuédous, which is quite new. It is hardly possible 
to trace it back to Oewerdous or OeuéOro1s; no other instance 
has been found in this dialect of the Spartan o = 6; and a 
distinction between oixia and OeuéAca is out of place in the 
passage. On the other hand, since the bzogvya are mentioned, 
it seems most natural to expect that the servants or slaves 
should be mentioned too. Indeed it is well known that 
the servants are often included in the meaning of the word 
xpijata; but the same may be said of the daofvya also. 
My view is that we see here one of the words especially 
belonging to the dialect, like iudoxw, Oappiv, waotpaia, and 
others revealed by these inscriptions ; and that oéweAos means 
a slave, and corresponds to the Latin famulus. The Latin word 
has been already considered (Curtius, Gr. Etym.) as belonging 
to the same family of words to which the Greek Oéue@dov, Oepé- 
Aeov belong. How far this is true I will not discuss here ; at all 
events this new Elean word céuedos will prove a remarkable 
acquisition for the question. But what is more remarkable 
is that, besides the Latin famulus and the Elean céueXos, we 
have another word of the same kind in the Phrygian féyener, 
registered by Hesychius with the meaning BapBapov avdpa- 
mooov. The meaning answers so exactly to what is expected in 
our inscription, and the similarity of the two words is so great, 
that we must consider oéuenros (céuedor 2?) as the Elean form of 
the same word the Phrygian form of which was, according to Hesy- 
chius, Géuerev. The coincidence is very easy to explain, since 
we all know that a large proportion of the slaves sold in the 
Greek market were Phrygians, and that the name Ppv& was 
often used as an abusive equivalent of slave. One of the 
inscriptions found at Olympia gives us some instances of the 
exotic names borne by slaves in that district.1 Little attention 
need be paid to the absence of the article in a dialect like this 
where we see that the use of the article is far from being in 
accordance with the common rules of classic Greek. But in our 
case the language of the inscription might be supported by 

1 Inscription No. 225, rdv ’Amoopiy- ‘Ayéda Ovydrnp, and others. I give 
yas (2) ydvov ... . Mr@w[oluvépa (?) Kirchhoff’s reading. 
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some good instances in classic authorities (See Kiihner, Ausf. 
Gramm. II. 528). The notion of a slave being so connected 
with that of the o«ia that slaves are commonly called ofxérat, 
the sense is the same-as if the words were tots ypynudrous Kai 
aepédors Tots ev TA OiKla. 

We remark the absence of the article in dapswpyia (line 6), 
an omission which is not unfrequent in these inscriptions. In- 
scription 362 has a Sapiwpyia, 6 ypodevs, but tatpiay, yevear, 
’EdAavotixas, uéyiotov téXos. It is possible that in advxos ya 
(line 4) the article was left unwritten on account of a crasis ; 
thus in inscription 362 the pronominal o (6) was left out before 
"Odvurria, and I accordingly read ‘Odvpria. 

The inscription, like most of the same kind, belongs to a period 
when rhotacism was only sporadically represented in writing. 
We find it here in only one instance, fapouavtiop, just as in 
inscription No. 363 the only instance is wdvtvep. What is new 
and most important is that we see here the end of the period 
when Z (£) was usually written instead of A, as it constantly is 
in inscription No. 362, and the beginning of a new orthography. 
The new rule has been generally observed in this inscription 
with only two exceptions, viz., in the first line, where the 
engraver wrote rovge for rowe and left it uncorrected, and in 
the fifth, where he began to write I (not T, as Purgold says), 
but perceived his error in time, and finished the letter as a 
A (dixatov). 

The quantity and quality of the errors in our inscription 
confirm me in the opinion that we must consider it as an 
ancient copy of a more ancient inscription, which was written 
Bovotpodndov, and with I instead of A. I have already 
remarked that this is the case with inscription No. 56, and I 
think it is the case with the following one, No. 383, also. 

The inscription being only a fragment, and essential parts 
being wanting, the reconstruction of the whole sense is im- 
possible. Conjecture cannot have any serious value, since we 
know so very little of the @eoxonrou, of their duties and rights ; 
and we now see that they are spoken of in connection with 
landed property, income, and the like, whereas previously we 
only had some notion of them in connection with sacrifices and 
hieratic offices. I hope that some light may come from other yet 
unpublished Olympian inscriptions. Amongst those which have 
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been already published, a very old one (No. 308), written Bovotpo- 
gndov, but unfortunately reduced to a small fragment, presents 
the word ya in close proximity to the word @eoxorXos. We read 


... Optip ka T@ Oeoxdr[w.. . 
aS r a 
... Zb Odvurrig ya tap... 


It may be supposed that besides their hieratic offices, the 
QeoxoXor were administrators (shall we say tenants?) of the 
landed property belonging to the temple, and perhaps landowners 
themselves. The word itself, when compared with the meaning of 
the Latin colere, is rather suggestive of such anidea. At any rate 
we have here a fragment of a law regulating the relations between 
the Oeoxdros as to matters of this kind. The law seems to 
define in what limits and on what conditions a @eoxddXos can 
éruTovety AXA@ a certain dikacov mentioned in the lost part of 
the inscription ; what this 6/cavov was or could be we are unable 
to guess ; it looks like a kind of loan for which a certain estate 
belonging to the receiver should be mortgaged. If it should be 
shown that the estate did not legally and really belong to him, 
he was to be sentenced to a fine of 500 drachmae for each title 
or document which proved irregular or unlawful, and the un- 
justly possessed land was to be sold. The sentence was to 
be pronounced by the fepouavtis, or, possibly, by the council of 
the pavtes. But the @eoxdrdos was allowed to accept this kind 
of dixacov only once, or to a certain extent; if doubled or repeated 
the receiver was to be punished by exclusion from the pavteda, 
and the giver was entitled to enjoy nine crops off the land for 
his own household, servants, and working animals. 


No. 383. 


This inscription contains a fragment of a law, of which the last 
lines only are preserved. The law was engraved on several plates 
of bronze, fixed with nails on the wall; the engraver had already 
begun to engrave KA in the first line on the last plate when he 
thought fit to leave the space clear for the nails, and transferred 
the beginning of the line lower down. 

Professor Kirchhoff's reading runs as follows :— 


.... Ka Oeapos ein. ai Sé Bevéou év tiapot Boi’ xa Ooad(d)au 
Kat KoBdpat Terelai Kal Tov Oeapov evtaxTa.. ai dé Ts Tap Td 
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ypados Sixdd(S)or, aterAns « ein & Sika, a Sé Ka Fodtpa a 
Sapocia terela ein Sixad(d)woa. tv Sé Ka ypadéwv bre Soxéot 
KaX(r)tTépws exnv trot(r)ov O(e)dv eEaypéwv Kall) évrody ody 
Bord (r)evtaxariwy aFraveos Kal Sdpor TANOvOVTL SivaKor. 
xo O€ xa (€)v tTpitoy ai tT évrrovot ait’ éEaypéo.. 

This being a thoroughly wrong reading and: punctuation, no 
wonder that no interpretation could be given by Professor 
Kirchhoff. The inscription must be read as follows :— 

.. + ka Oeapos ein. ai & é(véB)ou ev tiapd, Boi xa Owddou 
kal KoOdpor Terela, kal Tav Ocapdv évtdy(A)ar. ai Sé Tis Tap 
TO ypados Sixddou, aterjs x’ eln a Sica. a dé xa Fpdtpa a Sapocia 
Terela ein Sixddwoa THVSE Ka ypadéwv 6 Te SoKéot KadiTépws 
éxnv twor(t)ov O(e)dv eEaypé(n)v Kali) évrou(q)v cv Bora (7)ev- 
taxatlwy AFravéws Kal Sduw@ wrANOvovrs. Su(avi)Ke@ Sé Ka (a)v 
tpitov ai Tu évro.ol ait éEaypéot. 

In my discussion of inscription No. 56, I remarked the 
curious forms e7respBot, eveBe[T]w, eBor, and explained the two 
last as errors for éreuBétw, éréwBor. Here we find eBeveou ev 
Tiap@, corresponding to what we read there éveiuBou év ria[pov] 
according to my supplement, which is now confirmed, with the 
only difference that we now have a dative, which is rather odd, 
since in another Elean inscription (No. 4) we find év 70 dapov. 
From a comparison with inscription No. 56, it is evident that 
in our efeveot we must recognise a transposition of letters such 
as we have already found in Nos. 56 and 382, and read évéBou. 
BENE was written instead of ENEB. As we know that even in 
this dialect there is no such form as Béou, we must suppose that 
the superfluous E was considered by the writer as belonging to 8é. 
The consequence seems to be that évéBou is the optative of a 
verb whose imperative is éveSé[r]w, and that this last need 
not be corrected into éveuBel[t]o, as I did; and moreover that 
eBot only wants to be completed with the preposition required 
for its meaning in that place, and we must read there as here 
[év]éBor. All this, if correct, would lead us to admit that the 
verb 8@ was commonly used with a prothetic ¢ in the dialect ; 
and if so we must consider éve/u@o: as an error instead of 
émre(vé) Bor, which is not unlikely, since both the | and the M are 
very far from being unquestionable. From the many compounds 
with éy in these inscriptions this would be the only instance of 
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ely substituted for év; and as to the M preceding the labial, 
though organically regular, it is by no means regular in these 
inscriptions, where N is commonly used in such cases. If we 
exclude the hypothesis of a prothetic «, one might assume a 
case of svarabhakti, or epenthesis, which is exemplified in this 
dialect in inscription No. 306, where we read pavaoiws for 
pvacios, Larapwvat for Saruevac (compare G. Meyer, Gr. 
Gram. 92), but it may be objected that this never occurs with 
the verb évmovéw, which is frequently found in these in- 
scriptions. 

GOAAOI. Since the usual meaning of the verb Oodfw 
cannot be adapted to this place, I think we must assume a verb 
@wafw, hitherto unknown, as is the case with other words in 
these inscriptions, but regular in form and clear in its etymology, 
and giving a very appropriate meaning. I trace it back to @w7, 
punishment, expiation. The word @éa is used in a remarkable 
old Locrian inscription, 6:74 Fou av éotw. But the form @w7 
is the origin of our verb @@daf@, which is here employed in con- 
nexion with the mention of a sacrifice. It is perhaps not 
irrelevant to note the gloss of Kyrillos, @0n d€ Aéyetar 7 
@vaia, where perhaps 0a may be recognised with the meaning 
of an expiatory sacrifice. At any rate here @wafw evidently has 
the intransitive sense of to atone, as is clear from the fact that 
not only the sacrifice of an ox, but even a xd@apots Tedela, is 
emphatically required. Ko@dpou for caOdpoe is a regular 
dialectic form ; see Meister, in Curtius, Studien, iv. 373, 385. 

ENTAXTAI stands here for évrerdyOaz, and with the same 
value as the imperative évtetay@w. The absence of the re- 
duplication may be considered as an omission of the engraver, 
who in passing from one line to the other left out two letters, 
ET; but it may also be explained as a dialectic fact, another 
instance of which recurs, as I think, in inscription No. 306, where 





ovvGév stands for covytebév) 


1 Kirchhoff’s reading and punctua- 
tion of this inscription are evidently 
wrong in some parts. I take the op- 
portunity of communicating my own 
reading: SuvOtv A[i]@¢pwr[a 7G] Aixpua- 
vopt Tap Tap yap Tap ev Saraudva wAré- 
Opwr dnt kad Séxa papny Kpibav pavaclws 
d¥o nat Flears dApiwpevwp. ai 5é Alrot, 


Some instances of the same fact 


Avodotw To Sipulw. mendotw Toy TayTa 
xedvov. There is an erroneous repeti- 
tion of IO in AAPIOIOMENOP. Nobody 
will be astonished at the participle 
being constructed with reference to the 
measure rather than to the barley ; facts 
of this kind are frequent in every 
spoken and vu'gar language; it is 
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(very common in modern Greek, and not infrequent, it seems, in 
the ancient spoken dialects) were already known; see G. Meyer, 
Gr. Gram. 547. As for rat instead of @ar, there are instances 
of verbal forms in the dialect where @ is substituted for 7, as 
n the above-mentioned inscription, No. 306, we find AvedoTo, 
mermraoTm, and in inscription No. 313 tyzeéoter, but in our case 
it can only be considered as an error, since we find xy before it, 
while the original « ought to have remained, if really such a sound 
as is represented by + had followed, more especially as we 
know what yiAwrai the Eleans were. The verb évtdcow is here 
constructed with a genitive, just as the simple tacaw, and as 
évrrovéw (ravde ypadéwv) in the next lines: the meaning is 

that the offender, after performing the expiatory ceremony, may 

take his seat in the temple amongst the thearoi. 

The comparative adverb xcadutépws is far from the common 
use, but this is not more astonishing in a dialect than the 
Homeric kaxwtepos, &. Perhaps the single % is right here. 
«aX shows, in my opinion, that the usual form cadA/wv (Kariov) 
existed in the dialect; it is just possible that the other ter- 
mination was only used for the adverb. 

ONON is evidently an error. I perfectly agree with 
Professor Kirchhoff in the very probable restitution 0(e)ov. 
Here M has been written instead of E, while in the following 
line we find the converse error E instead of N (wevraxariwyv). 
We have already noticed that rudely corrected errors of the 
same kind may be detected in the preceding inscription, line 2 
in the two strange signs representing the NE. 

To put a point after duddwoa, as Professor Kirchhoff does, 
is to destroy utterly every vestige of meaning in the sentence. 








even a rather frequent and well-known 
usage with Greek and Latin poets. 
The verb dAgidw corresponds to what 
in the Attic dialect would be dagitréw 
(comp. S:aagirdw in Aristoph. Nuwb.), 
and is based on the known shortened 
form &Ag: for &Agirov. The compact 
is that Aichmanor cedes to Aitheron 
the perpetual possession of a land 
placed in Salmone, of the extent of 
18 plethra, on condition that from 
its produce Aitheron shall pay yearly 
(pdpny, viz. pépew) to Aichmanor 22 


measures (uavaolws = pvaciws) of barley 
already reduced to &Aqgitov. If he fails 
to do that, he must redeem himself 
(from the right the law gives to the 
creditor on his person) by paying 
double. There can be no doubt on the 
reading ZSYNO@EN, the letters being 
perfectly clear and preserved ; the par- 
ticiple is perfectly in accordance with 
the infinitive gdpny; but then its 
meaning must be ‘it has been agreed 
that,’ &c., namely the meaning of ovy- 
rede, 
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The same may be said of reading, as the same scholar does 
éEaypéwv, évtoidv, which is absolutely impossible, the infini- 
tive being strictly required by the sense. It is evident that 
E=ArPEON, ENNMOION is an erroneous writing due per- 
haps to the local or personal pronunciation of the long 7 sound 
in these verbal terminations ; however it may be, the restitution 
of é€aypény, évrovqy is beyond doubt, these being the regular 
forms in the dialect. The case of additions or suppressions to 
be made by competent anthority in a law, convention, &c., is 
contemplated in other inscriptions; see C. I. Gr. No. 2556, 
sub fine; in inscription No. 2557 of the same collection we 
read: éay 5€ tt daivntar tpuiv mpocbeivar » adgedév, evdya- 
piota@pmes; comp. Vischer in Rhein. Museum, xxvi. (1871), 
p. 71. 

AFAANEOZ is a word unknown to myself as well as to 
Professor Kirchhoff. We should hardly expect an adverb here ; 
the form in my opinion can only be that of a genitive, and the 
word itself the name of a month, which we must add to the very 
few names already known in the Elean calendar. Perhaps it 
was the month when a general meeting of the council and 
assembly took place, more especially consecrated to the dis- 
cussion or revision of former laws. A similar definition we find 
in the well-known inscription of Dreros:—és tav BwXav rod 
Kouvoxapiov % Tod ‘ANadov.! Without the mention of the 
month or of the 500 we find Bodav cal Samov mrabvovta (not 
mAnOvovra as here) in inscription No. 223. 

AINAKOIKOI. The most evident error here is the repeti- 
tion of the letters KOI; but there is more than that. It is 
scarcely necessary to prove that the existence of such a verb as 
divdxw connot easily be admitted, both on account of its radical 
element, whose known meaning would be quite impossible here, 
and of its form, which at least ought to be -oxw. The subject 
here is the voting: how many votes are required for a proposal 
to prevail; and we see that one-third of the votes is required in 
order that the Fpdtpa on that subject could be rerefa. A 
similar expression is used to secure the same object at the end of 
the already-mentioned Locrian inscription, skilfully illustrated 
by Professor Kirchhoff? wAnOdv 8€ vixjv. This leads us to 
discover in AINAKOI one of those transpositions of letters we 

1 Hermann in Philologus, ix. 173. 2 Philolog. xiii. 1, sqq. 
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have already found so often in these inscriptions. AINAKOI is 
written instead of AIANIKOI, with the omission of one |, 
which can be easily explained—the complete transposition of three 
letters would have given us AITNAKOI, and it seems that one 
of the I’s was left out. A more complicated transposition, but 
with no letter left out, would give NIKAAOI, in regard to 
which I may say that the existence of a verb w«dfw in the 
dialect is perfectly possible. 

Again we see an error in FIN. Professor Kirchhoff’s resti- 
tution EN may be supported by the above instance of @MON 
for @EON. But in our case év can hardly be the equivalent of 
és, as Kirchhoff thinks, the meaning of és tpitov not being 
adaptable to this place; nor can it be supposed than EN is the 
numeral éy, as we should rather expect 7d tplrov, viz. mépos 
tav ~ipev, which is what an Athenian would have said. I 
think the error consists in the omission of a letter, and that we 
must read 7[a@]v, which word may very well find a place 
here, since the number of persons attending each meeting 
and constituting the dauov mAnOvovta was of course very 
variable. 

These lines give us the end of the last article of a Jaw which 
contained several articles ; this may be inferred from the mention 
of 76 ypddos referring to this particular article, and of tavde - 
ypadéwy referring to the whole. If Professor Kirchhoff’s resti- 
tution O(e)ov is right, as I think it is, we may conjecture from 
the expression cadutépws éynv to(T)TOy Gedy that the object of 
the law was to protect the reverence due to the god and to his 
temple. In inscription No. 56, we have already an instance 
of ancient regulations concerning the visitors to the temple. 
Here we see that the case of some offence is contemplated, 
but we cannot determine either the nature of the offence itself, 
or the class of persons to which the offender was supposed 
to belong. No. 56 refers to foreigners, perhaps to non-Greeks. 
Judging from this analogy, and from the mention of thearot 
in our inscription, we may perhaps surmise that the offenders in 
question were strangers, possibly the very ¢thearoi themselves, 
more especially if we are at liberty to suppose that originally 
xa Oeapds ein was preceded by doris. A special punishment, 
it would seem, is decreed when the offender is a thearos; and 
the law goes on to say that ‘should this man enter the temple, 
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he is to atone with the sacrifice of an ox and with a full per- 
formance of the purifying ceremony; then he may take his seat 
amongst the thearot. Any judgment not following what is here 
prescribed must be considered as having no executive authority.’ 
It seems rather strange that no punishment is inflicted on the 
judge who neglects the observance of the law; but the meaning 
seems to be merely this, that no authority is to alter this pre- 
scription, with the exception of the body to which this power 
is expressly given in the concluding article, which says that 
‘A full executive power is given to the Fpdrpa or decree of the 
high representatives of the nation (Sayzoc/a), namely of the 
council of the 500, in its session of the month AFAraveds, and of 
a full meeting of the popular assembly (ddu@ mAnOvovre), 
whenever they proceed to a revision of the law (ravde ypadéwr), 
to suppress some of the articles or to insert additional ones, as 
it shall be judged most decorous for the god. But for amend- 
ments of any kind, one-third of the votes is required for their 
acceptance to give them the authority of laws.’ 


D. CoMPARETTI. 














THE BATTLE OF MARATHON, 


THE BATTLE OF MARATHON: 490 B.c. 
‘Qui pugni nihil adhue est nobilius.’—C. NEpos. 


Miuitary history proper must begin with the battle of 
Marathon; it is the first battle of which history preserves for 
us even a moderately detailed account in respect of the relative 
numbers and equipments of the contending armies, the precise 
situation and local peculiarities of the conflict, the positions of 
the armies before the battle, the circumstances of the actual 
collision, and the decisiveness of the result. There are un- 
certainties as to the maps which should illustrate the far later 
battles of Pharsalus and Philippi, that determined the fate of 
the empire of the world, but we have a perfectly satisfactory 
ground-plan, from the country as it still exists, of the first great 
collision of Hellenic and Asiatic power on the western coast of 
the Aegean. Herodotus, to whom we are chiefly indebted for 
an account of it, was not a contemporary, having been born 
about six years later, 484 B.c. His account, no doubt, is 
meagre where information would be most valuable, and he is 
anything but a skilful military critic, and, like many others of 
the most successful historians, he neglects details that might be 
dry to make room for others not rigidly authenticated that are 
pointed and picturesque. Still, even so he supplies us with 
many circumstances which he might value simply for the sake 
of sparkle, but that enable us by comparison with other stray 
notices to divine some very critical facts about the battle, which 
he himself either did not fully know, or, not duly appreciating, 
failed to set down. If after study of all subsidiary information 
duly compared and combined it seems possible to recover a 
very fairly authentic account of the battle, it will be no doub; 
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at the cost of some reduction of what is most marvellous in the 
account of Herodotus; but the story will still be sufficiently 
romantic, no moderate remaifider of marvel will be left, and 
there is full compensation for the sacrifice in certified credibility 
and historical instruction. 

The overthrow of the Lydian monarchy by Cyrus (546 B.c.) 
brought the Hellenic cities of Asia under Persian control ; and 
after the conquests of Cambyses Persia became a maritime 
power. The revolt of the Ionian Greeks was finally quelled by 
a naval victory; the chief islands of the Archipelago were 
subdued. In anticipation of a Persian invasion of Macedonia, 
which took place the next year (492 B.c.), Miltiades left the 
Chersonnesus on the Hellespont, where he had ruled with in- 
dependence, in succession to progenitors, and retired to Athens. 
Athens had given direct provocation to Persia by supporting the 
Tonian rebellion and burning Sardis; but the ruling aggressive 
impulse alone would sufficiently account for the resolution of 
Darius to clear his frontier by the subjugation of the pre- 
sumptuous Athenians and Lacedaemonians. Hellenic refugees 
were never wanting at his court to encourage such an enterprise 
by intrigue and information; and now Hippias, the expelled 
Athenian tyrant, the son of Pisistratus, was particularly active. 
In consequence, within four years after the suppression of 
the Ionian revolt (490 B.c.), the Persian generals Datis and 
Artaphernes in full command of the sea, passed over to Europe 
with a large army. They first wreaked severe vengeance upon 
Eretria in Euboea, and then proceeded to cross the straits to 
Europe to deal like measure to the Athenians. It was now 
twenty years since the tyrants had been driven out of Athens, 
and the democratic constitution which owed much to Solon hac 
been importantly settled and consolidated by the corrective 
legislation of Cleisthenes. Within that period Athens had 
already done much to vindicate the chang? by those advances 
which draw forth the reflection of Herodotus—that surely 
political freedom, which could so transform a state from in- 
significance to dignity, is a truly energetic power. Besides the 
self-reliance that was born of a successful and prosperous revolu- 
tion, the energy of the democracy was braced by the conscious- 
ness that the expelled tyrant was still hopeful of a reaction such 
as his father had profited by before, and that the city contained 
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a party dangerously enterprizing, which was held in check 
indeed, but would willingly seize an opportunity to help a 
counter-revolution. The catastrophe of Eretria brought the 
warning home. Athenian cleruchs, or settlers, whose assistance 
had been proffered, received notice from a leading Eretrian that 
dissension was certain to be fatal to his city, and they withdrew 
in time across the straits to Oropus. The Persians expected to 
be opposed in the open field, and putting in at some ports to 
the south, disembarked the horses—the cavalry, which they had 
brought over in vessels specially constructed. The Eretrians, 
however, in opposition to the advice of some who urged retire- 
ment to the mountains, kept their walls, and bravely repulsed 
attacks for six days. Then two of the more distinguished 
citizens betrayed the place to the Persians, who plundered and 
burnt the temples, and reduced the inhabitants to slavery. 
‘The lesson was well read by the Athenians. When they heard 
that the enemy was passing over to the plain of Marathon, they 
resolved to make at least the first resistance in the field. By 
this policy they postponed certainly, and might perhaps escape, 
the great danger of the presence of the hostile force before the 
walls encouraging a rising of the malcontents, or treasonable 
admission of the enemy within their defences. 

Two roads led from the plain of Marathon to Athens ; the best 
and easiest, some twenty-six miles long—a march of between six 
and seven hours only—followed the coast-line south, to turn 
inland over the lower slopes of Mount Pentelicus. This was 
the route which had been successfully pursued by Pisistratus, 
the father of Hippias, when he regained the tyranny which he 
kept till death (Herod. i. 62). The other road to the north 
shorter by four miles, but scarcely carriageable, passed over 
higher ground and the more difficult mountainous district. 
The Athenian force was promptly thrown forward beyond the 
passes, so as to occupy ground which by height, aspect, and 
other circumstances was peculiarly defensible. Various notices 
imply that the neighbourhood of Marathon was thickly wooded ; 
the epitaph of Aeschylus mentions ‘the grove of Marathon’ ; 
and both Seneca in Hippolytus (17) and Nonnus (xiii. 189) 
may be trusted as merely repeating long descended poetical 
tradition («al téwevos Babvdevdpov é€dAatoxduov Mapaddavos: 
and ‘Vos qua Marathon tramite laevo Saltus aperit’). These 
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obstructions were decidedly in favour of the smaller force, 
which, arriving early, was enabled to take ground with good 
communications and a line of retreat open behind, and every 
facility for undertaking the defence of whichever pass might be 
attempted. We shall probably be correct in following Cornelius 
Nepos here, who assigns the adoption of this movement to the 
suggestion and influence of Miltiades (Clemens Alexandrinus, 
i. 29, 162, has no doubt that he got his hint from Moses), after 
active discussion in the popular assembly. Here, at the 
temenos of the Marathonian Heracles, they were joined by 
the entire power, some thousand hoplites, of the allied city of 
Plataea, otherwise the Athenians stood alone; and this aid is 
variously stated as raising their total muster to 9,000 or 10,000 
men. The application to Lacedaemon for help—the help, in 
fact, of the main power of Peloponnesus—had brought a promise 
of assistance at the full of the moon, but not before; from 
scruples of custom or religion the reply being given on the 
ninth of the month, Unless, as is quite possible, the sincerity 
of the Spartans might be doubtful, there was a great temptation 
to delay ten days for so important a reinforcement. That the 
temptation was resisted is characteristic of the vigour and 
decision to which victory was due at last. Yet in some im- 
portant respects the military maxims in vogue at Athens were 
as much bound to tradition as those of Lacedaemon. ‘The 
chief command was given to ten generals in their rotation on 
successive days, and the all-important question of giving battle 
was committed to the vote. Miltiades was only one of the ten 
generals, the leaders severally of the ten Cleisthenean tribes, 
and was in a less important position than Callimachus the 
polemarch, to whom a casting vote was given; and even he, if 
we may trust Herodotus, owed his appointment to the chance 
of the lot. A council of war, it is said, never fights, and when 
a vote was taken whether a battle was to be risked—the 
alternative lying between a retirement upon Athens or inaction 
at least until the promised and so-highly esteemed reinforcement 
from Peloponnesus should arrive—the votes were evenly divided, 
and it was only by the casting vote of Callimachus that it was 
decided to risk the chances of an engagement, and trust, in the 
words of Justin, rather in celerity of action than in ailies. 

The polemarch was the archon to whom was committed the 
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duty of performing annual rites for Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
the reputed quellers of tyranny (Julius Poll. 8, ix. 91), and this 
enables us to recognize a pointed reference in the speech which - 
Herodotus makes Miltiades address to him to bring him to his 
own view ;—his memory would be honoured no less than these 
his proper heroes (Herod. vi. 109). To Miltiades, who secured 
this decision, the generals who agreed with him also conceded 
the full command upon their days ; if he acted after all only on 
the day when his own turn came round, we need not doubt that 
it was because there was no good strategic reason for engaging 
sooner. We do not even know how near it may not have been 
when the vote was taken. 

Miltiades, then, was in command of a small but highly 
trained and well armed force of citizens, animated by a spirit 
of patriotism that was raised to full heat by animosity towards 
a tyrant and his foreign allies, and by clear apprehension that 
the fate of the Eretrians, and even worse, would be the con- 
sequence of their subjugation. With this force he was called 
upon to withstand at least, if not to conquer, an army vastly 
superior in numbers, indeed what might seem overwhelming 
numbers, which, include as it might an ill-assorted and half- 
hearted muster of barbarians of various arms and countries, 
had also a formidable nucleus of veterans accustomed to victory 
in previous wars in Asia. Herodotus himself, while noticing 
the inferiority of Persian arms and armour, speaks in high 
terms of the military qualities of the men themselves (ix. 63). 

How many days intervened between the first debarkation of 
the Persians and the battle, we are not told, and calculations 
that have been put forward avowedly end in only a guess. No 
attempt was made to oppose their landing, and when it was 
seen that the Greek commander strengthened his naturally 
strong position by felled trees at several points (‘multis locis,’ 
C. Nepos), the Persians may have hesitated either to attack 
him directly or to expose themselves to a flank attack by 
attempting the coast road. 

Among the motives that influenced Hippias in counselling 
the debarkation on the coast of Marathon, was the suitability 
of the plain for the operations and movements of cavalry. 
The line of coast was sheltered by a projecting promontory, 
and deep water close in gave facility for landing. ‘I'he plain itself, 
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in front of an amphitheatre of rocky hills, is six miles long and 
never less than a mile and a half broad. It might be traversed 
in two hours by a march along the sea, a torrent that divided 
it midway giving no obstruction of consequence ; a morass at 
the southern extremity is dry at the end of summer, and it was 
now about the 12th of September ; another much larger, some 
miles square, was at the northern extremity, and impassable by 
a multitude—but this would be left in the rear. From the 
description of Pausanias we judge its condition to have been 
worse in antiquity than at present. Over the open plain, then, 
cavalry could career and might be counted upon to harass a 
heavy armed force like that of the Greeks, or interrupt com- 
munications and cover advancing infantry. Datis and Arta- 
phernes had provided horse transports in Asia, and indeed 
Herodotus tells us that the cavalry had been disembarked in 
Euboea in anticipation of a battle there in the field. When 
then we find no mention of cavalry being concerned in the 
battle of Marathon, and indeed an implication (ywpis i77rev), 
however enigmatical, that they were not, the inference is clear 
that the Persians were attacked before they had power to 
complete, or while they were in process of completing or 
entirely changing their proposed arrangements. It is in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion that they may have contemplated 
a change of basis, that we do not read of any camp to be either 
assailed or plundered after the victory, nothing of an abandon- 
ment by the defeated of any of that store of rich appointments 
that the satraps were wont to take with them to warfare. It may 
be fairly assumed that the celerity of Miltiades had already taken 
the enemy by surprise, and that Hippias was disappointed in 
finding that the passes were to be seriously defended; under 
these circumstances, after the experience at Eretria and the 
knowledge that at Athens there was quite as unscrupulous a 
Medizing party, there was manifestly an inducement to divert 
the attack—to take advantage of the command of the sea, and 
gain Athens in the absence of its army. 

The battle itself then is thus described by Herodotus :—‘ The 
Athenians were arrayed in order of battle, Callimachus the 
polemarch leading the right wing according to Athenian usage ; 
{his tribe was that of Aiantis, and he would be at its head, Plut. 
Sympos, 1, x. 3] the other tribes followed in order of enumera- 
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tion ;’ the expression of the historian seems to imply that there 
was a certain established sequence. The Plataeans were posted 
at the left wing. The front was extended to equal that of the 
Medes, and this was done at the expense of the centre, where 
the files were reduced, while those of either wing were 
strengthened. ‘When the array was completed,’ says Herodotus, 
‘and the sacrifices were favourable and the Athenians were sent 
forward, they advanced against the barbarians at a run,—the 
distance between the two armies being not less than eight stadia, 
that is, more than three quarters of a mile. ‘The Persians seeing 
them coming on at a run, set about preparing to receive them ; 
and as they saw how, so few in numbers as they were, they were 
running to the attack unprovided with either cavalry or archers, 
they ascribed it to fatal insanity.’ But as soon as the Athenians 
came into conflict with the barbarians they fought bravely 
nevertheless ; ‘for they were the first of all the Hellenes as far as 
we know who charged their enemies at a run, and the first to 
bear looking upon the Median costume ; for till then the very 
name of Medes was a terror to the Hellenes. The fighting at 
Marathon went on some considerable time; and the barbarians 
had the better at the centre, where the Persians and Sacae were 
stationed, and broke their opponents and pursued them towards 
the country. But the Athenians conquered at one extremity 
and the Plataeans at the other, and then both wings wheeling 
about engaged those who had broken their centre; and the 
Athenians conquered and followed the flying Persians with 
slaughter up to the shore, and there they attacked the ships and 
were calling for fire.’ Herodotus seems to be borrowing this 
last incident from the attack of Hector on the galley of Pro- 
tesilaus in the Jliad. Here Callimachus was killed and another 
general, and Cynegeirus son of Euphorion—brother he of 
Aeschylus, who also was among the combatants. In result the 
Athenians seized seven ships and destroyed 6,400 of their 
enemies, losing themselves 192 only. A large proportion of 
the Persian force still succeeded in re-embarking, and their fleet 
passed over at once to Euboea and put on board the captives, the 
guarding of whom must have occupied a part of their army. 
After some delay, however speedily, they sailed round Sunium 
in response to a signal from traitors in the city, by the 
elevation of a shield—probably a bright shield, the ancient 
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helio-telegraph—from a height; they found, however, that the 
victorious army had had time to return, and was prepared to 
oppose them, leaving them no course but to go back to Asia. 
Herodotus is quite certain that the Alcmaeonid relatives of 
Pericles were accused falsely of exhibiting a signal to the 
invaders, but he concedes to the accusers that such a signal 
was really made, and so by implication leaves their party 
chargeable with it. It may even have been due to the signal 
being descried that the movement was made which brought 
on the battle. 

Such is the story of the battle as Herodotus relates it, and in 
which we may be prepared to assume a large alloy of inaccuracy 
and considerable incompleteness. We discern very plain traces of 
his notorious-love for a little extravagance in what he says of 
the terror of Greeks at the Median aspect; and after this we 
may be excused for thinking it possible that he overstrained his 
authority elsewhere, and that the Athenian heavy-armed men 
did not start at arun for a charge of near a mile. The true 
state of the case however is discernible enough if we take the 
conditions of it into independent consideration. In the first 
place there was no doubt a motive for quickened advance in the 
fact that the great strength of the Persians lay in archery, of 
which the Greek force was destitute, and after it was within 
bowshot every moment saved was of consequence; on the other 
hand, when once at close quarters the long stalwart spear and 
superior body armour, and trained and well-breathed vigour of 
the hoplite gave him that advantage which Aristagoras had 
prophetically declared should make him master of the Persian 
empire (Herod. v. 49). But that Miltiades, who, however eager, 
had not hastened to engage as soon as the votes had given him 
the power to do so whenever he liked, was now so seemingly 
precipitate, was due to a further—to a master motive. It is 
not to be doubted that he well knew that his main chance of 
success depended—considering the odds against him—in watch- 
ing for a favourable opportunity for action, which with his small 
army he could not attempt to force, and upon seizing it as soon 
as offered. If when he did attack his advance was made with 
such rapidity as to be susceptible of exaggeraticn to an extent 
to satisfy Herodotus, this is confirmation of his plan in waiting, 
no less than of his masterly outlook ; as opportunities in war— 
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especially when battle is engaged or to be engaged, are ad- 
vantages only for those who command a promptitude. that is 
measurable by minutes. It is more difficult to divine with cer- 
tainty, but not to conjecture with very considerable probability, 
what may have been the nature of the opportunity offered. 
We know, as will appear, that the Persian position was close to 
the northern morass to their right, which might naturally be 
counted upon by them as a defence upon that side, as it was 
here that their ships were protected by the curving promontory 
of Cynosura, which shut in the bay from the north. Their vast 
numbers must have covered considerable ground, and the 
probability appears to be that Miltiades waited and watched 
for the time when movement was in progress, and they would 
not have time to extricate and to develop their array before he 
should be upon them. His own position no doubt was well in 
their view, and his first movement out of his intrenchments must 
have been visible; and that the Persians were not utterly un- 
prepared is proved by the proper Persian troops and the Sacae 
occupying their established position in the centre ; this however 
is quite consistent with the entire army of the barbarians 
occupying an imprudently confined position. So much is 
indeed implied by it being possible for Miltiades ‘to spread 
out his small force with any hope of presenting an equal front, 
which still was an essential of his plan and project of battle. 
What that plan was is indeed clear upon a little closer consider- 
ation than has usually been given to the subject. He was able 
to count on the discipline of his men and the coolness of their 
commanders, and we find that he could determine in consequence 
not merely the direction of the first onset, but how it was to be 
followed up. He knew that the most formidable strength of 
the enemy was, according to their custom, certain to be in their 
centre, but counted on foiling this, not by concentrating his own 
chief strength against their best troops, but by declining collision 
with them—in fact by refusing their attack. With this intention, 
and in just reliance that the commanders there, who were in 
fact Aristides and probably Themistocles, would duly second it, 
he could venture to reduce his own centre. Accordingly it 
appears certain from the small number of his slain that the 
victorious pursuit by the Persians here was chiefly and at best 
a driving in of ranks which obeyed instructions in standing on 
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the defeusive, and were prepared to give ground rather than 
expose themselves to be uselessly crushed. In strengthening 
his flanks Miltiades hurled his chief power upon those divisions 
of the enemy which could offer least resistance, and which he 
foresaw had only to be thrown into confusion to spread confusion 
from one point to another and involve the whole. He suddenly 
engaged the Persian multitudinous levies where there was no 
retreat open for them by land, where the struggle to escape if a 
panic could only be excited would carry them crowding to the 
ships, or hurry them as it did in hundreds and thousands into 
the morass. The valour of the Persians in the centre was 
unavailing when they were exposed to attack at either flank 
disengaged from the main body, and at the rear were pressed 
upon by the terror-stricken crowds that, thrown out of all order 
and cohesion, were striving to escape from the compact, well- 
armed, active, and impetuous hoplites. 

The terms of Herodotus are such as naturally convey the 
impression that the armies were drawn out on either side and 
put in array with all deliberateness. He again says nothing of 
how importantly the morass contributed to the seriousness of 
the Persian catastrophe, and therefore while bewildering us with 
an almost inconceivable achievement of Athenian valour, fails 
altogether to do justice to the sagacious generalship of Miltiades. 
But we have a witness on the point who may not lightly be 
challenged. The battle of Marathon was the subject of one of 
the chief pictures which gave its name to the Poecile, or painted 
Stoa at Athens. In this Pausanias recognized the Plataeans 
along with the Athenians in full conflict with the barbarians. 
At one end the fight still raged on even terms, further on or in 
the background, the barbarians were shown in full flight and 
pushing each other into the marsh; at the other end of the 
picture the fugitives were being slaughtered by the Greeks as 
they were gaining the Phoenician ships. Callimachus and 
Miltiades were conspicuous among the combatants, together 
with an heroic personage, Echetlus or Echetlaeus — repre- 
sentative of one who was said to have been seen in rustic garb 
while killing the enemies with a plough, and afterwards to have 
disappeared. The eponymous Marathon was also introduced, 
with Heracles, who was connected with the place by various 
legends as well as by his local worship and temple, and the 
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goddess Athene. The rudely clothed and armed Echetlus seems 
to be a substitute for Heracles—as if legendary spirit were too 
much weakened to venture on asserting what it would fain have 
risked, that Heracles himself was personally helpful, but would 
not be denied entirely, and provided a substitute of reduced 
dignity. Herodotus is silent about Echetlus, but has his own 
marvellous tale, which he reports at second hand: he had heard, 
he says, of an Athenian who ascribed his loss of sight to 
mere proximity to a daemonic combatant on the opposite side 
who passed him by to kill the man behind him. The painter 
of the Stoa was of course at liberty to draw on imagination to 
any extent for such supernatural interpositions, but the stories 
which could gain popular acceptation are important historical 
warnings of how far commonplace tacts could be suppressed or 
changed in their favour. Even Pausanias, who visited the place 
centuries after, assures us, no doubt after what he held to be 
satisfactory assurance, that the noise of battle was to be heard 
every night on the plain. Herodotus mentions in simple terms 
enough the daring of Cynaegeirus, who had his hand cut off with 
an axe as he seized the ornamental prow of a ship, and there 
perished; but by the time the tale had reached Justin, after 
becoming a wearisome commonplace meantime, his pertinacity 
had been exaggerated to absurdity. All know or have oppor- 
tunities of knowing, the contradictory versions of the incidents 
of Waterloo, and when Col. Chesney undertook to give a dis- 
passionate analysis of the campaign which led to it and the 
operations which decided it, the despatches of the commander- 
in-chief of even the victorious army were scarcely if at all 
quoted by him, and the memoirs of the conquered Emperor, 
and the formal and dignified histories, are still less trusted. 
Herodotus is our substitute as witness nearest to the time for 
such contemporary commentaries and documents, and he, we find, 
is open to correction by information supplied by a contemporary 
of the Emperor Hadrian. Pausanias visiting Marathon finds 
the marsh, he calls it even a marshy lake, with certain paths 
across it. It was by ignorance of these paths, he says, that the 
flying barbarians fell into the morass, where it was in con- 
sequence that the greatest slaughter occurred. He concludes 
his local description by saying that a little beyond the plain is 
the mountain of Pan and a cave worth a visit: the entrance to 
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it is narrow, but within are cells, baths, and the so-called goat 
flock of Pan, rocks, that is, with certain resemblance to goats. 
Pan therefore had local relations to Marathon, and this goes 
some way to explain the suggestion of another story. 

Herodotus relates that ‘Pheidippides, the herald whom the 
Athenian generals despatched to Sparta for assistance, reported 
on his return that when he was on the Parthenian mountain 
above Tegea, he heard his name called by the god Pan, who 
bade him expostulate with the Athenians for having neglected 
him—him who was friendly to them, had been helpful to them 
before, and would again be. It was in consequence of this 
announcement that after their success the Athenians constructed 
a sanctuary for Pan below the Acropolis and propitiated him 
with annual sacrifices and a lamp race. The site of this cave 
is shown on coins, and can be still recognized. So far only 
Herodotus ; but Athenaeus preserves a scolion sung in honour 
of Pan as contributor to the victory (694 D)—and we have the 
epigram by Simonides for a votive statue ;— 


‘Me, the goatfooted Pan, the Arcadian, to Medians hostile, 
To the Athenians an aid, here has Miltiades set.’ 


The Anthologia (iv. xii. p. 353) gives another epigram in the 
name of the Athenians alone. That of Miltiades was still more 
likely in a city such as Athens to excite invidious comment than 
the later imprudent inscription of Pausanias on the Delphic 
dedication for the victory of Plataea. His future misfortunes 
were largely due to the fact that he gave offence to the demus, 
or at least was represented offensively to the demus, ever 
only too susceptible of jealousy on such score, as claiming the 
merit of the victory exclusively for himself. 

Still none of these authorities indicate how and in what 
manner particularly it was that Pan helped the Athenians 
against the overwhelming multitudes of the Median army, and 
modern commentators on the battle have hitherto been careless 
to inquire. Yet it is upon this point that the decision of this 
important, this typical battle between Europeans and Asiatics, 
on which the future relation of European civilization to bar- 
barism was dependent, turned. Thucydides (iv. 125) notices 
the peculiar liability of large armies to sudden and unreason- 
able panics; and this tendency is enhanced naturally when the 
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force is not only not homogeneous, but comprises—as we may 
fairly assume from what is said of the distinguished quality 
of the Persians and Sacae—a large proportion of very secondary 
troops, and those held in union by no bonds of true patriotic 
or even military spirit. The help which the god Pan was 
considered to have given must be confidently interpreted as 
the excitement of that panic-terror which threw the wings of 
the Median array into confusion, and in consequence hampered 
and made frustrate the valour and success of the centre, and 
hurried thousands to destruction, trampling upon one another, 
and urging masses forward to perish in the fatal morass. 
It is not required to enter here at length into the origin of 
the ascription of such terrors to Pan, the god of uncultivated 
wilds, or to cite the numerous allusions to the exploits of 
the god from the assistance which he rendered to the Olym- 
pians in their contest against the Titans, till Ovid wrote the 
lines— 


‘Ipse deus velox discurrere gaudet in altis 
Montibus ; et subitas concitat ille fugas. —Fust. IT. 


Armies, troops, which justly merit the title of barbarian 
from deficiency of higher moral inspiration or self-confidence, 
are doubtless most susceptible, not always of alarm at a direct 
attack, however formidable, but of panic at unexpected attack, 
at failure of expected support, at access of confusion among 
disordered ranks and masses, at consciousness of a line of retreat 
being threatened if not cut off, difficult or non-existent. This 
is but an exaggeration of the liability of the very best troops 
to be shaken by an unexpected attack, or especially by an 
attack in flank ; and it is in this respect that the history of the 
most successful conflicts of disciplined troops of civilized nations 
against barbarian numbers constantly repeats the story of 
Marathon. The general, like Miltiades, watches his opportunity, 
or makes it, and when it comes strikes hard and strikes rapidly, 
but strikes chiefly in such a direction as he counts on to probably 
create confusion—a panic-terror—and then the greater part of 
his work is done for him by the flying and frightened crowds 
of the enemies themselves. Against the sudden shock and 
surprising hardihood of the Athenian attack the Persian army, 
composed as it was, might have been unable to stand even had 
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it had time to deploy and open out on fuller ground; receiving 
the attack as it did, it was infallibly ‘rolled up.’ 

Considering, therefore, all the circumstances, it is reasonable 
enough to believe that Miltiades, knowing well the composition 
and characteristics of the army which he had to oppose from 
his experience during the earlier Persian invasion of Europe 
by the Bosphorus, had a distinct apprehension from the first 
news of the debarkation of the enemy at Marathon of how 
they might be most effectively met and most probably foiled. 
It is quite intelligible that when all was achieved he could 
look back at the primary difficulties which he had encountered 
in the city and at the camp, with full consciousness that to 
his own strength of character it was due that these were over- 
come—as it was due to his own individual sagacity, promptitude, 
and courage above all, that the battle concluded as a victory 
and that Hellas and civilization were so far saved. It was im- 
prudent of him to let these, his inevitable convictions, find open 
expression in speech or bearing ; but if ever a general was entitled 
to refer to a victory as his victory, surely it was Miltiades in 
speaking of Marathon. 

Wellington was wiser, who did not disturb the popular con- 
ception of the victory of Waterloo as due exclusively to dogged 
British valour against the full power of Napoleon’s army; to 
have proclaimed from the housetops that it was mainly due 
to his own sagacious and touching reliance on the pertinacity 
of Blucher and on his fulfilment at all hazards of his promise 
to render that help which occupied in time the French reserves, 
would only have puzzled, if it did not also affront, his country- 
men. As it was they were all the more eager to be grateful to 
him because he let them take the chief merit to themselves. 

Herodotus, we have seen, avers that the Athenians were the 
first who endured to face the Medes undismayed ; there may 
be in this statement some of the exaggeration which has been 
charged upon it, but there need be no limit to our admiration 
for the free citizens of the little state who could confront the 
multitudinous army of conquerors of Asia, Egypt, and Ionia, 
and that not merely in the noble but headlong despair that 
prefers death to subjection, but in reliance that any superiority 
in numbers whatever was open to be countervailed by discipline, 
vigour, and valour, if only animated and guided by intelligence. 
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The victory was no doubt largely due to the leading of Miltiades, 
and none could have known that fact better than himself, after 
the difficulties he had had to contend with in his own camp. He 
was accused of assuming and asserting the merit too exclusively ; 
the accusation may have been unjust—it would be but a de- 
monstration of that popular jealousy which was likely to arise 
without cause, and that it were wise to have avoided furnishing 
with provocation. But whether the Athenians were unjust or 
not to their great captain, assuredly they were entitled to great 
glory on their own part. When we consider what proofs of 
power and of vindictiveness the Persians had already given on 
the one hand, on the other that there was an oligarchical party 
of the Pisistratids who could have brought the city into favour 
with the great King if only into subjection, it is clear that the 
democracy distinctly accepted the most desperate issue, The 
Athenians had extermination staring them in the face as the 
most probable consequence of resistance, and they chose 
deliberately to encounter this, after doing their best to avert it, 
rather than be enslaved. Freedom in life if possible, freedom 
in death if it must be so; such was the resolve that in later 
ages wrested the emancipation of Greece from the brutalized 
tyranny of Turkey—in the very face of the cynicism of the 
Great Powers. 

It is interesting to compare the battle of Marathon with that 
of Arbela, the earliest recorded conflict in battle of Greek and 
Persian with the last, the first successful check to aggression 
with the retaliation that was ruinous, the achievement of the 
Greek who set the first example of intelligence, guiding disci- 
pline, and dash on a field of pitched battle against barbarians, 
with that of the great Macedonian who under circumstances 
very similar, though exaggerated in prcportions, carried the 
combination of the practice and the art of war to the highest 
perfection they ever attained in antiquity. 

At Arbela as at Marathon the Greeks were excessively 
outnumbered, and thus exposed to the danger of being out- 
flanked ; Alexander provided against this by a second or reserve 
line prepared and instructed to wheel round and present a face 
towards either flank as required; and then by the tactics of 
declining conflict with one opposed wing as long as possible, 
unless so far as was required to keep it occupied, while he 
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directed a furious attack on the enemy’s right, and thence, 
while his own flank was protected by his second line, on the 
flank of the opposed centre. Again, and for the last time and 
fatally, the Persian was unable to withstand the Greek in a 
hand-to-hand conflict, and again the panic-fear of a multitude 
rendered the desperate valour of particular sections unavailing. 
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